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and one-half tablespoons of Snider’s Catsup 
_ for each person to be served. 
up to the soup just 
‘e removing from stove, or. 
into soup after it is served. 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
where the price is $1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern 
Canada: 15cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
{For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
NEw YorRK: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon : Barristers Hall 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
LonpDon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription 

has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 
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If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the fifth of February to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money orders in remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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I Should Always Star‘ the New Year With 
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The Cat, Oh, Where Was She? 


COOK who had burned up a picce of veal 
ik: weighing four pounds threw it away and 
reported to her mistress that the cat had eaten 
the meat. The lady placed the cat upon the 
scales and found it weighed exactly four pounds. 


“or 


pounds of meat, but where is the cat?” 


A Natural Consequence 


“\ JHAT became of the little girl you. made 
/¥V love to in the hammock last summer?” 
asked one young man of his friend. 

“We fell out.” ; 


Tommy’s Courtesy 


pee father had been giving him les- 
sons in politeness, but hardly dared hope 
that the seeds of his teaching had taken root. 

One day, hearing noise coming from the 
nursery, he investigated, and found Tommy 
pounding his little brother. 

“T’m surprised, Tommy,” said _ his 
sternly, ‘‘that you should hurt your little 
brother. Don’t you know that it is very cow- 
ardly to strike one who is smaller than 
yourself?” 

“Yes,” replied the culprit meekly, ‘but 
when you spanked me yesterday I was too 
polite to mention it.” 


It Sure Did 


There, Bridget,” she said, ‘are the four” 


father 


All the Same to Him 


T WAS the husband’s afternoon off, and he 

thought he would take the children for a little 
outing. 

‘“My dear,”’ he said to his wife, ‘‘suppose we 
take the children to the Zoo today.” 

“Why, Dear, you promised to take them to 
Mother’s.” 

“All right, if it’s all the same to the children.” 


A Samaritan Indeed 


‘“\ND SO,” said the man who lives in a flat, 
i to his friend who is a commuter, ‘‘ your 
next-door neighbor, you say, is a real philan- 
thropist.”’ 

“You bet he is,” said the commuter enthu- 
siastically; ‘‘why he bought ten dollars’ worth 
of flower seeds for my chickens last spring.” 


Had Heard of Him 
N SAN ANTONIO a lady had been enter- 


taining a neighbor’s four-year-old son by 
telling him stories of the war and its heroes, 
including Grant, Lee and other famous 
leaders. 

The little boy surprised her by saying: 
“Yes, ’ve heard of Grant often; we pray to 
him in our church every Sunday.” 

The lady, of course, told the little fellow that 
he must be mistaken. 

‘““No, I’m not,” said he; 
we always say, 
hear us.’”’ 


“during the service 
‘Grant, we beseech Thee, to 
Bridget’s Reference 
YRIDGET was apply ing fora place as cook, 
) and, when asked for a reference, presented 

this note: 
To whom it may concern: This is to certify that 


sridget Foley has worked for us one week and we 
are satisfied. 


His Last 


"Eee General was riding along on a blazing 
hot day when a dilapidated soldier, his 
clothes in rags, with no shoes, his head ban- 
daged and his arm in a sling, came in sight. 

The General stopped. ‘“‘Why, my good 
fellow, you seem to be pretty well done up?”’ 

“Ves, sir; I am just a bit,” said the soldier. 
Then, looking up at the General, he said: 
“*General, I love my country. I’d fight for my 
country. Id starve and go thirsty for my 
country. I’d die for my country. ‘But if ever 
this confounded war is over I’ll never love 
another country!” 


The Teacher’s Theory Shattered , 


“¢( “HILDREN,” said the teacher to his 
pupils, ‘‘you should be able to do any- 
thing equally well with either hand. With a 
little practice you will find it just as easy to 
do anything with one hand as it is with the 
other.” 
“Ts it?”’ inquired the urchin at the foot of 
the class. ‘‘Let’s see you put your left hand 
in the right-hand pocket of your trousers.”’ 


Father’s Definition 


“T)A,”’ SAID the small seeker after knowl- 
edge, ‘‘ what is a kiss?”’ 
“* A kiss, my son,” said the father, who hadn’t 
lived fifty years in vain, ‘tis nothing divided 
by two.” 


He Still Had It 


“ I‘ YOK here, you swindler!” roared the owner 

«of the suburban property to the real 
estate man. ‘‘When you sold me this house, 
didn’t you say that in three months I wouldn't 
part with it for ten thousand dollars?”’ 


“Certainly,” said the real estate dealer 


Not Worded the Same 


UST as the family was about to sit down to 

the evening meal the minister unexpectedly 
dropped in and was asked to join them. 

When the maid set the table she had turned 
the plates bottom side up. Written on the 
bottom was the name of the manufacturer. 

The minister was asked to say grace, and as 
he did so he reverently bowed his head above 
his plate. 

When he had finished the little five-year-old 
daughter of the house picked up her plate, 
looked at the manufacturer’s name closely, and 
said: 

‘Papa, it doesn’t say that on my plate.” 


Fido Was Undecided 


si H, MR. SMITH,” cried the young lady, 

as she greeted her caller, ‘“‘so you have 

been making friends with Fido! And do you 
think he likes you?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Smith grimly, “I don’t 

believe he’s quite decided yet—he’s only had 

one bite of me, and he seems to want another.” 


The Sister States 


CURIOUS inquirer wanted to 
uf ‘What are the sister States?”’ 
brilliant country editor answered: 

‘‘We are not quite sure, but we should judge 
that they are Miss Ouri, Ida Ho, Mary Land, 
Callie Fornia, Allie Bama, Louisa Anna, Della 


know 
and the 
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calmly; ‘‘and you haven’t, have you?” Ware, Minnie Sota and Mrs. Sippi.”’ 
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| BOSTON a man was showing a British 
visitor the sights of the Hub. They were 
driving past Bunker Hill Monument. Not 
wishing to make any pointed reference to the 
fact that at one time we had been fighting with 
our cousins, the Boston gentleman merely indi 
cated the monument with his thumb and said: 
“Bunker Hill.” 

The Englishman looked at the hill intently 
and asked: ‘‘Who was Mr. Bunker, and what 
did he do to the hill?”’ 

“Vou don’t understand,” said the Bostonian. 
“This is where Warren fell.” 

The Englishman screwed his monocle into 
his eye, leaned back, and,‘looking at the top of 
the towering shaft, remarked inquiringly: 

“Killed him, of course?” 





The Best Place 
THISTLER was once taken by a friend to 
the home of a newly rich millionaire who 
had been gathering a collection of dubious 
paintings supposedly by old masters. After 
Whistler viewed the collection his friend said: 
“Now, Whistler, Mr. Blank wants to make 
provision in his will to bequeath these paint- 
ings, and he would like a suggestion from you as 
to which institution to give them.” 
Promptly came the answer: ‘‘ The East End 
Institution for the Blind.” 


The Contents of This Number “1% 
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Are Wives Wasting Their Husbands’ Money? . 
How May a Girl Know?—I .. 

The Housewife’s Hymn—Poem 
“Sweet Hour of Prayer” : 
Eugénie’s Month of Memories 

How I Save Money in My Home 
How Do You Explain These Things? 
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Mrs. Julian Heath. 
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Angela Morgan ty ee ee 
Painting by Walter H. Everett 
Mrs. Christine Frederick 
Lyman Abbott, D.D. 





STORIES English as She is Spoken 
~~ )U’LL get run in,” said a pedestrian to a 
wheelman without a light. 
“You'll get run into,” savagely responded 
the cyclist as he knocked the pedestrian down. 
““Vou’ll get run in, too!” said a policeman 
stepping from behind a tree. 
And just then another scorcher came along 
without a light, so the policeman ran in two. 


Henry of Navarre—Ohio ‘ 
I: The Girl in the Runabout 

Anybody’s Husband—Conclusion 

My Pretty Young Daughter ........ : 
lll: The First Letters That She Read Alone 

Victory Law—V .. ae aera 

The Woman in the Alcove—I 

Ihe Rose-Colored Gown . 

Ihe Jam Girl—V . 
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The Man Who’s Never Late 


ys yet he loses lots of time, 

The man who’s never late; 

Although his promptness is sublime, 
The man who’s never late; 

In fact his life is full of care, 

For when he turns up anywhere 

The man who said he’d meet him ther« 
Is usually late. 


Earl Derr Biggers 


Anne Warwick 
Jennette Lee. . 
Roy Rolfe Gilson 
Frances R. Sterrett 


FASHIONS 
Alice Long . 
{ Selected by 
Mary Anderson de Navarro 
The Fashion Editors 
Designs by Ethel H. Traphagen 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


Playing With the Christmas Doll 
The Kiddies’ Koastin2 Karnival_L 
Flossie Fisher’s Funnies Bee . ; 
An Accident to a Snow House Causes } 
Lots of Excitement and Fun. 
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He Might Take Another 


HYPOCHONDRIAC from the country 
f-X was staying with a friend at the seashore 
in the hope of obtaining relief from chronic 
dyspepsia. One morning he was walking along 
the beach with his host. 

“T drank a glassful of salt water fresh from 
the sea yesterday, and I think I derived relief 
from it,” he said. ‘*Do you think I might take 
a second?” 

‘Well,’ said the host, after a moment’s hesi 
tation, ‘‘ [don’t think asecond would be missed.”’ 


What I See on Fifth Avenue . Sains 
Famous Actresses as Fashion Editors 

Three Holiday Party Dresses : 
The New Embroidered Het aini a Colonial Dress . 
The American Indian Dress 


Wanted to be Obliging 


( PPOSITE her in the trolley car was a man 
who was expectorating freely. Finally 
the woman hailed the conductor, and asked: 
“Conductor, do you allow spitting in this car?”’ 
Taken aback for the moment by the unex 
pected question the conductor recovered him 
self and said: ‘‘Why, not exactly. But go 

ahead, if you like, Madam.”’ 
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PRACTIC 

The Easy-to-Make Wash Dress 
Mrs. Ralston’s Chat aries Fay Fait ; 

The Touch That Makes the Old Dress New 
Without Lace or Embroidery 
The Practical Dress With the Smart Touch. 
\ Mother’s Talk to Other Mothers 

About Their Children’s Clothes 
What You Can Do With One Waist Pattern. 
The Latest Novelties From Abroad 
May I Trim Your Hat? 
Your Monogrammed Linen 
The New Wash Fabrics. 


AL HOME SEWING 


Blanche E. Hyde 
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Edith M. Burtis 
Margaret Bryce 


Selina Yorke 
Edith M. Burtis 
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Where Slang Was !!nfortunate The 


|’ DEAR GIRL,” said a father to his 
daughter, *‘ what do you suffragists want 
1OW "de 


Start for Her 
The Needlework Editors ~ 


>| “N 
Leila Wetherill Martin 16 al 


at. LE bride was overwhelmingly pleased with 
the progress she was making in cooking, 
and Hubby was always so encouraging and so 
kind in making excuses if by any chance she 
did make a little mistake when guests were 
present. This same opinion of her forbearing 
husband might have continued indefinitely 
had she not inadvertently made use of a bit of 
slang. 

Noticing that Harry was a trifle downcast 
when the dinner was about half over she ex 
claimed gayly: ‘‘ Cheer up, Harry, the worst is 
yet to come.” 

Her husband glanced up quickly, and with a 
despairing glance inquired: ‘*‘ What! have you 
made a pie?” 


GENERAL ARTICLES AND DEPARTMENTS 


What Women’s Clubs are Doing : Mrs. Mary I. Wood 
Piano Questions Answered by Josef Hofmann. ...... rate 
Low-Cost Dishes for “ High-Cost” Days Marion Harris Neil . ; 
The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman The Country Contributor . 
What Can I Do? 2 es ut es e's s+ + + | Reited by Eaith Rickert , 
How Can I Make Money and Stay at Home? “TOATHER.” said little Rollo 
How One Country Church Was Built Up. Henry E. Rood. . ‘ . , |: appendicitis? ” , 
The Girls’ Club Ren el Garo ‘* Appendicitis, my son,’’ answered the deep- 
The Rural School-Teac her a ae See Nan L. Mildren thinking father, ‘“‘is something that enables a 
Whatever You Want to Know Ask The Ladies’ Home Journal doctor to open up a man’s anatomy and remove 


= ; . his entire bank account. 


‘Why, Dad, we want to sweep the country,”’ 
re plied the daughter. 

‘Do you?” said the father. “‘Why, now, 
suppose you take a broom and start with this 
room,” 
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Copyright 1913 by the 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


Many women who now use Ivory Soap three times a day for washing dishes began in 
this way: 

Whenever their odd pieces of fine china had to be washed they naturally turned to Ivory 
just as they would think of using nothing else for their fine linens, laces, etc. 


The use of Ivory Soap for this exacting work proved so satisfactory —it made the dishes so 
scrupulously clean without harming their delicate decorations and it left the hands so soft 
and smooth—that they soon began to use it for the general dish-washing. 


If you do not wash your dishes with Ivory Soap this is an excellent way to test it and find 
out for yourself that its use is a real economy. Wash some of your better china with it; its 
all-around superiority due to its purity, mildness and freedom from alkali will be so evident 
that you will be glad to do all your dish-washing in the same way. 


= 
IvoRY SOAP... . 1 MMM... . 99%% PURE 
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Are Wives 
Wasting Their Husbands’ Money? 


A Serious Indictment of the American Housewife 
By Mrs. Julian Heath 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES’ LEAGUE 
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AN EDITORIAL FOREWORD—Perhaps no woman in America The Ladies’ Home Journal has long contended editorially that 
is more thoroughly competent to speak on the serious question a time of sharp calling to account of incompetent housekeeping 


} here presented than is Mrs. Heath, who has practically given her was slowly but surely coming for the American housewife. The f, ( 
y) t; life to the study of the very conditions that she portrays in this American man works hard for his money, and he is not going to see \ 
RAS article. It is this unquestioned authority with which she speaks it misspent month after month and year after year. Before very 3 : 


as 


and the conservatism which always characterizes Mrs. Heath’s long he must and will face the question of competence in his home 
utterances that make the indictment here presented so peculiarly squarely and fairly, because in that question lies the entire eco- 
disturbing and so distinctly serious. It constitutes one of the nomic and moral future of the American home: its very structural 
gravest arraignments of the American housewife ever publicly stability. We cannot go on much longer with the criminal incompe- 
made, and cannot help but crystallize the uncomfortable thoughts tence as presented by Mrs. Heath: that is certain. The question 
that have for some time been smoldering in the minds ofthousands _ that is being every day more closely pressed home to the American 
of men with regard to one of the chief causes of the present high housewife is: What are you going to do about it? 


cost of living. THE EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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vii VER and over again, during the last two years, I have asked system, what it cost to place products in storage, to carry them Ve 

sUz women everywhere: Are women efficient housekeepers? and to bring them out, and therefore she kept on buying these We 

ee Are they spending the house income wisely ? goods marked ‘‘fresh,”’ ‘“‘fresher’’ or ‘‘freshest’’ at any price set ae 
: Invariably the answer has come: “No.” upon them. : 

: Now why is this? During this campaign I went toa store where I saw three crates - 


I believe we should look this question now squarely in the face. of eggs marked 30, 35 and 50 cents a dozen. I said to the trades- 
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, The other day this startling statement was made to me by a~ man: “ Those 50-cent eggs, what are they?’’ He replied: ‘‘ Fresh Wy 
f wife and a housekeeper: eggs, Madam.”’ Wy 
‘IT believe that my husband could run our home betterthanI = ; = — = — ir — ee A Tee Sa D 
; sige are they Western eggs or State eggs, or what: 
if he were compelled to do it. 


“Why?” I asked The tradesman began to look interested, but still asserted they 
a: : ‘ , were “‘fresh eggs.”” I then said: ‘‘As a matter of fact, aren’t they 
‘‘Because,’’ she answered, ‘“‘he would run it as he runs his 88 : Oe eee 


<3 


na eng storage eggs?’’ To which he reluctantly replied, ‘‘ Yes.’ ‘‘ Now \ty 
; here,’’ I said, “‘you know and I know that the best cold-storage BN 
Does not the truth lie there? Is it not time for women to eggs should not be, at this time of the year, more than 30 cents a 


realize that housekeeping is really a business and should be run on  dozen.”” He looked at me quite seriously and asked if I were a 
a business basis? I am conservative in my statement when I say  ‘‘wholesale dealer.’ I told him I was not. ‘‘ Well,”’ he said, “‘ you 
that if one-half of our business men conducted their business as seem to know about it. You can have them for 30 cents,”’ and out 
women do their housekeeping the country would soon be bankrupt. of the box marked “Strictly fresh eggs, 50 centsa dozen”’ I obtained 

It is just as great a science—if indeed not greater—for the wife one dozen for 30 cents. ‘‘ You seem to know”’ was the secret. 
wisely to spend the money that her husband makes as it is for him 
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we 
to earn it. Now how does she do it? HE next day I saw in a window a carton of eggs marked ‘25 
To begin with, the average woman who runs her homeis woefully, cents a dozen.”’ In the store I found a similar carton of eggs 4 
, yes, criminally, ignorant of market conditions and prices. marked ‘35 cents.’’ I asked the tradesman: ‘‘What is the i 
WE A woman goes to a store and asks: ‘“‘How much is butter difference in these eggs?” x J 
RS | today?” She is told ‘‘ Fifty cents a pound.” “There is no difference; they are the same eggs,’ he answered. EN 
“Rather high, is it not?” she asks. “Then why the difference in price ?’’ I asked. 
: ‘“Yes,’’ agrees the tradesman, ‘“‘but there has been an earth- ‘Because,’ he answered, ‘‘I have certain customers who will 


quake [or a cyclone or a shipwreck] and the price has gone up.’ not purchase a 25-cents-a-dozen egg, and so I am obliged to make 
The woman sighs, remarking that it is “‘too bad,’ but purchases _ two prices.”’ 
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‘ the butter just the same. There is no argument, no investigation, Who was really to blame here? f UJ 
SW no questioning of the statement—the housewife just buys, taking How often are we housewives told, when protesting at the price WZ 
Gi the tradesman’s word for it. She really has no knowledge whether of a certain cut of meat, “‘Oh, yes, we have cheaper meat, but it is > 
the real market price is higher or lower. Now how long would a not the kind you want’’; and then, not knowing the different cuts 
. man’s business, conducted on this line, last ? or grades of meat, and fearing that we may get inferior meat, we Gis 
<i, say, ‘All right, of course I want the best,’’ and take the higher- we} 
T HAS really been proved, not once but over and over again, | priced meat. h 
ro that housewives have been charged an advance in the price of The word of flattery carries, but how about our husbands’ a 

: commodities when actually there has been a drop in the market. money ? 
: Our husbands, our brothers, our sons all know the market value of It is a custom among retail dealers, when they are eager to 


every single commodity which they purchase to use in their own dispose of certain pieces of meat, to keep them back in the cooler 


( business or trade, but the great majority of women do not really just for the purpose of making some housewife think that they are 

") know the market value of a single commodity which they buy. kept there for her sole benefit. One likes to think that she is Wi) 

wu Take the egg situation in 1912. On October 1 of that year the — being favored. te 
price of eggs all over the country began to go up and up until there Do you know what “P. M.”’ means in the retail business? It Ys, 
seemed to be no limit. The Housewives’ League became interested, means “‘ Prize Money,” and here is one of the systems by which the 
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and the fact was revealed that women were paying a fancy price ‘“‘prize’’ isawarded: A certain brand of tomatoes, for example, will 
for cold-storage eggs believing them to be ‘‘strictly fresh eggs.’’ be marked on special sale for 10 cents a can. These tomatoes may 
Does it not seem almost incredible that the majority of women did __ not sell readily. The next day they are placed back on the shelves 
not realize that hens do not lay much in winter, and therefore they and the price placed at 12 cents or 15 cents, or in fact at almost 
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: could rarely get ‘‘strictly fresh eggs’’? They had supposed that anything above the former 10-cent mark. The clerk is allowed the ‘ 
when an egg was marked ‘‘strictly fresh” it was ‘‘strictly fresh,’ difference between the 10-cent mark and any price which he can , 
and yet the supply of fresh eggs in winter corresponds with the obtain. This is prize money, and the consumer is the victim. 
supply of strawberries in January. Eggs went into storage during That the average housewife has not the slightest notion of 
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the summer oi 1912 at 18 and 20 cents a dozen. If we count two what is really in season and in the market is proved by scores of 
cents a dozen for carrying in storage and eight cents additional for instances I could recite. A retail grocer, who caters not to the 
incidental charges those eggs, even then, should never have been wealthy but to families earning, say, $1500 to $2000 a year, told 
more than 30 cents a dozen! Yet women paid 50 cents a dozen meonlya few days ago: ‘I never know what to buy or not to buy. 
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and never questioned why they had to do it. Women come in and ask for green peas when they have been out of 
a r A ; rs 7 ‘ aa ‘ 
“wi The housewife’s idea of storage eggs was that they were all bad. the market for months. People who can’t afford to have lima Ay 
ie She knew absolutely nothing at all of our wonderful cold-storage | beans order them when they first come in.”’ a\ : 
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“Don’t they ask?”’ I inquired. 
‘“No,”’ he answered. ‘‘ They don’t know, Mrs. Heath. They 
haven't the slightest idea what they are doing.”’ 

One day last spring—late spring, mind you—an enthusiastic 
housewife called me up on the telephone and said: “I have been 
searching the city over and over for celery and have just found it, 
but the price is so high lam sure we ought to do something about it.”’ 

“Celery?” IL asked in amazement; ‘“‘at this time of the year?” 

“Yes,” she answered, “‘why not? Don’t they grow it the 
year round ?” 


OW can a housewife economically set a table unless she knows 

what is in season and what is not and knows the market? I 
am often asked: ‘“‘Do you consider a personal visit to the market 
necessary ?”’ Yes, if the housewife wants to buy intelligently and 
well, because the market fluctuates from day to day, and the quality 
and grades differ so greatly that a personal visit is quite important. 
The housewife may make up her mind while sitting at home that 
she will have asparagus for dinner, but on going to the store she 
will find asparagus is 40 or 50 cents a bunch, while she can get 
fresh string beans for 5 cents a quart. She will always find that 
certain things are low and certain things are high, and that also 
much is to be gained in quality by personal choice. 

I asked the manager of a new codperative store what was the 
most serious obstacle he had to contend with. He answered: ‘‘The 
ignorance of the women in buying; they do not know one thing 
from another.” 


Truly this is a serious charge. 

Ask any butcher in any market how many of his women cus- 
tomers know the different cuts of meat. He will tell you, ‘* Not one 
out of twenty-five,” and then add, with a smile: ‘‘We always 
choose the cuts for them.’’ One butcher told me that he had “tried 
to teach the women” so as to lessen his own work, but it was “a 
difficult matter because they did not care to know.”’ One young 
housewife who tried to master the situation said she could “always 
remember where the ox tail came from for ox-tail soup,” but she 
had ‘‘never been able to see a lamb with chops so large as those 
she bought.” 

How many women know the simplest commercial terms, the 
different grades of coffee, the different kinds and grades of tea, and 
how much a pound they are paying for products they are buying in 
packages? To put it baldly, how many women really know what 
they are buying and whether or not they are getting value received 
for their money? I believe that every woman who reads this will 
agree that there are very, very few. Yet the women who have 
begun studying the market—and there are some—agree that the 
study is so fascinating and so interesting that the women not only 
are mastering the question of production and consumption, but are 
also returning to personal marketing and ceasing to market over 
the telephone or down the dumb-waiter shaft. The only trouble is 
that the number of these is so small. 





UST think of the economic power that woman might be! 

During the last year the trade journals have recorded every 
move which the Housewives’ League has made in its attempt to 
affect the market prices of commodities or to change any particular 
condition. Last winter we asked for cheaper apples because of 
the heavy production there had been, and during the agitation the 
trade reports said: “‘The apple market is moving because the 
housewife is demanding and obtaining cheaper apples and thus 
increasing the consumption.”’ 

The butter boycott of the winter of 1911 has gone down in 
history. Its effect was felt last season when the Housewives’ 
League suggested at one time that as butter was again high the 
housewife might well decrease the consumption of butter and 
use her jams and jellies, gravies, and the pure butter substitutes, 
like good oleomargarine. The next day the market report said: 
‘“The butter market is firm, but there has been a sentimental 
decline of one cent.” It was not just clear what that word ‘‘senti- 
mental’’ meant, but we knew that in some way the housewives’ 
suggestion to decrease consumption of butter had affected the 
market. 

Last year I gota message from Washington: ‘‘Can you increase 
the consumption of onions? The supply exceeds the demand and 
the onion growers are in despair and stand to lose heavily.’’ This 
was not so easy, for while we could ask the housewife to buy more 
eggs or apples, or in fact almost any commodity of which there 
was an over-production, it was difficult to ask her to place onions 
on the table three times a day. But the request proved that the 
organized housewife is a factor eagerly welcomed, and if she became 
a trained buyer she could act as a balance in the market. 

We are told that the condition of the market depends entirely 
upon supply and demand. But we ought to know that this is not 
true; that it is supply and demand plus manipulation; but in 
regard to manufactured foods it is purely and solely a question of 
supply and demand. 

We women have the power by not buying. 
were bought none would be manufactured. Not long ago a manu- 
facturer of pure food said to me: ‘‘I do not believe that the women 
of this country care whether they poison their children or not.” 
Of course this is not true; but the manufacturer had good grounds 
for making this statement, for, while he was dealing in pure goods 
only, he was losing money, and his competitor, who was making 
impure foods, was growing rich. 

Recent exposures in regard to impure foods have been appalling 
and it would almost lead one to think that no manufactured goods 
are fit to eat. Thisis not true. There are scores of manufacturers 


If no impure foods 





whose goods would pass a higher test even than that imposed by 
the Pure Food Law. They have gone further on the side of purity 
than the law requires. It now remains for the women to do their 
part: to know which article is pure and try it, and which is impure 
and shun it. It is now a question of women, of buyers, more 
than of laws. 

Food Commissioner Jones, of Illinois, at the annual meeting in 
July of the State and National Food Exhibition, in Seattle, 
Washington, said: ‘*Most women’s knowledge of pure food and 
sanitary cooking remains in their clubs. If they would practice 
one-half of what they talked we food commissioners could take a 
holiday.”’ This isa plain truth. And yet, standing as I do at the 
center of this great housewife movement, I wish to testify that 
the knowledge of pure food and sanitary cooking gained by the 
women in their clubs is in a great many instances being put into 
practice in no uncertain way. These housewives are becoming 
trained to buy only pure food. This army is growing every day, 
and it cannot grow too large. 

Women are insisting upon and making the markets, the bakeries, 
the delicatessen stores, the grocery stores, and in fact all the food- 
supply stores, cleaner and more sanitary. There has been a steady 
improvement in this respect during the last two years, and it has 
been not on account of laws alone, although new sanitary laws are 
being enacted every day. The housewife, the consumer, has made 
her demand for clean shops. I must not be understood as embrac- 
ing all women in this indictment. No one knows better than I 
do the awakening that is going on among some of our women. 


HE real trouble is that there is not enough of this awakening. 

The condition of many of the markets and stores, especially in 
the small towns, is not only a disgrace to the trade, but also a 
menace to the health of the public. Somehow hitherto the house- 
wife had not thought that she had the right to dictate as to how 
her food products should be handled before purchase. We have 
all seen the food carelessly exposed to handling, we have seen the 
store cat given full liberty to wander where it pleases, we have 
seen dogs permitted promiscuously in all of the stores. In fact we 
have known that our food-supply stores were most unclean. We 
have brought home our butter and our milk and our groceries and 
insisted that they should be kept in a sanitary manner, but before 
they came into our hands we thought we had no control over them. 
The housewife is beginning to realize and feel her right to say that 
the food which her family consumes shall be carefully handled 
from the point of production until it reaches her table. 

Along with the fact that drudgery has been removed from the 
home to the factory and created more leisure for the housewife is 
also the responsibility that every housewife should feel for the 
bread that is baked in the commercial kitchen, the clothes washed 
in the commercial laundry, and the food prepared in the factory, 
exactly as if those things were done in her own home. 

The trade wants good conditions. Every trade paper is filled 
with exhortation to the tradesmen to ‘‘clean up,” to make their 
stores ‘‘sanitary,’” to give honest weight and honest measure, in 
fact to give value received to the consumer. It all now depends 
upon the housewife herself. 

At a recent conference a milk producer told me of a woman who 
said she knew she was buying poor watered milk, and continued to 
do so because that milk was cheaper than the milk from the honest 
dealer, and she added: ‘‘One has to have good clothes, you know.” 
Another woman refused to inspect a bakery from which she bought 
many supplies for her family on the j)!2a that should she do so she 
would not be able ‘to eat a mouthful that came from the place,” 
because even from the outside it looked to her ‘unsanitary 
enough and there was no other bakery near,”’ and she ‘simply 
would not be bothered to bake bread at home.’’ Another woman 
said she bought her cakes because she could buy them much 
cheaper than she could make them at home. When an attempt 
was made to prove to this housewife that in every over-cheap cake 
harmful substitutes were used she refused to believe it because the 
clerk in the bakery told her that they ‘‘used only strictly fresh 
eggs, the best butter, the best milk and the best ingredients.” 
None so blind as those who will not see. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, the Housewives’ League sent a 
circular letter to the women of Providence stating that any sample 
of butter would be analyzed by the League free of charge. Nota 
single sample came in! The women were too indifferent even to 
look into the matter. 


WOMAN in response to an invitation to join the Housewives’ 

League, answered: “‘ Join the league and study housekeeping ? 
Why, my dear, I do my housekeeping in fifteen minutes.’’ What 
man is able to transact his business to produce for the home in 
fifteen minutes? 


Here, then, is the indictment: 

With the high cost of living one of the most pressing questions 
of the day, with an economic condition that cannot be long in 
reaching a serious climax, with men spending thousands of dollars 
making their business methods more efficient, the average American 
housewife is sitting complacently by, absolutely indifferent to the 
serious situation that confronts her. 

She does not know: that much is an unpleasant but a hard, 
cold fact. 

But is it true that she does not care? 

If that is true how long will American husbands stand for the 
present inefficiency and incompetence of their wives? For the fact 
is all too true in the case of the vast majority of American wives, 
they are wasting, yes, criminally wasting, their husbands’ money! 
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in the World of Pink and White 
By Holworthy Hall 


Number One: The Girl in the Runabout 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


I 


T SEVEN o'clock on a lazy May morning Henry rolled 
over in bed, blinked approvingly at the east, and 
remembered with an inrush of spiritual satisfaction 

that it was Saturday. For a delicious moment he abandoned 
himself to the contemplation of present blessings, and to 
those of the future, when the wire-fence trust should be under 
his wise but firm control, the National tennis championship 
in his modest possession, and unlimited credit at the tailor’s 
and haberdasher’s a mere incident in the course of his 
triumphal progress. 

With his hands locked comfortably behind his head, Henry 
reflected that if these things ever came to pass he would not 
forget all that he owed to the town of Navarre. Other towns 
might dispute the point—as the Grecian settlements disputed 
the birthplace of his arch-enemy, Homer—but, although 
Winchester might boast of its vital statistics, and Sparta 
offer the evidence of its kindergarten records, yet he would 
always recognize Navarre his patron city, Navarre his 
bailiwick, and Navarre the locus of his first love. 

Navarre had received the paternal wire-fence factory with 
open arms at about the time when Henry took to begging for 
trousers; it had nurtured him ina society that left nothing 
to be desired beyond the prayer that all the tomorrows should 
be like unto all the yesterdays; it had fostered in hima civic 
pride quite above the comprehension of the metropolitan 
van-dweller—and he would not forget. He decided that the 
memorial should be a marble statue of his father and himself, 
erected at no matter what expense on the plat opposite the 
public library, and that picture post cards of the same should 
be on sale at the better class of book stores. 





V HILE he was settling these details certain sounds and 

certain aromas rose from. below-stairs. With a hasty 
glance at his watch the future pride and glory of Navarre 
sprang from his couch and disappeared with a yell of delight 
into his cold shower bath. 

Twenty minutes later he took his place at the breakfast 
table garbed in such holiday attire that his father and 
mother smiled understandingly, and his sister Roberta, who 
thought him a very great man already, nodded proudly. 

“Henry,” said Mr. Chalmers, “I’m trying to think of 
some color that isn’t in your tie—and I can’t!” 

“That’s the very latest 
style, Dad,’’ said Roberta 
pityingly. ‘It’s the ulti- 
mate wordin ties. I bought 
it myself. It’s his fussing 
tie, isn’t it, Henry?” 

Henry blushed and pro- 
ceeded to demolish his ap- 
petizer of four soft-boiled 
eggs. “Something like 
that,” he admitted gruffly. 

“You must thinka great 
deal of somebody,’’ said 
his mother. ‘‘Those flan- 
nels are at.least a month 
ahead of the season, aren’t 
they?” 

“Mother!” reproved 
Roberta; ‘don’t you know 
that Henry regulates men’s 
styles in Navarre? He’s 
per fectly all right.” 

*Thanks,’’ said Henry. 

He finished his break- 
fast with the preoccupied 
air of one about to embark 
onan undertaking of great 
moment, put on his hat and 
strolled down the gravel 
walk to the street. 

‘l’m going downtown!” 
shrilled Roberta from the 
doorway. 

“I’m not,” said Henry 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Sorry.”’ 


H* THRUST his hands 
deep into his pockets 
and set off in the direction 
of the wire-fence works. 
Now that he was fairly into 
the day he found that in- 
stead of the happiest, he 
was undoubtedly one of 
the most melancholy, 
people on earth. His soul 
hurt him, and the May 
morning was oppressively 
hot and sultry. The pros- 
pect of Harvard in the 
autumn was as ashes in his 
mouth; the perspective of 
his cherished ambitions for 
restraint of trade and 
athletic honors flattened out to a monotonous panorama; 
even the consciousness of his superlatively correct costume 
left him unmoved. 

He understood at last how great tragedies are inspired. 
He felt dimly that, given the proper surroundings, he could 
write one himself. He sensed a sudden kinship with men who 
desert home and family to face adventures on the high seas, 
to enlist under the banner of whatever Continental father- 
land happens to be warring at the time, to sign ship’s papers 
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without regret and to cruise for copra in the waters 
of the Pacific. 

He was bitterly taunting himself for his mis- 
spent life and for his sodden future, when a road 
wagon, that was driven by a small girl wearing a 
blue frock, overtook him; and, looking up out 
of the valley of his discontent, he saw the Best 
of her Sex, who was wholly responsible for his conflicting 
emotions and cheerfully ignorant of them. 

“Hello, Henry!” she cried. ‘Jump in! 
ride.” 

Any hesitation he may have felt was adequately concealed 
by his celerity. 

“‘Isn’t it a wonderful day?” said the girl. ‘‘I wish Satur- 
day came oftener, don’t you? Isn’t it nice not to be in the 
Academy today ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” agreed Henry, sitting on the edge of the leather 
cushion. ‘But, of course, I’m different. I’m trying to pass 
entrance ‘exams,’ you know.” 
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Their eyes met for the briefest fraction of a second. 
““Why, Henry! You’re on the arm of the seat! There’s lot’s 
of room.” 

“I’m all right, Helen,” said Henry stiffly; and he 
directed his attention to a point midway between the 
horse’s ears. 

“Here, you drive,’’ said the girl, tendering the reins. 

“Oh, no,” he protested, edging away. ‘It’s your horse.” 

‘“‘T know—but it’s your place to drive, Henry.” 

“‘T don’t see it. You’re taking me, aren’t you?” 

They exchanged a second instantaneous glance. ‘That’s 
accidental. I’d lots rather have you take me. Please 
drive.” 

“ Allright,”’ said Henry, accepting the reins. He drove half 
a mile in silence. ‘‘Helen!” he said in a surprisingly loud 
voice. 

este” 

He cleared his throat, and wondered if his lapels displayed 
the agitation within. ‘I was thinking,”’ said he; “‘I thought 
perhaps—I could call this evening.” 

‘““Why, how queer! What makes you ask? Haven’t you 
called every Saturday night for months and months?” 
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“Mr. Graham,’ 
man. 

“He can’t play tennis worth a cent. 
straight sets yesterday.” 

“Did you?” 


observed his classmate, ‘‘is a very nice 
My father thinks very highly of him.” 
I beat him four 


“Ves. He’s a Yale man.” 
“What of it? Isn’t Yale better than Harvard?”’ she 
replied. 


‘Not so you’d notice it,” said Henry, examining the knee 
action of the roadster. ‘‘ Anyway—I thought I'd better ask. 
I don’t like to—spoil anything.” 

“You won’t.”” She turned toward him, and for a fearful 
eternity they looked into each other’s eyes. ‘I should think 
you’d be awfully proud of going to Harvard,” said Miss 
Richmond, displaying a critical interest in the landscape. 
“‘T do hope you won't forget us.”’ 

““Oh—do you want me to write to you?” 


ISS RICHMOND flushed. ‘I’m always glad to hear 

from my friends,’’ she said. ‘‘When Mr. Graham 
went to Niagara Falls last month he wrote me the loveliest 
letters.” 

‘He wrote to you?”’ 

“That once—yes. Of course he doesn’t write to me when 
he’s in town. The bank does so splendidly that he has to 
stay here most of the time; I’m so sorry for him.” 

‘‘Oh—you are.” 

““Why,’’ she continued, ‘‘some nights he has to sit up work- 
ing until nine or ten o’clock. Once they couldn’t account for 
twelve cents, and poor Mr. Grai:am had to stay there until 
he found it. I think he works harder than anybody else in 
Navarre.” 

“Getting into college is no cinch—if anybody should ask 
you,” said Henry diffidently. 

‘‘Of course it isn’t. I’m ever so proud of you, Henry.’ 

He had discovered that 
without moving his head 
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he could see her profile. 
Henry grinned. ‘“I’d like 
to write to you, Helen; 
that is, if you'll answer 
my letters.” 

“It’s a bargain,” said 
Helen, offering her hand. 

Anelectricshocknumbed 
Henry’sbrain as herecoiled 
from the tender cruelty. 
Oh, to be in the wire trust 
without the ignominy of 
an allowance and curfew 
regulations! If he only 
had anautomobile! And if 
he only had the nonchalant 
vocabulary of his favorite 
author! 

“IT saw your father on 
the street yesterday,” said 
Henry desperately. 

It was nearly one o'clock 
when he reached home. 
Overtheimmediate horizon 
a valiant prospect, dotted 
here and therewith football 
fields, tennis courts, wire- 
fence factories and monu- 
mients more imperishable 
than bronze, spread itself 
before his plastic imagina- 
tion. Life was real and life 
was earnest; but with such 
happiness to crown the goal 
who would begrudge a few 
minor obstacles—such as 
youth and inexperience— 
in the path? 

“Say !”’ 





said Henry, 
meeting his sister Roberta 
onthelawn. ‘“‘Isn’t it just 
a peach of a day? Why 
isn’t luncheon ready? I’m 
hungry.” 1 

i 


HE veranda of the 
Richmond mansion 
was inclosed by lattice 
wey. es which in June possessed a 
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The prospective trust magnate cocked his head _pro- 
fessionally to the hoofbeats on the hard road. ‘‘ Well,’’ he 
ventured, “I was thinking 6. 

“Yes?” 

“Mr. Graham—you know.’ 

Miss Richmond became violently crimson. 
How silly!” 

“Oh, I don’t know,”’ said Henry. 
ask.” 





“Henry! 
“T thought I’d better 
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utilitarian as well as an es- 
thetic value on account of 
the wealth of June roses it supported. Within the scented 
precincts hung a hammock; and, to define the outskirts of 
friendship, there were also three or four chairs. When 
Henry had tested the seating capacity of each of these in 
turn his restlessness was so apparent that he was invited 
to share the hammock; and after the duly prescribed objec- 
tions, which were successively overruled by the duly 
prescribed insistence, he consented. At about that time the 
conversation hinged upon astronomy. 











“T’m awfully glad you're alone tonight,” 
said Henry brazenly. ‘‘ You know—when 
the moon comes through that lattice on 
your hair.”’ 

“‘What’s that to do with our being 
alone?” 

“Oh, nothing,’’ said Henry. ‘Not at 
all. It was—only an observation. Are you 
quite comfortable?” 

““Ves,”’ said Helen. 

“Oh, very.” 

“IT do hope you won’t forget us when 
you’re so far away, Henry—but I suppose 
you will. I’ve heard the girls in Cambridge 
are adorable.” 

‘“*T suppose they are,” he admitted com- 
placently. 

“‘T hope so—for your sake.” 

“T’m afraid I shall be pretty busy, 
Helen.” 

“Too busy to write us about it all?” 

““No!”’ He braced himself with one hand 
on the back of the hammock. 

““You don’t seem to be very comfortable, 
Henry.” 


‘Are you?”’ 

















laughed faintly—‘I think you taught me 
all the things that really count.” 

“Oh, if that’s what you mean, you've 
done a lot for me, too. You—you ——” 
He racked his imagination for a catalog. 
‘Well, anyhow,” he said, ‘‘it did me good 
to know you, Helen.” 

““And you'll never forget, will you?”’ 

“Not in a thousand years,” he declared. 
“Why I . 

There was a sudden ring at the doorbell; 
they rose to greet Mr. George Graham, 
who also shook hands formally. 

“Some other time, Henry,” said Miss 
Richmond. ‘‘ You’llcometosee me soon?”’ 

“T’d be charmed,” said Henry. 

He went dizzily out to the sidewalk and 
turned north. Somewhere in his breast a 
chord had snapped; it may have been the 
lutestring that played his first love song. 
Her manner toward him was so altered — 
affectionate, but still tempered with a 
strange reserve—that apprehension was 
upon him, and doubt, and sorrow. 











“Oh, but Iam,”’ he maintained. ‘‘ That 
is—if you are.” 

“IT certainly am. Isn’t it a Heavenly night?’’ she said. 

A strand of her hair floated across his cheek, and, thrilling 
to the touch, he suffered it to remain. ‘‘Helen!”’ 

as Yes? ” 

‘‘Are you sure you wanted me to come tonight ?”’ 

‘Of course I did—silly !”’ 

“‘That’s all right then,” he said, sighing profoundly. 
“‘Did you ever notice how your voice—outdoors at night— 
sounds so different? Softer, somehow. Everything’s soft at 
night, isn’t it?” 

“Don’t you like it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Henry; “‘very much indeed.” His hand 
slipped six inches from the back of the hammock. ‘ Helen!”’ 

“Yes?” 

‘“‘ Are you—perfectly comfortable ?”’ 

‘“Yes—are you?”’ 

His hand descended another six inches. Somewhere in 
the darkness it touched a smooth surface that separated 
into feminine fingers. He retreated rapidly. 

‘‘T expect to come home for vacations, you know,” he 
said, with some hoarseness. 

‘‘That will be nice.” 

“Ves. Didn’t you want me to come?”’ 

“You know I do. I’m always glad to see people I like.’ 

‘*Then I'll come,”’ he promised. His hand crept along the 
woven net until it was halted by the same barrier as before. 
After a tremulous pause, which was devoted to an analysis 
of the sensation, he closed his own fingers around it. 

“Tt zs a lovely evening,’ observed Miss Richmond, 
feigning great unconcern. 

IStee wth 

“Tell me, Henry—how many times have you done that 
to other girls?”’ 

‘* Never !’’ 

“Oh, Henry! But of course you’d say so! You couldn't 
be over seventeen years old—and not ——-”’ 

“‘Tt’s true,’’ he vowed shakily. 

“Honest ?”’ 

““My word! And—how often—have you 

““Oh, never!’’ said Miss Richmond with great dignity. 
“Did you ever see such a moon?” 

‘“‘ Never.” 

From the books that he had read and the heroes that he 
had admired Henry brought forth the titanic sophistry 
that he had despised in the books and hardly counténanced 
in the heroes. He summoned his voice from the almost 
unfathomable depths into which it had sunk and propounded 
the burning question. 

“Helen!” 

“Yes?” 

‘*Did you—did you ever see the dog star?”’ 

‘“Never,”’ she said innocently. ‘‘ Where is it?”’ 

Afterward they sat for centuries, shy and silent, while 
the moonlight shone through the lattice on her hair. 


T WAS a sudden invitation from the Chicago uncle that 

took Henry from his native heath of Navarre to more 
worthy opponents on the clay courts of the Athletic Club. 
It was his first sight of a city that needs no State to identify 
it, and he enjoyed it for two glorious months without sacri- 
ficing his loyalty to the wire-fence business to the fleshpots 
of the Stockyards. Among other bits of useful information 
he discovered that girls are fair in every port, and that indi- 
vidual instruction is preferable to the correspondence school. 
Those months were of inestimable value to Henry’s character 
and to his forehand strokes from the base-line. 

Through Roberta’s letters he began to discern what he 
had only suspected previously, namely, that there was 
Society even in Navarre. For example, he read and reread 
with wrath and indignation that Roberta planned a tea and 
that Helen Richmond was not to be among those present. 
He wrote seven pages, mostly adjectives, to demand the 
reason for the exclusion, and was told in nine pages and three 
postscripts that she couldn’t stand the acid test. Asa school- 
mate in the Navarre Academy she was within the pale, and 
if she chanced to marry a man like George Graham, Society 
would present her a return ticket; but for 
the present, although there was no question 
of her being a nice girl and all that, she 
simply didn’t belong to the élite. 

Postscript Number One: Money has | 
nothing todowiththecase. Mr. Richmond 
has a wad. The decree of exile is based 
on the fact of eligibility, and for reasons 
which you simply couldn’t understand. 

It distinctly does not infer that Helen isn’t 
a sweet, lovely girl. 

Postscript Number Two: Roberta is not 
asnob. Her opinion is practically dictated 
by the social arbiter of Navarre, whose 
husband conducts a retail hardware busi- 
ness, and whose son eloped with the tele- 
phone operator of the wire-fence factory. 
Society plays under this season’s rules; 
every one is very sorry, for Helen is per- | 
sonally a sweet, charming girl. 

Postscript Number Three: Certainly 
every one will be nice to Helen, and every | 
one hopes she will marry the right man and 
take the position to which her beauty and 
her talent entitle her. She is not yet seven- 
teen and there is plenty of time. 
has it that it is to be George Graham, who came 
earns twenty dollars a week in the First 
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“Disappeared With a Yell of Delight Into His Cold Shower Bath” 


National Bank, but is for the undefinable reason one of the 
ultra elect. Every one hopes it is to be—for Helen is a 
lovely, sweet little girl. 

During the long ride from Chicago to Navarre Henry 
pondered deeply his duty to civilization. He treasured three 
letters from Miss Helen Richmond, but they were written 
in an abnormally large hand, and made for quantity instead 
of quality. She had said nothing of the awful fate to which 
she was destined, but she surely must realize it by this time. 
He wondered if it hurt her as much as it hurt him. 

He still considered her the prettiest girl he knew—and he 
had kissed her. To be sure there might be a few broad- 
minded people in the world who would say that a single 
moonlight embrace between Miss Sixteen and Mr. Seventeen 
is not equivalent to 4 declaration, but this relief was not open 
to Henry, because he could not conceive it. He had his 
mother and Roberta to reckon with, and he couldn’t believe 
that they would approve his cultivation of a girl they 
wouldn’t invite to divide their tea and frosted cakes. Like 
many a better man before him Henry shuddered to behold 
the ramifications of social reform. It was not clear to him 
that Society is exclusive in inverse proportion to the popula- 
tion of the town, and he had not been told that Our Set is 
founded on nothing more tangible than instinct. Manlike 
he thought it was jealousy. 

He was seventeen, a citizen of the United States, and 
under its Constitution he was entitled to life, love and the 
pursuit of happiness—synonyms, all three. Why couldn’t 
the world let him enjoy them? 

When the train came to a standstill at the little granite 
station he was fascinated into an exquisite state of loose- 
jawed delight at the sight of Miss Helen Richmond on the 
platform. He wanted to salute her according to the dictates 
of his heart, but he didn’t dare. And when he climbed into 
the runabout beside his father he was wondering if she had 
come to meet him, or George Graham, who unexpectedly 
emerged from the forward Pullman. ’ 

IV 
ENRY, wearing a new tie, which was pronounced sen- 
sational even in Chicago, went down to call on Miss 
Richmond, and found her wearing the gown which was 
inextricably bound to his affections. They shook hands 
solemnly. 
‘I’ve come back, you sce,” 


said Henry brightly. 
Yes—I’m awfully glad, Henry.”’ 

““T hated to stay away so long. I’ve got only another 
month in Navarre—and then I’m off for four years. We'll 
have to make the most of it, Helen.” 

‘*Ves,”’ she conceded; ‘‘ we will, won’t we?” 

Henry looked at her curiously. Whether it was due to the 
warm weather, or to her knowledge of the tenets of Society, 
or to his absence, she appeared to have aged a year during 
the two short months. Just before he departed for Chicago 
he had kissed her; now she sat in the Richmond living-room 
with her hands folded in her lap, and calmly inquired after 
his health. 

‘“‘T came over,” said Henry, ‘‘to see if you’d like to take a 
drive this afternoon.” 

“Why,” said Helen, in confusion, “‘I’d love to go with you, 
but I’m going out with some one else.” 

““You are?”’ 

She nodded. ‘‘I want to go with you, Henry; but of course 
you know how it is, don’t you?” 

‘“Yes. There’s not much time left though.” 

She caught his hand with a pretty gesture. ‘‘Henry, no 
matter what happens—even after you go to college—we'll 
always be good friends, won’t we?”’ 

‘We sure will,’’ said he with strained enthusiasm. 

‘“You’ve done so much for me; I can’t begin to tell you 
how much! I wish you were going to stay here forever.” 

‘“‘T haven’t done anything I know about,”’ he said. 

““Yes, you have. When I was a very little girl I always 
looked up to you, Henry. You were the first boy I ever knew 
who didn’t tease me. You were kind. Then you — 
—she 


me to play tennis, and ride, and play the mandolin’ 





“* If You’re Sure You’re-Not Hurt, Tell Me—is it True They’re Engaged ?’” 


(Page 6) 


Graham’s horse, pawing and rearing spir- 
itedly, afforded him a momentary respite 
from his suffering, for he loved horses. He 
appraised the animal with joyless accuracy, sighed heavily, 
and turned and walked one block north—thinking. 

A startled scream brought Henry to his senses. One 
lightning glance showed him what had happened. Graham, 
about to vault to the seat beside Miss Richmond, had missed 
the step, and the horse had bolted. Graham, clinging des- 
perately to the runabout body, was struggling to avoid the 
wheels and to reach a point of safety; but even if he had 
succeeded in the attempt it might have been only a 
postponement of disaster, for the reins dragged loose on the 
ground! 

Henry dug his toes into the turf and took the middle of 
the road ata bound. His hand grasped the bit as the horse 
swept past him; his hundred and seventy pounds of solid 
weight depended from it; and Henry, with muscles trained 
by every exercise known to the youth of America, sawed! 

It was brief heroism. A hundred yards from the starting 
point the horse, trembling violently, was checked; and Henry 
battered, bruised, but on his feet, thanked. Heaven. 

“Now I—I’ll hold him,” he said with difficulty, ‘‘ while 
you get in. He’s—all right now.”’ 


HERE was no answer. Graham was sitting on the floor 

of the runabout, with his head in Miss Richmond’s lap; her 

arms were around him and her expression was unmistakable. 

“T’m all right,” said Graham stoutly. ‘I can sit up— 

look out, Helen! Somebody’ll see you! Ugh! I must have 
sprained my ankle on that wheel !”’ 

‘Lead him back, lead him back!”’ said Helen hysterically. 
‘‘George—dear! Tell me, are you hurt?” 

Henry, pale, shaken and very quiet, led the horse to the 
Richmond gate, and tethered him to the hitching-post. 
Then, limping much worse than Graham, he assisted that 
gentleman to the veranda and deposited him in the hammock. 

Helen was at his feet. ‘‘Oh, George!’’ she was saying. 
“George! Oh, Henry! You were so brave!’’ She passed 
her hand across her eyes. ‘‘Oh, you poor boy! Does it 
hurt, George, dear?”’ 

‘‘No—it’s nothing.’’ He grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ We'll have 
to tell him, Dear. It’ll be all over town tomorrow.” 

“‘T don’t think you need to tell me,’’ said Henry. 

Miss Richmond was able to smile through her tears. ‘‘ We 
meant to keep it a secret—for at least two years,’’ she said. 
“But ——” 

“The truth is ’ said Graham. 

‘“‘We’re engaged,’’ faltered Helen. 
day. Is it better now, Dearest ?’’ 

‘‘Much better. Well—it can’t be a secret now, can it?”’ 

Henry, admirably composed, offered a hand to each. 
“‘Congratulations,”’ he said. ‘‘I—I hope you have a corking 
time, both of you. I wish you joy, you know. There isn’t 
anything else I can do, is there?”’ 

“‘Henry! You’re hurt, too!”’ 

The boy waved a hand deprecatingly. ‘‘ What’s the use?”’ 
he said. ‘‘J’m not engaged !”’ 


V 


s 
| gee RTA, who was alone in the house, met her brother 
at the door and hugged him frantically. 

“You great big peach!’”’ she cried. ‘‘ You’re a hero, 
Henry! I’m proud of you! Mrs. Patterson saw it out of the 
window; she telephoned! Are you hurt?” 

‘‘Barked my ankle,’”’ he muttered. ‘‘ That brute of a horse 
stepped on my toe too. Look out, Roberta!”’ 

“Henry! If you’re sure you’re not hurt, tell me—is it 
true they’re engaged ?”’ 

“Tt seems so.”’ 

She was quick to catch the intonation. 
didn’t really care?”’ 

His head moved slowly. 
landing. 

“You poor boy. It’sa shame! You're twice the man he 
is—even if he zs twenty-four !”’ 

‘““Graham’s all right. Let me go!”’ 

“I never guessed it,’ said Roberta, patting the shoulder 
that was on a level with her head. ‘I’m so sorry, Dear. I 
never thought you wanted to marry anybody!”’ 

In a sudden flash of light Henry visual- 
ized the college career, the wire-fence trust, 
z | the tennis championship—and who ever 
heard of a married man winning the tennis 
championship ? 
‘“Marry!”’ he said uncertainly. ‘I 
don’t—think I did.” 
““You didn’t want to marry her?” 
Henry unclasped her arms, and took a 
step upward. 
“‘T don’t believe it ever occurred to me. 
I—I just sort of loved her!” 
“Why, my little brother!” 
Henry stopped on the stairs, and shook 
his forefinger at her. ‘‘ None of that,’’ he 
commanded brusquely. ‘None of that 
baby stuff, Roberta. I’m only three years 
younger than youare. But look here—you 
ask Helen Richmond to your next party; 
understand ?”’ 
“‘T wrote you —— 
“T remember what you wrote all 








“‘Since—since yester- 


“Henry! You 


Roberta caught him on the 


” 





. Pee 
right, 


said Henry confidently. ‘o> yeu remem- 

ber that she’s engaged tc Griham. 

| Do you understand? S. > ack in Soci- 
Vd: | ety—anyway.” 








NOTE — The second story in this series will appear in 
the next issue of THE JourNAL (for February). 
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“Roberta,” he said dumbly, . 
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Part Three 

id ETER PADDOCK emerged from the grimy office of the touched ‘“‘ Carstairs’’’ she threw herself upon his bosom, and She stared at him, unbelieving. 

a Pree justice, whither he and Henriette Dale had gone _ her tears inundated his necktie. He felt the dampness on ‘““You see you are the one who must forgive,” he said. 
he posthaste after his impulsive proposal, as gay a bride- __ his throat. “This contest wasn’t my idea, Dear, and I disliked it almost 
1g. groom as matrimony had produced to date. With a proud “Wait, Peter!” she sobbed wildly. ‘‘Wait! Why should from the first. I was rushed into it by my cousin, who’s in 
ar air of proprietorship he looked down at the girl beside him. they send that here?” the advertising business. At the start it sort of dazzled me— 

a ‘“‘Oh, Peter,’”’ she whispered joyfully, ‘‘it seems so wonder- ‘“Well—I know the editor,’’ lamely explained Peter. it meant fame and fortune—and excitement. Later I tried 
as ful! Almost too wonderful to last! Tell me it will last.” “Oh, no!’ Her sobs shook them both. ‘‘That couldn’t be to back out, but they wouldn’t let me. However it’s all 
, ‘Forever,’ he answered. But in the middle of the word _ the reason, Peter.” right now.” 
r= he remembered. ‘‘Forever!’’ he repeated fiercely. “No. Maybe not. I’ll tell you—later.” 
ite Beside them on the train going to New York a man read an “Peter!’”’ She stood off from him, and gazed tragically “ Y PETER, Basil Denbeigh?’’ She tried to grasp this 
te evening paper. In big black headlines it proclaimed: into hiseyes. ‘‘I know. I know why they sent it. It wasn’t astounding fact. ‘‘I can’t believe it.” 
ly, SEVEN MILLION WOMEN COMPETE meant for you, Peter. a meant for me. Oh, Peter, Peter, “But it’s true. When I went into this thing, Dear, all I 

FOR AUTHOR can you ever forgive me?”’ aes knew about love was that it was something that made a book 
ne : Peter put one hand to his swimming head. Was the world | sell. And then I met you—and loved you—and realized that 
m, BAST DENBEIGH NOV EE Coreen mad? a man who married for any other reason than love wasn’t a 
ed ce eee “Forgive you?’’ he questioned. ‘‘ Why—what . man at all. And I decided that I’d marry for love—no mat- 
eS- And there, on that front page, was a huge picture of Mr. She dragged him into a chair. ‘‘It has driven me nearly ter what happened—so I married you quickly. I married 
he Trevor, of ‘‘Carstairs’,’’ standing pompously beside a mad. It has almost spoiled our honeymoon for me. But, you before—she—could get me. Wasit wrong of me, Dear?”’ 
ad mountain of white envelopes. “But what shall we do?” 

a And the mountain was twice as moaned Henriette. ‘‘Oh, Peter, 
he high as Mr. Trevor in his plump- what now?” 

ness. ‘‘A Few of the Replies’”’ ‘Why it’s all right. You’ve 
of was the title of the picture. won. You said so yourself.” 
rse “Seven Million Women a “Oh, no, Peter. Things don’t 
lid Peter Paddock read it over twice happen likethat. I never won— 
ed as he rode back to New York never in the world. I see now 
? with his wife by his side. my solution was stupid. Don’t 
ing For the first time his courage count on that.” 
Iry began to wane, and black visions But that was exactly what 
. of the future haunted him. Peter was counting on. All 
ile Yet even in that moment of through the contest he had had, 
apprehension a sudden sense of underneath, a sneaking notion 
pride was his. He was the first that perhaps the gods would be 
or man in history to be fickle to kind to him and save the day 
her seven million women. after all. And now he was quite 
yle. Peter intended to tell his wife, gay, for he was certain that this 
es of course. Ever since the cold was the way they had chosen. 
ive November morning when he Blithely, jauntily, he stepped 
came into the world Peter Pad- to the table. Smilingly he 
lly. dock’s intentions had been ab- opened ‘Carstairs’ Weekly.” 
solutely above reproach. But Here was the page. ‘Basil 
the whenever the carrying out of Denbeigh is Peter Paddock.” 
st. those intentions involved a bold Yes. And 
hat front he had been extremely re- *“‘Peter!’’ screamed little Mrs. 
ck. luctant of performance. Hewas Paddock. ‘‘Whatisit? What’s 
ng. reluctant now. the matter?”’ 
sed “Henriette,” said Peter 
» it DAY was devoted to mov- thickly, ‘‘becalm. You must be 
ing from Mrs. Brennan’s to calm. I’ve been awarded to 
ive a small apartment hotel near the Miss Carlotta Stone, of Kansas 
square. It wasa day of dust and City, Missouri.” 
disorder—no time for confessions He had expected her to faint. 
We surely. Another day was con- He felt rather faint himself. 
vid. sumed in getting settled. Peter But instead she stepped quickly 
wrote a note to Bob telling of his to his side. Her ecyes glowed 
change of address, and with elo- with determination. 
ter- quent pen requested that he be “‘Peter,’”’ she said firmly, ‘‘ she 
left alone for the present. Bob sha’n’t have you. Never!” 
3 replied that he well understood “Of course not,’ answered 
ich. Peter’s feelings, and added, Peter faintly. 
cing apropos of the move to larger Then, on tiptoe, he stepped to 
sn’t quarters: ‘‘Getting ready for the door and turned the key in 
the wife, eh?”’ Peter, ina rage, the lock. 
é tore the note to shreds. 
ep’ Onthe third day of that honey- ‘\ HAT do you suggest?” 
moon, that mingled so relent- asked Mrs. Paddock 
lessly the bitter with the sweet, briskly. They had sat down—it 
Peter decided that he must delay was her idea—to talk it all over. 
ther no longer. In trembling tones Peter looked at his pretty little 
he broached the subject of Basil wife in awe. She was still small, 
ero, Denbeigh. His wife paled. Un- but she was nolonger timid. The 
the deniably she was frightened. He light of battle to come filled her 
could not understand. Had she eyes. He felt very proud that 
orse a premonition? He allowed her such a woman found him worth 
to change the subject, which she fighting for. 
is it did with nervous haste. The courage in her heart, how- 
On the following day the same ever, was not duplicated in his. 
thing happened again. How “We might disappear,’ he 
You could he be expected to confess, hinted weakly. ‘‘ Algiers—some 
Peter thought, if she continually. town in South America—any 
the put obstacles in his way? His place where there is no—er 
ilence was on her own charming extradition.” 
n he little head. ‘Nonsense, Peter. What can 
rhe fatalissue of ‘‘ Carstairs’,”’ they do to you, anyway?” 
awaited feverishly by press and “T don’t know. Perhaps’’— 
ilder public, was just two days away he shuddered—‘“‘they can arrest 
Ee when there came, one afternoon, me for—bigamy.”’ 
a knock on the Paddock door. “T don’t see how.” 
sual- Unsuspecting, Peter opened it. ;' “‘But—I signed a paper.” 
rust, A small messenger boy stood in —————— “No paper was ever signed 
ever the hallway. He held out to “** Beg Pardon,’ He Said, ‘I Should Have Mentioned it Sooner. My Wife!’” that a lawyer couldn’t prove 
nnis Peter a tightly rolled periodical. illegal.”’ 

‘From Mr. Trevor, of ‘Carstairs’ Weekly,’” said the boy, Peter—when you understand—when you realize— you won’t “Tt would be far simpler,’’ said Peter, ‘‘ just to disappear.” 

| and departed. be hard on me. Will you, Peter dear?” Mrs. Paddock shook her head. 

With the package fairly searing his hand Peter stumbled ‘“‘Hard on you?’’ queried Peter. “It would be cowardly,” she announced, “besides being 

back into the room. He was at the judgment seat now and “‘T didn’t suspect then—that you cared. And I was so inconvenient. No, Peter, you'll just have to stay and 
ok a no mistake. lonely—and it seemed like such a lark—well, in spite of what _ brazen it out.”’ 
ably, . His wife came forward briskly, a smile lighting the brown _I said about Basil Denbeigh being rather horrid—I entered Peter heard that with sinking heart. 
me. eyes of which he had grown so fond. ‘‘What is it?” she the contest, Peter. And now—now I’ve won! I’ve won! ““But—I’m not brazen,” he objected. 
inquired, I’m sure of it. Oh, Peter—it’s terrible!” “*VYou’ll have to be this time,”’ she told him. 

‘‘I—I don’t know,” stammered Peter. Peter felt a sudden insane desire to laugh. He took out He got up and walked the floor. Oh, for a book telling 
hook “Let’s find out,’ she beamed. Gently but firmly she his handkerchief and mopped his wet brow. ‘‘What makes how to be brazen in one lesson! ‘‘I’ll do my best,’”’ he said 
”’ he removed the package from Peter’s wild clutch. Still smiling you think you’ve won?”’ he asked. presently. “But I’m not that sort, Dear—I warn you.” 
that she slit the wrapper with a pair of scissors. ‘“‘T knew I would,” she sobbed, “‘ because with all my heart “Poor boy.’”’ She patted his cheek. ‘‘ This is hard on you, 
years Unrolling eagerly, an advance copy of ‘‘Carstairs’’’ lay and soul I don’t want to win now. That’s the way things I know. But you'll have time to practice je 

you face up upon the table. always happen in this world. I’ve been thinking it over The telephone rang. Peter took it in shaking hands. He 
arty; i a aaa since we've been married, and I realize that my solution was lifted the receiver to his ear. Bob Paddock’s cheery tones 
a ee ee eee ee ee clever—diabolically clever. It couldn’t help but win. And smote upon his hearing. 

mm Tans Tasve oh, Peter! it seems like such an—insult—somehow, to you. “Hello, Peter. That you? Cheer up, old man! She's 

cht,” promised the cover, in bold, black type. But how could I know that you cared—that you’d ask me a peach—a beauty.” 

nem- Well, it was all up now. Like a man in a dream Peter to marry you? I couldn’t. Remember that, Peter. And ““Who is?’’ questioned Peter faintly. 

ham. advanced to the table and stretched forth his hand. He forgive me.” “Miss Stone. The girl you’re going to lead to the altar. 

Soci- would know the worst, and then he would tell her the whole Peter was actually laughing now. ‘‘Henriette,’’ he said, I knew two days ago she’d won, so I telegraphed her to come 
terrible story. “‘vou’re a clever little girl. If you entered that contest you on. I’m upat the station with her now.” 

a He failed to notice that Henriette had grown deathly pale won, of course. And it’s the luckiest thing in the world. 


and that tears of fright filled her eyes. Just as his hand 





Because—I’m Basil Denbeigh.”’ 


(Page 7) 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 41 
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A Young Girl’s Dreams and Idea 
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Number Three: The First Letters That She 
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USTY LOCKS is receiving letters. 
There would, of course, seem 
nothing strange about this if the 
outer appearance of the letters were 
not so peculiar that we can never 
fail to note when one arrives. None 
of us has seen the contents of any of 
these letters. This of itself is unu- 
= || sual, for Rusty is wont to tear open 
| the letters which come to “er in the 
| morning mail, just about as we are 
finishing breakfast, and read ex- 
tracts from them to whoever cares 
to listen. 

These letters are bulky, most of them, and all of them are 
blue. The hue of the envelope isa peculiar greenish-blue, and 
the paper is broadly ribbed on a diagonal slant, so that, after 
having seen it once, one cannot fail to recognize the brand. 
It is an expensive paper, and the handwriting upon it is very 
black and heavy, the #’s all crossed with such a slashing blow 
of ink that they are plainly discernible across the room. The 
t’s in the middle of the address, for instance, ‘‘ Miss Ruth 
Rust Jordan,”’ practically efface the other letters, as if, in a 
fit of temper, the writer had determined to cross out the 
offending name. 

Now that a half-dozen of these missives have arrived 
within a week’s time the family is taking notice. The fact 
that Rusty no longer opens her mail in our presence, but goes 
away to her room to do so, fills her brothers—particularly 
Kent, the younger, Rusty’s senior by two years—with an 
irresistible desire to tease. As he catches sight of the green- 
blue rib in the pile, on this, the eighth, morning, he observes— 
as his sister lays it, face down, beside her plate: “‘He’s 
certainly hitting up the pace, isn ’t he, Rus?”’ 

Rusty looks up, W ith an expression ‘of complete mystifica- 
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tion. ‘‘Who?”’ she inquires. 
‘‘Haven’t a notion. But he must be a spendthrift of a 
chap, judging by his recklessness with the ink. Better 


look out.’ 
‘Have you any idea at all,”” Rusty asks politely, “ 
you are talking about?” 

‘* Almost none whatever. But I thought you might have. 
In your next it would be easy for you to mention to him that 
frugality in youth tends to abundance in old age, and that it 
grie vesay outh who is himself an example of thrift i 

‘Let’s see—I believe you are specializing in English, aren’t 
you?” suggests his sister. 

‘In advice, just at present. But really, Rus 44 

“Mother, will you excuse me, please?’’ Rusty asks of me, 
with uplifted eyebrows, and slips out of the room. 

‘“That’s always the way,’’ Kent remarks in a whimsically 
complaining tone, to the remainder of the family, as he him- 


what 











self rises. ‘* Show a little brotherly interest and it’s mistaken 
for curiosity. Why should I care who writes to my sister 
except that I’d like to remonstrate with him for his 


abominable taste in notepaper. Hullo—what’s this? 

The maid is entering with a great florist’ s box, and it 
proves to be ad lressed to Rusty. This, in August, 
surprising that it rouses much interest in the family. 

‘It’s probably from the ink-slinger,”” Kent hazards. ‘It 
would be just his style.”’ He calls up the stairs, and Rusty 
appears at the top. 

McLain, running up on his own affairs, 
her. ‘‘ Better discourage him, Sis,’’ he observes, patting her 
on the head as he passes. ‘‘ You’rea mere infant, you know— 
and’ you’re going away to college. No nonsense for you!’’ 


is so 


takes the box to 


FIND the flowers in Rusty’s room later—masses of won- 

derful exotic bloom. Rusty herself is writing away furiously 
at her little desk, and I see several discarded sheets in the 
wastebasket beside her. I ask no questions. Rusty herself 
will tell me in due time—unless she is much changed from 
the girl who has grown up by my side. 

Somehow, though Rusty has many good friends among the 
boys and young men we know, she has thus far escaped any 
serious affairs of sentiment. But this really begins to look 
like a serious affair. The green-blue letters come faster. One 
arrives late in the evening, by special messenger. Rusty 
spends an astonishing amount of time in her room, and she 
seems to be forever writing at her desk. 

She has taken to coloring hotly when the mail arrives, but 
the expression upon her face strikes me as one rather of 
annoyance than of pleasure in the storm of green-blue mis- 
sives with which she is constantly assailed. And when, 
one night, I discover her in tears—a most unusual thing— 
with her lap full of little green-blue scraps of paper, I think it 
time to show her that I recognize something wrong. 

‘‘Well, dear,” I say, “‘can I help?” 

She scrambles to her feet. She has been sitting on the 
floor by her open window, which looks out upon the lawn 
where tennis is going on—usually her favorite diversion. 
The young people below have been calling to her to come out 
and play, but J have heard her refusing. 

“Oh, I wish I could tell you about it!” 
I don’t know whether I ought to or not.” 

‘‘Whatever it is,” I answer, “‘I am sorry it makes you so 
unhappy. Can’t you put it away now and go out and play? 
You have been in your room so much lately.” 

‘I know it—but I’ve had to. I’ve had to answer letters till 
I’m half crazy. I think every one I send will be the last, but 
they keep coming. I never saw such a perfectly silly, unrea- 
sonable ’’ She stops short. ‘Oh, ought I to tell you?” 

“‘T should think you might, dear. But of course I don’t 
know. Youwillhave to judge whethe ‘r you Can trust me 

“Oh, I can trust you, Mummy—goodness, I should think 
so! Only, it’s somebody’s else affairs, and I don’t know 
whether she—I know, of course, she would be wild at the 
idea of my showing any one her letters. But I absolutely 
don’t know what to do with her.” 

I breathe more freely. So it is not a male correspondent 
who is pursuing her so relentlessly. 

“‘Perhaps you can tell me enough to let me suggest a 
course,” I say to her. ‘‘I can see for myself that some one is 
keeping you very busy answering letters.” 

“Busy! Why, I positively loathe the sight of one of those 
horrid ribbed things. Yet I’m sorry for her, too. Oh, you 
might as well knowsomething of it. It’sa ‘crush’! Ofcourse 
I’ve gone through them before, but never anything like this. 


she cries. ‘‘ But 


STRATION BY ALICE BARBER 
Mummy, I simply can’t get loose! 
I can’t get loose. She won't let go! 

The despair in these words would be funny if it were not so 
real. It strikes me, as I look closely at Rusty Locks, that the 
experience, whatever it has been, is telling on her physically. 
I sit down in a wicker armchair, and Rusty comes instantly 
to drop upon the floor at my feet and lay her arms upon my 
lap, looking at me over them beseechingly. And I speak now 
with the authority I do not often show since Rusty has so 
nearly grown up, for I feel that she will welcome it. 

“Tell me, dear. I think you need to ease your mind.” 

““You haven’t even seen her. She’s a girl I met in June, 
a niece of Mrs. Randolph, and she’s to stay there all this 
year, while her father and mother are abroad. I liked her 
at first, and I was sorry for her because she was so lonely. 
She’s not a bit like the Randolphs. You know they’re all for 
athletics, and she’s not strong, and they don’t realize it and 
are always laughing at her because she doesn’t want to do the 
things they do. Shetooka fancy to me the first time we met. 
It was all right for a while, but now it’s simply awful!” 

‘Why haven't I seen her? Haven't you invited her here?”’ 

“Yes, but she won’t come. She won’t go anywhere. She 
just mopes in her room, and cries because her father and 
mother didn’t take her with them. She says she has no heart 
for anything—but me. She’s all heart for me.” 

““How old is she?” 

“‘Just a year older than I am—she was twenty in June. 
In fact it was on her birthday that I met her. She was sick 
with crying because she was here on her birthday and the 
presents her mother had sent her hadn’t come.” 


I've tried and tried, and 


” 


‘te picture Rusty is drawing does not appeal to me—of 
this Niobe whose tears seem to flow unceasingly, without, 
it would seem, due cause. The Randolphs are among the 
finest people we know. No guest of theirs would be allowed 
to suffer with melancholy if they could help it, though I 
doubt if they would be tolerant of long-continue dw eeping, 
unless it were justified by circumstances of real woe. 

I inquire further. Rusty admits that the Randolphs have 
done their best for Estelle, but that Estelle cares for nobody 
except Rusty herself. For Rusty, Estelle has developed such 
a passion of affection that Rusty has been well-nigh over- 
whelmed by it. On Rusty’s shoulder Estelle has been fairly 
swooning. And Rusty, though interested at first, has become 
intensely weary of being swooned upon, and has rebelled. 
It was at the hour of rebellion that the letter-writing began. 

“What do you think, Mummy?” Rusty says, sitting up 
suddenly and fixing me with unhi appy eyes. “She was angry 
first because once when I went to see her I only kissed her 
twice—once when I came 
and once when I left!” 

‘How many times did she 
expect you to kiss her?”’ 

“Dozens,” says Rusty sol- 
emnly, “Hundreds!” 

“Tn one visit?’ 

She nods. And I under- 
stand. Poor Rusty has be- 
come the victim of one of the 
most unwholesome experi- 
ences which can come to 
a girl—and one of the most 
common. In these days 
such affairs are well called 
‘“‘crushes.”’ They crush to a 
jelly all healthy sentiment, 
and make it into a morbid 
paste of perverted desires. 

‘And her letters, Mum! 
Ever since I stopped going 
she has simply persecuted me 
with letters.” 


re 


OW that she has begun 

Rusty cannot stop—and 
there is no reason why she 
should. Better to tell the 
whole unpleasant tale and 
have it over, and find out how 
to deal with the situation it 
has become. For situation it 
is, as I discover by the read- 
ing of one of the green-blue 
letters. 

“One will be enough,” 
Rusty says, as she puts it in 
my hands. ‘‘ You’ve always 
said you could tell as much 
froma letterasfrom the sight 
of the person, and I think 
now I ought to let you know 
what she is like.” 

1 read the letter—as much 
of itasI can stand. And,as 
Rusty expected, it reveals to 
me the writer. When I finish, 
‘Poor little girl!’’ I say, and 
feel intense pity for the un- 
known—yet so well known— 
Estelle. 

Rusty flushes. ‘‘Then 
you're sorry for her, just as 
I was. You think she’s suf- 
fering, as she says, and I 
ought not to be hard on her. 
I’ve tried so not to be hard on 
her, but—oh, I’m so deadly 
tired of her!” 

“Yes, I’m sorry for her,” I explain, “but not just as you 
are. I’m sorry that she ae not had better training by her 
mother—training in self-restraint. But I don’t think she is 
suffering, Rusty. I think she is having a glorious time play- 
ing at tragedy. She may not realize it, but this orgy of 
letter-writing she is indulging in furnishes her with excite- 
ment. It is more entertaining to her than the Randolphs’ 
tennis and golf; *hat is why she keeps it up. But—it seems 
to me that there is only one thing to do now.” 

““What?’’ Rusty looks up hopefully. 
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“All Manner of Expressions Chasing Over Her Face 





“ Break it all completely off. Write her one final letter, if 
you must—or, much better, go to see her 

Rusty’s cry interrupts me. ‘I’ve tried both. She keeps on 
writing just the same, and tells me she hasn’t slept since I 
stopped coming. And when I go to see her—somehow—she’s 
so little, and so pretty, and she dresses so beautifully — 
she’s—she’ s—just like a little, soft pussy-kitten that you’re 
trying to drown—and she clings to you just like that. And— 
and Oh, I’m so tired of her! And she won't let gol’’ 
The words break down in an actual sob. 

This is not in the least like Rusty. It is almost the first 
exhibition of ‘“‘nerves’’ I have noted in her, and proves how 
Estelle has worked upon her. 

I speak sternly now. “Little girl,” I say, with my hand 
on her shaking shoulder, ‘‘ get up and wash your face and go 
down and play tennis until dark. Drop all this tonight as 
completely as you know how. In the morning we will talk 
about it again, and I think you will see what to do.” 

She obeys, though it is some time before she appears on 
the tennis court. Elaine is there, Rusty’s dearest friend, and 
Geraldine, and Ned Euston and Tom Braithwaite. Lester 
Wilde comes over, and McLain brings Annette. These young 
people are much together, and it is not long before Rusty is 
gay again. 

When it grows dusk the whole party comes over to the big 
porch where I| am sitting. 

Soon afterward a special messenger arrives with a letter for 
Rusty. In the light which streams out from the library 
windows we can easily discern its color, and even the broad 
ribs diagonally crossing it. 

“My word!” explodes Kent—but Rusty walks straight 
over to me with the letter and puts it into my outstretched 
hand. Kent, seeing, desists abruptly from the fire of jokes in 
which I have no doubt he would otherwise have indulged. 
There is a queer little twisted smile on my daughter’s face as 
her eyes meet mine, but I can see that there is relief for her 
in the mere fact of my sharing her unlucky secret. 








\ E PUT our minds the next morning upon the task 

before us. ‘There is no question about it—neither for 
Rusty’s sake nor for Estelle’s is the thing to go on another 
day. Backed by my approval Rusty feels now, after a night's 
sleep, that she can face the clinging pussy-kitten and—if 
not drown her—put her firmly away and not allow her to 
come crawling back. Once for all she is to tell Estelle that 
she will have no more imitations of love-making, no more 
sickly letter-writing. Speaking of letters—Rusty remem- 
bers the one which arrived last night by special messenger, 
and reluctantly receives it from my hand. 

‘“‘T suppose I shall have to 
read it,”’ she says, and stands 
before me, dressed for her 
call upon Estelle, as she 
| opens the letter. 

She scans the first page rap- 
idly, suddenly cries ‘‘Oh!”’ 
in a breathless tone, and 
goes on through the long 
letter at a breakneck pace, 
all manner of expressions 
chasing one another over her 
mobile face—astonishment, 
relief, amusement, positive 
delight. Then, tossing the 
greenish-blue sheets into the 
air with one triumphant up- 
flinging of her arm, she fairly 
shouts the incredible news: 

“It’s a man! He’s come 
right straight down out of 
the weeping skies and wants 
to marry her! That was the 
matter all the time. She’d 
hada misunderstanding with 
him just before she came 
here, and she thought he 
didn’t care for her. She was 
frightfully unhappy about 
it, and she says she knows 
she’s been perfectly unbear- 
able. But—something about 
me’’— Rusty pauses to make 
a funny face of distaste— 
‘reminded her of him. It 
wasn’t only the color of my 
hair—he must be a redhead, 
too—it was the shape of my 
mouth. Good gracious !’’— 
Rusty runs to the mir- 
ror—‘‘I’ve no mouth for a 
man! He must be a softy. 
If he wasn’t he wouldn’t like 
Estelle, so let’s be thankful 
that he is.’’ 

I am thankful, too, since 
Rusty declares that Estelle’s 
parents will surely under- 
stand and approve. For a 
girl of Estelle’s type perhaps 
an early marriage is the best 
thing that can happen. 
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USTY returns with a 
beaming face from her 

call upon Estelle, announces 
witha ringing laugh that now 
Estelle wants to be kissed 
only upon the cheek, lest 
other and dearer caresses be obliterated, and vows that the girl 
is such a new being that she, Rusty, rather likes her after all. 
“It’s the first time I’ve ever seen her smile,’’ she asserts, 
“and it’s wonderfully becoming. Well, that’s over. Mum, 
I’m going to play over the whole course, all alone, without 
even a caddie, just to get the cramp out of my writing arm.” 


In the next JouRNAL I will tell the story of ‘‘ The Chaperon 
Who Failed to Chaperon,” and what happened to a party of 
young girls and young men in a camp. 
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HE most universa! and the most per- 

plexing question in almost every 
girl’s life is ‘‘ How can I be sure that 
this man, who asks me to be his wife, is 
therightman?’’ Here, forthe first time 
in any magazine, a number of women tell 
her from their own experiences, and 
from their own heart confessions many 
a girl may receive a hint or a clew to 
show her the right way. For this pur- 
pose these women have told their ex- 
periences, and for that purpose they are 
here printed by this magazine. 


THE EDITORS OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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I Choose Between Two Men h 
NE beautiful evening of the Yt 
spri > ne jas a col- SS 
spring term, when I was a col (GS : 


lege girl of eighteen, the boy SS 
whom, because of his popularity in 
every phase of college life, I had been 
proud gradually to allow the monopoly of my ‘‘dates,”’ 
took me unexpectedly into his arms. As he kissed me 
impetuously I was glad, from the bottom of my heart, 
for the training of that mother who had taught me to 
hold myself aloof from all personal familiarities with 
boys and men. For that love had come, and that this 
was the one boy for whom I had been reserving my 
caresses, I never doubted. He wasa favorite with the 
fellows and was liked by the girls; in class politics, in 
athletics, in scholarship he was always in the lead of 
his fellows, and I was proud to let him take me for his 
“own girl.” 

My parents maintained that I was too young to 
know my own mind, and they would not allow us to be 
engaged openly. But I was so certain of the strength 
and the permanency of this boy’s attraction for me 
that my father and mother did not have the courage 
to order the absolute end of what they deemed would 
prove for itself its character as a real or a temporary 
regard. To make the test of time more effectual they 
sent me to a different university, which I entered the 
next autumn, wearing over my heart, but out of sight, 
the fraternity pin that was to me significant of the 
understanding which existed between my lover and 
myself. 


N MY new surroundings I was again in demand for 

the college gayeties, because I so thoroughly enjoyed 
them. Friendships with boys were readily formed. 
But no suspicion of disloyalty to my ‘‘ain laddie” ever 
entered my heart. Our letters sped merrily back and 
forth each day, and the brightest spots of each term 
were the holidays we spent together. Three years 
passed this way. Only once did dissatisfaction enter 
my heart. I had realized early that I had selected for 
myself not the easiest lot I might have chosen. The 
boy whom I had elected to marry was an orphan and 
had his own way to make. So when a Senior, who had 
personal magnetism, family—his mother I adored- 
affluence and a splendid position awaiting him, asked 
me to marry him directly after Commencement, for a 
minute I felt a dissatisfaction. I wished that I might 
have my own lover and all that this other had to offer. 

Then in a flash the realization of my disloyalty came 
over me, and a wave of tenderness for my absent lover 
swept over my heart. He needed me; this boy who 
had everything to offer, and therefore everything to 
enjoy himself, did not need me. It was the sense of 
what I could give the man whom I loved that kept me 
closest to him. I was to him mother, sister and sweet- 
heart; I realized this most fully when.I had to keep 
his ideals up to mine. Brought up without a mother’s 
training or a sister’s influence his principles were not 
wrong, but lax. I had to be on guard to modify, to 
direct his standards if I wanted them to be as mine. I 
supplied for him in a way the need of the father and 
the brother whom he had never known. I cheered, I 
comforted, I encouraged, rejoicing in my belief that 
his dependence upon me proved the strength of his love. 
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How Can She be Sure 
Shat She is Saying“ Yes’ to 


the Right Man? 


om Decoration by Franklin Booth 
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Commencement came for both of us. My fiancé set 
out to clean up his school debts before we should an- 
nounce to the world our engagement, and I spent a 
year with a married sister. There I came in touch with 
a business associate of my brother-in-law—young, 
singularly attractive, my equal in family and in intel- 
lect, the embodiment of my early girlhood’s ideal of 
true manly strength and ability. We were very con- 
genial; I found in hima compatibility that I had never 
found in the man whom I was making my ideal; for, 
brought up in the same home atmosphere, with the 
same parental examples of devoted, unswerving 
Christian life, our ideals and our standards were 
identical. I realized that here was a man whom I 
would not need to keep up to my standards, for in every 
situation his standard would be mine. I divined the 
happiness there would be for a wife in knowing that, 
instead of always being left the burden of deciding a 
moral problem, she might refer her perplexities to her 
husband, confident that in his broader strength she 
could trust to his decision, just as she would rely upon 
him to protect her by his physical strength from the 
brunt of the world. I comprehended that my heart 
was simply echoing the longing of every woman who 
wants to be her husband’s supplement, not his superior. 

I knew that this man was beginning to care for me; 
I felt that I could care for him. My early engagement 
had never excluded the friendship of other men; but 
the thought of marrying any one other than the man 
to whom I had given with my promise a genuine loyalty 
had never before occurred to me. 


OR the first time I doubted that the boy who had 

aroused my girlish love was now the one man who 
could make mea happy,contented wife. He had always 
been a splendid comrade; here was one even better, 
for our standards never clashed. My accepted lover 
I had respected because of my confidence that he could 
do nothing really wrong, yet because of this I had stead- 
fastly condoned weaknesses which I had to recognize. 
In the man who was now offering himself as a lover I 
could find not one trait to condone: he was, I had to 
admit to myself, the ideal a girl wants to find in her 
husband. Moreover it seemed to me that here was the 
man who had been made for me, because not only in 
family, in culture, in ability, in ideals and standards, 
but also in disposition, in the hundred traits that go to 
make up personality, he was in every respect what I 
most admired. He possessed the virtue I had admired 
in the other man, with none of the faults I had condoned. 

Reason impelled me toward the new lover; loyalty 
drove me back to the old. I knew, if I were meeting 
both men now for the first time, which lover I would 
recognize as the Right Man. But did I now have the 
right to hurt the old lover, the right to let myself care 
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for the new lover as I knew I could, 
and the right to make him the One 
Man? 

I recognized that this second man’s 
regard had a basic element which 
could make it a devotion that would 
sweeten my lifetime. He did not care 
for me just because he ‘‘couldn’t help 
it.’’ He knew why he cared for me. 
It was because to him I represented 
the ideal that he had never found in 
any one else but his mother. Heliked 
me because he thought I was the one 
other woman in the world just like 
his mother. This quality of hisregard 
| appealed inexpressibly to me, perhaps 


{| all the more forcibly because I had 

| always longed for that very element 

mS in the love of the other man. I had 

eS always believed there was much truth 
FE in the adage, ‘‘ After the honeymoon 

P eS the husband treats his wife as he has 


treated his mother,” and I had again 

and again regretted that my fiancé 
had of his mother only a vague memory. Yet this very 
thing had‘drawn me to him, and in this minute of doubt 
it continued todraw me toward him. While hisinability 
fully to comprehend the graces and the blessings of an 
ideal home life would probably deprive me of the finest 
type of appreciation, yet would it not be a wonderful 
privilege to be allowed to teach him what true love 
ina homecan mean? Inthe joy of creating in my hus- 
band ideals he had never known could I not forget my 
own longing fora more perfect harmony of our hearts 
and minds? 


HEN suddenly I realized that this moment in my 

life was not the moment for entire unselfishness. In 
choosing her husband a girl must not be influenced by 
the thought of the qualities that she may produce in 
her husband; she must decide the qualities which she 
wants in the man whom she is to marry. I should 
choose for my husband, not the man who was dependent 
on me for his highest moral stamina, but the man on 
whom I could be dependent for my truest strength. I 
knew that my thought for myself at that moment was 
the supreme test which time would justify, because the 
woman’s love which was taking the place in my heart 
of the earlier girl’s affection told me that, in giving 
myself the right to return the love of the man whose 
every quality merited my admiration and respect, I was 
choosing for my children a father whom they could 
respect, and to whom they could turn for the father’s 
strength and understanding which should supplement 
the mother’s sympathy. 

So I parted from my first lover and married the 
Right Man, hoping that my son would be in every 
respect just like his father. Years have gone, and that 
son has never come. Yet my daughters are today 
choosing for themselves husbands “‘just like Father,”’ 
and in each of their hearts is a reéchoing of the same 
contentment and peace that has gladdened my heart 
since the Right Man came to me. 


What Do You Answer to This Question? 


ROM the depths of experience, of error, of love, of 
joy and of pain I would say to the girl who faces this 
great moment in her life, ask yourself this question and 
answer it honestly at whatever cost to your self-esteem: 
‘What is my ideal with respect to this marriage?”’ 
If the answer comes: ‘‘To be mistress of a home in 
which I can be free to follow my own tastes and desires; 
to have pretty clothes and somebody to take me about 
and give me lots of good times; to be loved and hu- 
mored and protected from all the disagreeable things 
of life’’—then wait, the right man has not yet come. 
But if your heart replies with deep conviction: ‘‘To 
bea true helpmeet to him, standing shoulder to shoulder 
in adversity as in success; to help him find happiness 
in his chosen ways, though they may. differ from my 
































ways; to make my love a stimulus to high endeavor rather 
than a clog; to practice patience, kindness and forbearance; 
to devote my best thought and ‘effort so to administer the 
affairs of our home that he may find it always a hav en of 
peace and joy’’—if this is your honest answer rejoice and 
hesitate no longer, love is yours, 


The Bond That Can be Trusted 


HESE days we hear much about congeniality as a basis for 

marriage. But I say not congeniality of ideas and tastes, 
but congeniality of spirit. Love is a _ elemental force. 
Twoheartsare drawn togetherasthesteelandmagnet. There 
may be congeniality of tastesand ideas, and there may not be. 
I believe this is not essential, unless the idea or inclination 
is so at one with us that it 7s ourselves. 

For instance, I am musical to my fingertips. I sing and 
play and love music. My husband isa monotone. He has 
an appreciation of music, and I have trained him until now 
he carries a tune fairly well. On the other hand we are at 
one in our love for poetry. He is fairly steeped in it. We 
both love books. But I have known other men who loved 
books, and one who was a trained musician, yet neither 
attracted measa lover. Sucha bond, lam persuaded, is not 
great enough to insure happiness in married life. 

Some may think congeniality, so called, is a “‘safer 
venture than love. But I believe this is the fire without the 
warmth and the thrill. 

In addition to his lack of music my husband was in other 
“ays uncongenial, in the common usage of the word. He 
was not polished, was not versed 
in the little niceties of life. He 
was just a man all the way 
through; yet sometimes I missed 
the little graces in him. 

But there was and is between 
us this great force which is so 
elusive to define and yet so power- 
ful in its manifestations—a force 
which draws all things unto itself; 
which is not dependent upon at- 
tainment or beauty, but which is 
rooted in the great fundamentals 
of our natures, wor while it is born 
in the creative function of our 
being is yet holy in thought and 
spirit and capable of all sacrifice 
and devotion. 

“Leaving all others cleave ye 
only unto him so long as ye both 
shall live.’”’ They are solemn 
words, and for a happy marriage 
must be sanctified by a love that 
knows no self—a love that 77: NY 
“‘never faileth.”” If your lover is Hi) 


” 








GOD, I thank Thee! 

With every glowing part of n 
From the whole heart of me, 
I thank Thee, 


compliment of putting her on her mettle to show her best 
of heart and mind. 

He loved athletics—especially baseball—music, books, 
pictures, a good play. He loved the outdoors most of all, 
and in the spring would bring me delicate bunches of wild 
flowers, little bouquets that many a society girl would laugh 
at, quaint nosegays that I loved better than American Beau- 
ties. He could picnic with a girl and be jolly. He could 
work with a girl and be serious. He could dream dreams 
and be charming. 

These were the qualities that appealed to me—for a long 
time I did not know how strongly. We became fast friends. 
For two years we rowed, skated, tramped and talked together 
contentedly. We gave little thought to the ways whither 
our friendship m ght lead and the goal Mother Nature might 
have in view. In all that time there was no love-making, not 
a squeeze of the hand, not a sentimental whisper. We were 
not playing with love. We were too busy to be constantly 
together, and we had both put marriage out of our minds. 
We were not susceptible either, and we did not want to spoil 
a fine friendship by a false step or by analyzing too much. 

Sometimes with a twinge of uncomfortable suspicion I 
wondered how I, who from my youth up had learned the 
value of social position and comfort, could find myself 
interested in a youth who might not be able to offer a woman 
either for a long time tocome. Then I would remind my self 
that I was not interested in him in ‘the marrying way,” 
nor he in me; of course not! We were just good friends. 
Everything was to stay as it was—as long as possible. 

In those two sweet years we taught each other many 
things. I taught him something of life. He opened up new 
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Cushion and chair, dishes and pan and broom, 
The comradeship of a familiar room; 

My plants there in the window, and the glow 
God! Of shining tin things hanging in a row. 

Scorn, if Thou wilt, my common human way— 


our friendship were gone, that it could not stay just as 
it was. And I knew also that he would not take advantage of 
our intimacy; that he would ask nothing, because he felt 
that he had little to offer. 

I had never let any man kiss me. I had never wanted to. 
But when the time came to say good-by, when I knew that 
I should not see my chum again for a long time, when I felt a 
great longing to give him something that I had given no 
other, I kissed him. Then, frightened by my own boldness, 
I fled. For nine months afterward I would not admit that 
I loved him. 

From that time, in answer to his letters, wooing, eloquent 
and pleading, I wrote that I was not sure that I loved him, 
that I thought I did not. And every time I said it I became 
more certain that I did. A hundred times on the point of 
capitulating I always drew back and told myself that I must 
be very sure. 

Once, after a period of ardent courting, which had availed 
him little, my sweetheart wrote that he was afraid that his 
advances only troubled me and that he had better with- 
draw. With what agonies of ingenuity I strove to get him 
back and yet not admit nor promise too much! By this 
coquetry, quite foreign to my usual temper, I became sure 
that my heart would never ‘‘gang’’ free again. 

Then it dawned upon me that he was offering the marriage 
I had dreamed of: rich in freedom and opportunity, in love 
and in real comradeship; a marriage of equal mates, sharers 
of interests and responsibilities. He was working, hoping, 
planning to give me this—if I would have it—because he 
thought me worthy. What could I give him? Not even the 
full measure of health and strength that a man has a right to 
expect. I became humble. By 
my humility I knew my love. 

Then, while I went on writing 
that I was not sure, I began my 
struggleforhealth. Iwasnolonger 
passive under physical ills. I 
worked, played, ate, exercised with 
one idea: to get strong and be 
worthy of him. Only a man who 
could inspire such a struggle could 
have won me. By the deepenergy 
of it I found my place in the uni- 
versal scheme of thingsand bowed 
to the law of life. 

In June, when I saw him, I told 
him that if I could win my fight 
for health by the time he was 
ready, so that I could be a help- 
mate, not a burden, I would be his 
wife. 

I won. Two years and a half 
later we were married. Since that 
time we have had many difficulties 
and hardships. We have been 
poor. We have solved hard prob- 
lems. There have been one or two 
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and doubt will be answered, and 
she will rest in her love. 


How I Grew to Know 
T WAS after I had met a great 


many men of all kinds that I 
first met my sweetheart, but I 
knew, far below the surface of the 
mind, that if I should ever choose 
a man for my mate he would have 
to be of this type. In the begin- 
ning this was only an indefinite 
feeling of recognition and pleas- 
ure. We did not cry “Eureka!” 
we only faintly foreshadowed it. 

Many of the marriages I had 
seen were admittedly unsatisfac- 
tory to the partners themselves 
























II 


Somehow, Father—be it not shame to me!— 

*Tis in such humble ways I compass Thee. 

I seem to see Thee in the simplest things: 

Foamy water that bubbles and sings, 

Bursting in rainbows over the washtub’s rim; 

The clean, sweet clothes filling my basket to the 
brim 

How white they flutter at the wind’s brisk will 

That whips them whiter still! 

And when, over the ironing-board billowing 
clover-sweet, 

They smooth to satin beneath the friendly heat, 

I feel such thrill of happiness. - . Forgive 
me, Lord, 

If praise like mine should not accord! 


III 


God, I am one who cannot understand 
The fearful works of Thy mysterious hand, 
The great immensity that swings above; 
The thing I understand is human love. 


I must speak truth and only truth this day. 
IV 

O God, I seem to find Thee everywhere! 
The steam that rises from the kettle there 
Seems more a miracle, somehow, to me 
Than all the Heavenly marvels that I see. 
The hum of dear things cooking on the range 
Fills me with rapture; Father, is it strange, 
Since these Thy products are of grain and food 
And Thou Thyself hast called them very good? 
And is it wrong, O God—my surging pride 
When the rejoicing oven door swings wide 
On russet bakings I have made to feed 
My hungry brood? Thou knowest, Lord, their 

need. ‘ 

Vv 

Thou knowest how they lean to me for life; 
Even the strong, brave man who calls me wife 
The father of my flock—must look to me 
For blood and sinew and the strength to be. 
This, then, the greatest, dearest thing of all— 
To know that I may answer to their call; 
That Thou hast made me mother, friend and 

mate, 
Keeper of life and molder of their fate. 
By this I know the universe as Thine— 











bitter disappointments. But I 
ama happy woman. By the test 
of our life together I know beyond 
shadow of questioning that I have 
found ‘‘the right man.” 


My One Supreme Test 
S I LOOK back and think of 


the men who have loved me, 
and whom I have ‘‘nearly”’ loved, 
it seems to me my one supreme test 
was asking myself these questions: 
‘‘ Are you willing to live with this 
man in the intimate relationship 
of wife (and be sure you under- 
stand what that means)? Are 
you willing to share his home and 
his life and his work, and help 
him?” Two persons cannot be 
happy together unless their tastes 
and interests are the same and 
they can be real comrades in work 










and to their friends. Other mar- 
riages seemed satisfactory only 
ina materialistic way. A few mar- 
riages, indeed, seemed very good, 
but most of them made me doubt- 
ful and afraid. For why should I 
hope to do better? 

Nor did the young men I met 

make me think favorably of mat- 
rimony. Perhaps I should qualify 
this statement by saying that I 
was never what is called “‘ pop- 
ular’’ and possibly did not see 
their best side. Judged by their 
standards and the conditions of 
their lives they were doubtless 
good fellows, and I think that I 
should be better able now to see 
the good in them. I should find 
them developed into devoted, grass-cutting, parcel-carry ing 
husbands, many of them. However, in those days, with 
the exception of a few who became my staunch friends, they 
seemed much alike and about equally dull and uninspiring. 

I met ‘‘the right man” at a college party. Afterward 
one of the girls spoke to me of the fine men in his fraternity. 
When I said that he was the finest she was amused, for he 
was a country boy, poor, unsophisticated and new in college 
social life. 

He had a fine, hardy, beautiful health that never expressed 
itself in coarse exuberance—so I learned later—but rather in 
gayety and boyish good humor. He was not handsome 
indeed many people thought him homely—but he had merry 
blue eyes that were as clear and frank as a little lad’s. His 
hands were strong and shapely, and, although he worked in 
the biological laboratory as an assistant, his fingernails were 
always immaculate. His whole personal atmosphere was 
clean and fresh and wholesome. He was the good bread 
and butter of human life. 

A man who works his way through college must wear old 
clothes and look shabby at times. There is food for thought 
in the fact that I, who had grown up among people accus- 
tomed to ponder long and seriously on their apparel, was not 
ashamed of those old clothes of his. 

He had an attractive habit of being sincere with women. 
He expressed himself to them directly and freely, with 
courtesy always, but also with a manner which gave them 
credit for commonsense and the ability to think. There 
was in his attitude none of the artificial deference I disliked. 
There was a real deference toa girl’s best self, her aims, hopes, 
interests, ideals. The,compliment he paid a woman was the 


> ‘ . 


Yea, human love and human things 
Of well-worn objects that I love so much— 


the touch 


VI 
O God, I thank Thee! 
With every glowing part of me, 
From the whole heart of me, 
I thank Thee, God! 


worlds of thought to me. 


Just before college days were over 
| began to acknowledge to myself that I knew him better 
in heart and mind than I knew any one else, and that the 
harmony which was between us made it possible for me to 


express myself better to him. This acknowledgment hinted 
plainly that I had found “theright man.”” It showed me that 
I loved him as we love only a few who are very close. But 
I would never admit, even to myself, that | loved as one loves 
a mate. I had not been courted. 

College days were over all too soon and we were parted for 
three months. During that time we corresponded and our 
letters were an expression of our groping efforts to find 
ourselves and each other. By my eager longing for the post- 
man I might have guessed that my heart was alive and 
hungry for love. 

The young man had met my family and had spent several 
holidays at home with us. My father liked him, and my 
mother saw at once that he was the good son of a good 
mother. As I thought about it all I was very glad of their 
good opinion, although I would have fought them all for 
his sake. And this had a meaning if I had been willing to 
read it. 

In September business brought him to the neighboring 
city for a day or two and he spent one evening with me. 
That meeting after a summer of separation was very sweet, 
but it was also sad, for we found we could not talk. You see 
there was only one thing left to talk about. The clematis 
pods hung soft and silky on the vines that bore them and 
swayed to and fro in the breeze as we sat on the piazza wait- 
ing to say good-by. He knew that he might be going out of 
my life, and he did not want to go. I knew that the days of 

(Page 10) 


That hearts and homes and people are divine! 
Is there a greater gift in all Thy store? 
My woman’s heart is full—I ask no more. 


as well as in play. 

I used to ask myself: ‘‘ Are you 
sure you are not carried away by 
certain fascinations of manner or 
personality that may not prove so 
delightful after marriage?”’ Spir- 
itual love and physical passion are 
often so closely related that it 
takes time and thought wisely to 
separatethem. And on that point, 
above all others, a girl must be 
honest with herself. 












Her Mother’s Warning 


V HEN I was twenty a man 

whom I—and my family— 
had known for years asked me to 
marry him. Hehada good stand- 
ing in the community; he was honest; in short he was con- 
sidered a “desirable match.’”’ He had some habits I did not 
admire; I considered him somewhat beneath me in birth 
and intellect, and yet he was, as every one said, ‘“‘a very 
good fellow.” 

I asked for a month to decide. 

During those weeks I thought and I thought. I wanted 
my home; I fairly ached for it. Even if that home were not 
ideal—to whom is it given to have an ideal home? I thought. 
At least would it not be better than spending my life in 
other people’s homes which were certainly not ideal? 

I saw other women’s children, and I wondered about my 
own children. And then, one day, just two days before my 
promised answer, I paused. Swift as a flash my mother’s 
words came back to me: 

‘“‘Some day, my dear child, some man will ask you to be 
his wife. When that time comes think of your own happiness 
of course; that is your right, every woman’s right. But go 
a step further—marry a man whom your children will be 
proud to call ‘Father.’ Make that the final test of the man 
that comes to you: Is he the man you would want as the 
father of your little girl or of your son?’ 

And it was the final test with Tom. I realized that I had 
been about to do the very thing that my mother had warned 
me against doing. Tom might be good enough to be my hus- 
band, but had I a son would I want to point to his father as a 
safe example? On that test, and I see now as a happy wife 
and a proud mothe Tr that it is the supreme test for any girl, 
Tom received my No.’ 


NOTE— The second installment of “this series will appear in an early number 
of THE JOURNAL, 
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XVI 


ICTORY never was able to remember clearly those 

first moments after Craig walked in on her hysterical 

confession to Milhaus. She realized the minute she saw 
her husband’s face, set and suffering in its bitterness, that it 
had been hysterical, that outburst to Milhaus; and when 
Craig ste pped into the room, and between her and the man- 
ager “with his triumphant smile, Victory in a flash—before 
Craig could say a word—drew her hands from Milhaus’s 
and stood quiet, almost deathlike, beside her husband. 

‘Il have been making a great mistake,”’ she told Milhaus 
with the shocked, supersensitive look of the sleepwalker 
newly awakened; ‘‘ what I said to you just now was not true. 
I did not want you to go; I was afraid I should never—but 
no matter. I am sure’’—and even in his disappointment 
Milhaus thrilled to the glorious dignity of her—‘‘you will 
understand; my chosen place is here —with my husband. 
But I thank you from my heart for coming.” 

It was after this that she could not remember what 
happened; with what brief, jerked-out words Milhaus got 
away; nor how long it was before she found herself alone 
with Craig. The conversation that followed then, however, 
she remembered distinctly enough—through her life. An odd 
coincidence of it, to Victory, was their sitting down together 
on opposite sides of the table, exactly as in the scene she had 
gone through so many times (had 
it been in preparation?) where 

Nora’”’ and ‘‘Torvald’’ at last 
face each other for the first serious 
talk of their married life. Only 
here it was Craig who took the 
reins. 

wish to thank you,” he be- 
gan, “ first of all, for your quickness 
in saving the situation just now. 
It was’’—in spite of his evident 
and tremendous effort, bitterness 
would creep into his voice—‘‘ beau- 
tifully done.” 

‘It was sincere,”’ 
simply. 


H° CONVERTED what might 
have been an impatient shrug 
intoa s slump of his broad shoulders. 

‘It was the fine thing under the 
circumstances. It saved my dig- 
nit; y—and yours. I owe you some- 
tl ling for it.”’ 

‘If you do,” she said, “repay 
me by not saying so, by not think- 
ing so, Craig. I wish now only 
to 


said Victory 


‘You wish,” said he, “to go back 
to the stage.”’ 

‘Then you don’t believe me 
sincere? Very well; I shall he ive to 
prove it to you. But I can.”’ The 
real woman shone out of Vic tory’s 
eyesas she looked at him, suddenly 
assured. “I will. Listen: I prom- 
ised you this afternoon to have 
nothing more to do with the theater 
until after election ——”’ 

“Yet you had arranged, and 
knew it at that moment, to take 
charge of some theatricals,” he 
burst forth in spite of himself. 

\licia told me about it—I met 
her—even before ce 

“Yes"’—Victory did not waver 
in her steady meeting of his look— 
“it is true. But when I told you 
I would arrange nothing further I 








“Things Were Swimming Around Her” 


“She Heard Him Say: ‘ Thank You, Gilbert, My Friend! 


meant to telephone Mrs. Loring-West and cancel the prom- 
ise. Then Mr. Milhaus came and 

‘‘And then, of course’’—Craig threw down all pretense 
and spoke out with almost savage violence—‘‘ you were, as 
you once said, putty!”’ 

“Then,” she admitted, ‘‘when he was going I lost my 
head. He said—we had been talking of the theater, and 
when I realized that he was going and that I had promised 
you not to see him again, I did lose my head, Craig. But 
it was only for a moment,’ she pleaded, looking (it came to 
him with actual pain) irresistibly soft and beautiful in her 
new womanliness. ‘‘ Directly I saw you I knew what I really 
wanted. I made it quite clear—to Mr. Milhaus at any rate, 
I think; and perhaps you, too, will be convinced’’— 
wistfully —‘‘when I telephone Mrs. Loring-West and 








ARDON, Mrs. Dexter’’—Fleming’s sleek head in- 
truded—“ will Mr. Dexter have dinner early? I thought 
pe rhaps as Mr. Dexter is going away —— 
“No,” said Craig briefly; ‘I'll dine on the train. 
"* Yes, sir.” 
‘You are generous, Victory,” Craig continued when the 
nan had gone; ‘‘but you are self-deceptive, or else you are 
Sectian kindly to deceive me. The real facts.are,” he told 
her with a sharp breath that made her wince, ‘‘that you’re 
longing to do these theatricals—anything that has even the 
semblance of the stage; that you’ve been pining for it, 
yearning for it, all the while you ve 
“* Ah!”’—swiftly—‘“ you heard what I said to Mr. Milhaus 
and you persist in believing it true, although I—well, it zs 
true,’ she confessed, swerving. 
“Ah!” The abrupt exclamation came from him now. 
“Yes. I have longed for the stage; was it unnatural? 
The life—the things that had been my all in all for more years 
than your career has been yours—was it strange I should miss 
them unspeakably at first?”’ 
Dexter looked away from her tremulous face. ‘“‘No; I 
suppose not. Of course not,” he added positively. 
“But’’—across the table she 
reached a slim hand and laid it on 
his—‘‘that’s over now. I gave it 
up last night while I—while I was 
waiting for you to come home.”’ It 
cost Victory something not to add, 
as was on the tip of her tongue, 
‘‘while you were with Harriet,’ 
for, in spite of the womanliness, she 
was feminine too. ‘ But, finally, I 
gave it up just now,” she added, 
her lipsalittledrawn. ‘‘Won’t you 
be satisfied that it is so, Craig?”’ 
“Ons 


” 








RAIG got up and strode over 

to the window. ‘You make 
me feel a hangman! a—but when 
I saw you standing there with Mil- 
haus,” hebrokeoff witha venom she 
could not understand, ‘“‘I wanted 
to—killyou. It’s quite true; don't 
look at me as if you didn’t believe 
it; surely you can comprehend 
that. Milhaus!”’ 

‘*No, [don’t comprehend.”’ She 
leaned across the table to gaze 
closer at him. ‘‘Why do you hate 
Mr. Milhaus, Craig? You’ve been 
so cordial to the other theater peo- 
ple. I’ve often wondered - 

Craig came and sat down again 
opposite her. ‘‘ You don’t under- 
stand why I hate Milhaus?”’ he 
repeated slowly. 

“No,” said Victory, looking him 
in the eyes. ‘I never have.” 

“You don’t understand why 
finding him here, holding your 
he inds, looking into your face — 

“Craig!” ‘Her face crimsoned. 
“You didn’t think—no, no, you 
couldn’t have thought ; 
That Craig should even imagine 
such a thing! Such a sudden, re- 
volting revolution in the history of 
Milhaus’s fatherly goodness to 
her! ‘‘No,” cried Victory, “you 
couldn't have thought that!” 
(Page 11) 











But for You We Should Have Been Disgraced, Aber!’” 


‘* And if I did,” he said shortly, ‘‘is it any wonder? When 
such a scene comes under my very eyes, and today of all 
days—barely an hour after the talk we’d had? You tell me 
you'll have nothing to do with theatrical things till after 
election, and forty minutes later Alicia tells me you’ve 
arranged to manage some conspicuous society dramatics. 
You ask me to believe that you want to meet Milhaus 
merely on the basis of an impersonal friendship, and I find 
you’’—Craig’s voice thickened—‘“‘well, you know how I 
found you; in an attitude, to say the least, suggestive of your 
old relation with the man.” 

Every bit of color left Victory’s face. ‘“‘What do you 
mean—my ‘old relation’?’’ she asked. ‘‘Please explain, 
Craig; explain rather carefully.”’ 

‘Well, didn’t you tell me yourself —before we were mar- 
ried—that the gossip about you and Milhaus was not without 
foundation? Wait, I can remember your very words’’—but 
suddenly, catching the look in her face, he stopped. ‘‘Can 
you deny it?’’ he demanded. 


HE turned tohim; even in his blind passion he winced at 
the expression in her eyes; and her voice—they were 
strange words with which she began: ‘‘ Mr. Frent once said 
to me: ‘When a man has watched a woman day after day 
and month after month there are some questions that never 
arise about her. They can’t.’ Evidently’’—she continued to 
gaze at him dully—‘“‘ with you they can. They have.” 

‘‘One moment, Victory : 

““And you have answered them,” she went on in a hard, 
distinct tone, ‘both out of my mouth—words I spoke, 
quoting the miserable conclusion of miserable, foul-minded 
people—and out of your own conviction. For now at last 
I know what has been your conviction, what you have 
believed from the first. During our engagement 

“Victory!’’ There was real torture in his cry. 

‘During our engagement,” she repeated stonily, ‘‘ during 
our marriage, during our very honeymoon’”’—her hands went 
up to shut her eyes from him then—‘‘from the first, all 
along, you have believed that!” 

Craig regarded her wretchedly. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, 
Victory, if there is anything that can be cleared up, any 
explanation —_" 

Victory returned his look with a curious fixity. ‘“‘It 
seems to me,”’ she said, “that things are being cleared up— 
explained—very definitely. I’ve been puzzled in the past 
at your attitude toward Mr. Milhaus, toward Mr. Karr’’— 
she paused a moment. ‘‘I suppose you put the same 
construction upon my friendship with Mr. Karr?”’ 

Craig chose his words with desperate carefulness. ‘‘I have 
been jealous of Karr. But, Victory, if I’ve been wrong : 

““Wrong?’’ She broke forth all at once with a high little 
laugh. ‘‘ My dear Craig, it’s I who have been blind, deaf and 
living in a fool’s paradise. I thought you—but why go into 
all that? F inally I understand your aversion to my theater 
associations! Finally I see why you feared the stigma of my 
stage life on your career. Everything now is quite clear; and 
you can go to Albany secure in the knowledge that your path 
from now on will be rid of its most dangerous obstacle. After 
the election I will return to the stage.”’ 

“Victory !’’ he stood over her, trembling in his effort at 
control, ‘‘you can’t mean—are you mad, Victory?” 

“If lam,” she said, regarding him unflinchingly, ‘‘it is not 
remarkable. But I think I am only, at last, beginning to be 
sane. I have been curiously dense, but I understand now. 
And my reputation’’—with an odd inflection—“‘ will hamper 
your career no more. You are free, Craig.”’ 











EFORE he could answer, in the open doorway appeared 
aslight figure. ‘“‘Craig’’—Harriet stepped intothe room. 
“Oh,” she added to Victory, ‘‘forgive me for coming up with- 
out ceremony, but I couldn’t wait to tell Craig the good 
news: the doc tors have held a consultation and they think 
that Tim isn’t going to die. C raig, isn’t it good news? But 
I thought you we re going away?”’ she added, looking from 
Craig to Victory. ‘“‘I thought you ¢ouldn’t wait to hear the 
doctors’ verdict because you had to come home for your bag? 
I made the car fairly fly to get here before you’d gone. Aren’t 
you going? Is anything wrong?” 
‘No, Harriet’; it was Victory who spoke; ‘‘certainly 
he is going—-and you are to drive him down if’’—with a 
brilliant smile—‘‘ you will be so good?”’ She rang the bell. 
Craig watched her without a word. ‘And everything,” 
Victory went on smoothly, “‘is quite right. Mr. Dexter’s 
bag,”’ she told Fleming when he appeared; “put it in Miss 
Welby’s car.”’ 
‘**T shall be charmed.”’ Harriet was looking at her rather 
peculiarly, then at Craig. ‘‘ But,’ she asked him, ‘‘aren’t 
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you glad about Tim? Isn't it a splendid point for your case 
and 2 
‘Splendid; I’m delighted.” 





& raig’s attempt at enthusiasm 
made even him smile grimly. ‘‘Er—we’ll talk about it on 
the way,” he said, adding constrainedly, as Fleming was seen 
crossing the hall with his bag, “‘you won’t think it rude, 
Harriet, if Fleming takes you down first? I wish 

Harriet gave a deprecating little laugh. “‘Of course; how 
stupid of me! Any one would know I’m a confirmed spinster. 
Good-by, Victory; don’t ring. And, Craig, take as long as 
you like.” 

Victory laughed, too, rather shrilly. 
I don’t believe,’’ she added, glancing after her with an 
enigmatic look, ‘‘you’re a confirmed spinster at all.” 

When Harriet had gone Craig turned quickly to his wife. 
“Victory! Tell me you didn’t mean just now to—you were 

upset, talking wildly; you didn’t mean w hat you said. All 

you have to do is to deny—if you'll just give me your w ord, 
I—I’d be the happiest manalive! Dearest, w on ’t you és 

“I deny nothing,” Victory said clearly. ‘Tomorrow I 
shall go to Mr. Milhaus and ask for an engagement. But 
don’t worry’’—as his face turned white—‘“‘I’ll keep it all 
secret till after election day. Meanwhile we can live here as 
usual; there need be no gossip, nothing to hurt your reputa- 
tion nor your chances. And now’’—her voice trembled in 
spite of her—‘‘go to Harriet. Go, Craig, go!”’ 

They stood there, gazing at each other, pale. 

In flew a joyous whirlwind of red curls and white leggings 
and soft white fur. “Hello! Hello!” cried Dody rapturously. 





‘*Thank you, Harriet. 








“Hello, Aunt Vict’ry! Hello, Uncle Craig!’’—catching 
them each by a small mittened hand. ‘Thank you for the 


growler bear; thank you for the railroad. 
it’s my birthday? I’m staying up till mine o’clock. Nurse 
brought me; Mother said she might. I’ve come,” said the 
child sweetly, ‘to wish you many happy returns of the day!” 
XVII 

NE evening, two weeks later, Victory sat alone in the 

yellow room. She had been at rehearsal all day, and as 
she reclined in the big winged chair she knew that leaden 
fatigue which feels nothing; but her brain was clear and 
curiously detached. She was waiting to speak to Craig 
when he came in. Since the Fadden trial had been resumed 
he was often late. From gazing at the quiet-burning fire she 
turned to a note that lay on her knees. Presently she picked 
it up and read it over; Frent’s gaunt, perpendicular writing 
brought the writer very near: 


Had you forgot 


I have come to see you several times these last ten days, but you 
were always ‘“‘out.”’ I understand why now, for I met Dexter this 
morning—and he told me; only the bare facts, mind you—that 
you were going back, and that you were, he supposed, justified. He 
asked me to look out for you, if you needed me. Don’t hesitate to 
send if you do, for surely you know that I am always there when 
you want me. Yours, Ae ek. 


Victory folded the note, and, leaning over, dropped it in 
the fire. She was surprised at Craig’s telling Frent; she 
hadn’t known that they were such friends; and Craig had 
asked Frent to look out for her! Since that night two weeks 
ago when the truth, as her husband believed it, had finally 
appeared to her, a drugging apathy possessed her. All emo- 
tion was condensed into one bitter consciousness: Craig 
thought, Craig had been able to think, that she was once—— 
Oh, it was not a flare of sus spicion on his part; that she could 
have pardoned! But the cruel, cold belief, founded on her 
own words of painful explanation, and continuous through 
the months of their honeymoon and after; there was the 
knife that turned in the wound, the thing that had converted 
Victory from an ardent, repentant woman, eager to prove 
her real love and service, into the silent, benumbed creature 
she now was. 

Deny? She would as soon have denied that she was a 
thief or a murderer. All she longed for now was the time 
when she would be freed from the daily ordeal of seeing Craig; 
when, after the election crisis, she might go away and forget 
him in her work. There remained only three weeks till that 
momentous first Tuesday in November; four, until the Ibsen 
season was to open—with its tremendous surprise of Victory 
Law in her old star part of “‘ Hedda.” 


\ EANWHILE Victory and Craig lived in the same house 
as civil acquaintances occupied with their separate 
affairs, seeing each other only at dinner and sometimes for an 
hour afterward. The situation seemed natural, from the out- 
siders’ point of view, since the Fadden case claimed all of 
Craig's time, and any spare moment he could snatch would 
naturally be spent ina last ‘“‘round-up”’ of his district. Each 
day that he fought for Fadden politically he lost ground. 

For Victory the way had been smoothed by Milhaus, Karr 
and the entire company combining with almost fanatical 
earnestness to keep her secret and shield her from publicity. 
She would never forget their loyalty; their simple accept- 
ance of her presence; their delicacy in refraining from all 
question. With Craig’s family, too, her problem had been 
simplified by Alicia’s sudden decision to go abroad and her 
whisking Dorothy off to the Riviera for the rest of the winter. 
So there remained only Mabel to deal with—Mabel, who was 
frankly puzzled by Victory’s all-day absences from home; 
and Dody, who asked wistfully why “Aunt Vict’ry didn’t 
want her any more.”’ The thought of the child, soon to be 
taught that “Aunt Vict’ry’’ was a name not to be mentioned, 
to be forgotten as a part of Dreadful Things, brought slow, 
painful tears into Victory’s eyes. She could bear it that 
Craig, who had hurt her barbarously, should look at her, as 
he did sometimes, with that tragedy of grief; but that the 
little child with Craig’s eyes —— She sat straight abruptly. 
Some one was coming along the hall. 

“Ts it you, Craig?’’ she called, fearing he 
upstairs. 

Craig came through the doorway. “‘Isn’t it very late for 
you?” he said in the courteous voice of formality he had 
adopted toward her since that night. ‘I hope you haven't 
waited up. because of me?”’ 

‘No, I"’—she paused nies —‘‘T wanted to ask 
you something. Won't you sit down fora moment?”’ He 
took a chair, not near her, laying a bundle of papers on the 


would go on 


table. ‘“Er—the case went badly today?”’ she asked; 
somehow she could not help asking. 
sé Very ” 


“‘T think I read that the District Attorney promises to 
close the prosecution tomorrow?” 

““Yes; we begin the defense Thursday. 
I think—that is, if ——”’ 

“Tf that clew you had is a real one?”’ 

“The clew?”’ He started slightly. ‘‘Oh, yes, I told you. 
I admit I’m banking on that, although the newspapers 
don’t know it.” 


It won't be long, 








A faint pink stole into her cheeks. ‘I’ve mentioned it to 
no one,”’ she murmured. 

“Of course; I knew that. But you're very good,” he said 
with a forced smile, ‘‘to take an interest in all this. Now 
what was it you wanted to ask me?”’ 

**Oh, yes.’ The color faded from her face; 
was as formal as he. ‘It’s about the Ibsen Society perform- 
ance tomorrow night. They always give one on the six- 
teenth of October, you know, at—at my theater. It is 
simply for the Society and its friends, a private affair, and 
there are no notices. Mr. Milhaus thought it would be an 
excellent chance for me to—er—rub the rust off, as he says, 
with an audience, particularly as they’re giving ‘Hedda.’ 
So I thought if you didn’t object - . 

“Why in the world should I?” returned Craig evenly. 
“T think you know—all that is entirely in your hands.” 

“Yes, but I don’t want,” she said difficultly, ‘‘to break my 
promise to you even in the smallest way. I only thought 
that with such a performance as this—you see Fate’s name 
is down; I would simply appear in her place as a—a sort of 
compliment to the Society. No one would know that my 
playing that one night had any other significance. And as 
no reporters will be admitted - fy 

‘Do it by all means,”’ he said, rising. ‘‘And since you’re 
to have such a trying day tomorrow had you not better go 
to bed? Good-night. I—it was good of you to defer to me,” 
he added with a ghostly smile; ‘‘thank you.” 

She rose also and came toward him. He had gone to the 
door to open it for her. ‘‘Craig’’—she stopped him, holding 
out her hand—‘‘I want to wish you every success for 
Thursday and—and after. If you win the case and are 
elected I hope that your life for the future’’—she struggled 
desperately for words and gave it up. 

He seized her hand in both his. ‘‘But I must live it 
without you?”’ he said, the mask falling to show her all his 
passion and his pain. ‘You can’t reconsider? Victory!” 

Victory was dumb. She might be moved to commotion 
when it came to Craig’s interest—their outcome; but before 
Craig personally, as on that night two weeks ago, she seemed 
to lose all sensibility, save only misery. ta sorry,” she 
said haltingly. ‘‘I must go on—as I’ve planned.” 

He dropped her hand. ‘ You,’’ he began chokingly; then 
with a great effort: ‘Of course, you must go on as you have 
planned. I understand. Good-night.” 

‘‘Good-night.”” She opened her lips as if she would say 
something more, but shut them again closely, and, with a 
dragging step, turned from him and left the room. 

He stood rooted, gazing after her until the last soft white 
fold of her dress had disappeared. Then a guttural, wholly 
primitive sound broke from his throat. He sank down on 
his knees where she had stood, and buried his face in his 
arms upon the big chair. He loved her and he knew now 
that he had lost her. 


once more she 











XVIII 


EXT day Victory went to the theater heavy-hearted. 

The thought of Craig as she had left him last night 
pierced even the apathy with which he had stricken her. 
She dreaded the important re =hearsal to be gone through in 
anticipation of the evening’s performance; the mass of 
wearisome details to be arranged with Milhaus and Karr. 

Karr, since her return to the company, had surpassed 
himself. With his immediate solution of every problem, 
from the furnishing of Fate, who was radiant, with a piece of 
her own down to conducting the secret rehearsals with Ben 
Keating and himself as stage hands, Karr, even for Karr, had 
been incomparable. Victory thought about him as she 
walked from the shop where she dismissed her carriage to the 
stage entrance on a neighboring side street. She marveled 
at his diversity, the fashion in which difficulties dissolved 
under his touch. Those theatricals, for example: as easily as 
he had persuaded Mrs. Loring-West to undertake them he 
had shown her how they were after all not quite the thing for 
her affair. She had given them up; and Victory had not had 
even the trouble of withdrawing from the management. 

The one point where Karr had failed her was, oddly 
enough, in his acting. She noticed, surprisedly, that he had 
fallen off. At rehearsals, which for some reason seemed to go 
only half well, he often appeared ac tually wooden. His voice 
which, Victory reflected, used to be of itself enough to carry 
his part was sometimes entirely monotonous, and his playing 
continually lacked fire. She felt all the time that she was 
dragging him after her where formerly he had been—yes, 
that was it: an inspiring influence. 

She went into the theater thoroughly depressed, and 
between Karr’s lack of stimulus and her own thinking of 
Craig played her first act wretchedly. 

Milhaus was almost in tears. ‘‘Child!’’ He rushed over 
to her, his black mane waving despairingly. ‘‘Think 
‘Hedda’! You did not, that act, hein? You thought 
Victory; you thought Mrs. Dexter; you thought politics, 
trials. Dismiss them, throw them overboard—do you hear? 
You are none of those things. You’’—his brilliant eyes fired 
her—‘‘are ‘Hedda Gabler’; remember that!”’ 


HE second act went better. But with the third Victory 
was back again with Craig, with Fadden, with the trial, 
with the dreary fact that after November she would in truth 
be throwing those things overboard; and when at the end 
Milhaus turned away from her in silence—his supreme 
expression of despair—she left the stage abruptly and went 
to her dressing-room, to crumple down on the divan alone. 

There came a low knock at the door. 

“Who is it?’’ asked Victory, springing up. 

“Tt is I—Karr. May I speak to you?” 
the moment he dropped the play, 
melody came back. 

Victory opened the door. ‘‘ Please come in,”’ 
an attempt to smile that was in itse It tragic. 

‘“‘T’m intruding,” he said gravely. ‘ “It'sintent ional, 
you —ought not to be by yourself just now. 

Victory’s tremulous laugh was still more piteous than her 
smile. ‘‘ Well,”’ she said, sinking into her former place on the 
divan, ‘‘they aren’t exactly the rehearsals of last spring.” 

Karr took one of the pretty, chintz-covered chairs. 
“Nothing,” he said deliberately, regarding her, “‘is as it was 
last spring. We or—anything.’ 

The slow color stained her face, grown in the last two 
weeks singularly transparent. “No,” she returned with a 
swift catch of the breath, ‘‘that is true. But oh!’’—break- 
ing out suddenly, uncontrollably in the bitterness of her 
grief —‘‘I thought I could act!” 

Karr rose and came over to her. His gray eyes, bent upon 
her, lighted with something almost too strong for the man. 
“You can— act!”’ he said in a voice she had never heard 
before. ‘‘ You can act whenever you—will.” 


Curious how, 
his voice in all its varied 


she said, with 


I think 


Victory glanced up at him, 
mean?’’ she asked wonderingly. ‘‘ You saw today; I failed 
miserably. If it’s like that tonight—and Mr. Milhaus has 
always been so proud of the performance for the Society! 
Oh!”’—in her emotion she forgot Karr’s strangeness, her 
habitual restraint, everything; ‘‘Craig—and then this—to 
have it all go! And to disappoint you, too, after all 
you've ” Her lovely, ardent face was raised to his, 
her beautiful eyes swam in tears as her hand went out 
remorsefully to touch his arm. 

The light in Karr’s eyes, as he looked at her, blazed. His 
long hand closed over hers like a vise. ‘‘ You—if your hus- 
band has failed you’’—his voice came so low she could 
just hear it—‘‘ don’t imagine that I, too— Victory!” Both his 
hands went up to her shoulders. “T’ve waited,” he told her 
unsteadily; “but now 

She wrenched herself free from him, white, fairly shaking 
with passion. ‘‘You,’’ she burst forth incredulously, ‘‘to 
say that to me, to look at me that way, to——’”’ 





startled. ‘‘What do you 








ORa moment hestared at her dazedly. Then, bya miracle 

of the control that had been his for years, he spoke to her 
with the quietness she had always thought his natural self. 
“Forgive me. I—you must understand—for a moment 
I was—we were neither of us—quite normal. You’’—his 
eyes met hers completely without that light that had terri- 
fied her—‘‘would never have spoken to me of—your hus- 
band; I—my sympathy would never have shown. itself 
in—such excited form unless de 

“Tt’s no use.”’ Victory’s voice was almost as calm as his, 
but frigid, inexorable. ‘‘I see very clearly at last! And your 
friendship, your sincerity that I counted on through ev ery- 
thing—it’s gone; it never existed. You feel for me Hs 

“T feel,” he interposed swiftly, genuinely enough, ‘‘only 
anger at myself—for having caused you pain by—a mistaken 
outburst of emotion. It was inexcusable. You are right to 
resent it, but a 

“And now,”’ she cried, ‘‘you’re trying to cover it up, to 
glaze it over with apologies—reasons! I—oh!’’—she caught 
up her hat—‘‘ that’s the last thing too much. That’s heaping 
insult to my intelligence on top of insult to—but it’s useless, 
all of it.”” She was fastening her furs with trembling fingers 
and moving toward the door. There she looked back. 
“After this,” she said, ‘‘my acquaintance with you is con- 
fined to the nec essary intercourse of rehearsals. Good-by.” 

“But you—Mrs. Dexter, won’t you wait a moment? 
Please—I Karr found himself alone in the dressing- 
room. His long hands came together, fist upon palm. ‘ You 
fool!’’ he said softly, “‘to rush at a woman like her at the 
very first sign of—bah! you deserve exactly what she gave 
you. But I'll win her in spite of it! And the first move’”’—a 
gleam of deep instinct came into his eyes—“‘is to show her 
where her—power as an actress is generated or remains 
unborn. Hm! this performance of the Ibsen Society is 
lucky—very lucky.’ 




















ICTORY walked rapidly away from the theater toward 

Fifth Avenue, flying along she had not thought whither. 
But all at once it came to her with a rush; she was going 
to Craig! Karr—the fine impersonality, the friendship she 
had treasured had never existed; in that much at least Craig 
had seen open-eyed where she was blind; that much of 
Craig’s jealousy had its excuse in fact. And if jealousy had 
led him to confound what he recognized in Karr with the 
feelings of her other theater friends toward her, was he so 
much to blame? If she had been deceived by Karr, by whom 
might she not have been deceived? And if her own stupid 
words had led Craig to link what he saw in the present with 
what he might naturally imagine for the past how was he to 
know better unless she corrected him? She would correct 
him! She was going to him! 

For with those words of Karr’s, with his look at her, his 
hands on her shoulders, the miracle had come to Victory: the 
ice that was her heart since Craig’s revelation had frozen it 
over had broken, had crashed to pieces. That tone to her 
from another man than Craig! That look! She hurried on, 
stormy within. She was Craig’s wife! She was going to him! 

It was just six as she entered the hall. If only he was at 
home! She ran past Fleming, who had started to say some- 
thing to her, and upstairs. But halfway up she paused. 
Probably Craig would be in the library; since two weeks ago 
he no longer used her yellow room as before. But still she 
would look there first, she thought, and she hastened on. 

The doors were closed. He was there then. Quietly she 
rolled them open, her heart pounding in her throat. Ah, these 
terrible two w eeks—they were over; in another minute she 
would bein Craig’s arms, pouring out her story, her penitence, 
hearing his too. His lips would be on hers; he would 

She stepped into the room just in time to hear Craig say 
yearningly: ‘‘ Harriet, Harriet, don’t you think you could?” 

They were there—Craig and Harriet; their backs toward 
her. Craig held Harriet’s hand and was looking into Harriet’s 
face as Karr half an hour ago had looked into hers! There, 
in her room, while she The world rocked under Victory. 
She turned and went out. 

She gained her bedroom she knew not how, and, once there, 
dropping down on the couch, “‘ You’re not Victory Dexter !”’ 
she cried hysterically, her laugh ringing shrill against herself. 
‘Remember, you’ve never heard of her! You are ‘Hedda 
Gabler,’ and the curtain goes up at half-past eight !”’ 

XIX 

OU won’t comein then?” Frent said to Dexter as they 

reached the corner near Victory’s theater. 

“Sorry; I can’t.’’ Craig’s eyes looked beyond the sharp 
black ones at the brilliant lights of the playhouse. ‘‘I don’t 
dare miss this meeting, and then I’ve to look in at the hospital 
at eleven. But it was no end good of you to come for me, 
Frent. [——” 

“Stuff!” said Frent. ‘‘When I got the tickets fromVictory 
and the little note saying she was to play I thought of you 
directly. Might have known, though, that you’d have some- 
thing i impe rative of your own on hand. You Congressman- 
elect 

Craig smiled half-heartedly. 








“é 





‘“Anyhow,”’ he said, “‘it was 
tremendously good of you. You’ve stood by me through this 
like a brick; and although you’re Victory’s friend you’ve 
made me feel that re 

A Go along to your mass meeting and stop talking nonsense. 
If you’re so confounded keen to know why I’m standing by 
you, as you call it, it’s because I ama friend of Victory’s and 
she needs you.” 

‘“‘T’m afraid,” said Craig slowly, ‘‘ Victory will never agree 
with you on that point—again. Last night I asked her; I 
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building; he looked up, and hesitated, and went in. 

He crossed the marble lobby and passed through the 
silent swinging doors on the opposite side and stepped into 
a softly lighted café. He had never been in Merwin’s before, 
though he had often heard of it, and he was curious as to 
what it would be like. There was a sound of music somewhere 
and low voices and the tinkle of silver and glass behind the 
little green curtains. He entered an alcove at the left and 
sat down. The restfulness of the place soothed him, and he 
sat listening to the distant music and looking out between 
the parted curtains of the alcove to the room with its little 
tables filling the space beyond the green-curtained .alcoves 
on each side, and the people seated at the tables. 

Beyond the tables rose a small platform; a woman had 
just mounted it and was bowing to the scattered tables. 
The sound of voices ceased an instant and hands clapped 
faintly here and there. The woman on the platform bowed 
again and looked at the accompanist, who struck the opening 
bars. It wasa light, trivial song, with more personality than 
art in the singing of it, and the audience applauded per- 
functorily, hardly breaking off its talk to acknowledge that 
it was done. The woman stepped down from the platform 
and joined a group at a table near by, and waiters moved 
among the tables, refilling cups and glasses and taking orders. 


1 building: sE WALCOTT paused in front of the great 


WAITER paused by the alcove where Eldridge Walcott 

Was sitting, and pushed back the little curtain and looked 
in and waited. Eldridge took up the card on the table befcre 
him; he fingered it a little awkwardly and laid it down. 

i Bring me cigars,”’ he said. 

The waiter scribbled on a card and passed on. When he 
had completed the alcoves on the left he turned and went 
back along the right, pausing before each one and bending 
forward to listen” and take the order on his card. As he 
approached the third alcove he pushed back the curtain that 

ialf concealed it at the back and bent forward. When he 
passed on the curtain did not fall into place; it remained 
caught on the back of the se at. From where E ‘Idridge sat he 
po, = see the woman seated in the alcove. She was alone, 
her back to him, her head a little bent as if in thought. 

He glanced at her carelessly and along the row of green 
curtains to the tables beyond. It was all much as he had 
imagined it—a place where one could spend time and money 
without too much exertion. It was the money part of it that 
interested Eldridge. His client had asked him to look into 
it for him as an investment, and he had decided on this infor- 
mal way of appraising it. Tomorrow he was to go over the 
books and accounts. The owners wanted a stiff price for the 
good-will. It was probably worth what they were asking, he 
decided, as he watched the careless, happy crowd. It was 
not the sort of place he should care to come to often 
himself. Life to Eldridge was a serious, drab affair compared 
with Merwin’s. He liked to think how much he could save, 
and when he had saved it he liked to invest it where it would 
breed more. He might take a few shares of the capital stock 
himself; his client had suggested it. 
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The waiter brought the cigars, and Eldridge lighted one 
and leaned back, and fell to making little calculations; it 
was part of his power as a successful man of business that he 
understood detail and the value of small things. He was not 
a financier, but he handled small interests well and he had 
built up acomfortable fortune. From being in debt before he 
married he had advanced slowly until now his investments 
made a good showing. He looked thoughtfully at his cigar 
and calculated how many and what they would be worth. 
The music had taken the form of a young boy with a violin 
who stood absorbed in his playing. 

Eldridge lifted his eyes from the cigar. The woman in 
the alcove had moved nearer the end of the seat and was 
watching the boy, her lips parted in a half smile. 

The cigar dropped from Eldridge’s fingers. He stared at 
the woman—stared—and stirred vaguely. 

She turned a little, and Eldridge reached out his hand and 
drew a quick curtain between them. Through the slit he 
could still see the figure of the woman, her head thrown a 
little back, her eyes following the bow of music as it rose and 
fell, and her lips smiling in happy content. 

He drew a quick breath. Slowly a deep flush came into 
his face. How dared Rosalind come here? It was a respect- 
able place, of course; but how dared she spend her time and 
money—his money, and time that belonged to her home and 
her children—in a place like this? 

Her hands were folded in her lap and her eyes followed 
the music. She had barely touched the glass on the table 
before her, he noted, or the plate of little biscuit. 

His mind whirled. Six hours before he had said good-by 
to her at the breakfast table—a plain, drab woman in shabby 
clothes, with steel-rimmed spectacles, who looked at him, 
with a little line between the eyes, and reminded him that 
he needed to order coal for the range and a new clothesline. 
He had ordered the coal, but he recalled suddenly that he 
had forgotten the clothesline; he had intended to see if he 
could get one cheaper at a wholesale place he knew of; his 
memory held the clothesline fast in the left lobe of his brain, 
while the gray matter of the right lobe whirled excitedly 
about the woman in the alcove. 


HE had raised a lorgnette to her eyes and was looking at 
the boy violinist —a little, happy, wistful smile on her lips. 
Eldridge had not seen her smile like that for years; his left 
lobe abandoned the clothesline and recalled to him when it 
was he saw the little smile, half wistful, half happy, on her 
face: they were standing by the gate and he was saying 
good- night; the moon had just come up, and there was a 
fragrant bush beside the path that gave out the smell of 
spring; the left lobe yielded up fragrance and moonlight 
and the little wistful smile, while his quick eye followed 
the lorgnette; it had dropped to her lap and her hands were 
folded on it Rosalind! A gold lorgnette—and 
draperies, soft gauzy lines and folds of silk—and a hat on her 
shining, lifted hair like a vague coronet! 
Eldridge Walcott recovered his cigar and held it grimly 
between his teeth. His hand groped for hishat. Why should 
(Page 14) 














he not step across the aisle and sit down in the chair opposite 
her and—confront her? The green curtains would shut them 
in. He stared at the thought and held it tight—to face 
Rosalind, a gray, frightened woman in her finery behind the 
little green curtains! He shook himself loose and stood up. 
Softly his hand drew back the curtain and he stepped out. 
They were clapping the boy violinist, and Eldridge moved 
toward the swinging doors and passed out and stood in the 
lobby. A sound of moving chairs came from behind the 
doors, and he crossed the lobby quickly and plunged into 
the crowd. 

It was five o’clock and the streets were filled with peo- 
ple hurrying home. Eldridge turned against the tide and 
crossed a side street and pressed east. He was not thinking 
where he would go except that it must be away from her. 

Who was she? 

There was the drab woman of the morning, waiting for 
him to come home with the clothesline, and there was the 
woman of the alcove, splendid, gentle, with the little smile 
and the gold lorgnette. Rosalind—fifteen years he had 
lived with her and he knew her ten years before that; there 
was nothing queer about Rosalind! 


‘To woman he had just left was very beautiful! It struck 
him for the first time that she was beautiful, and he half 
stopped. He walked more slowly, taking it in. Rosalind 
was not beautiful; she had not been beautiful even as a girl, 
only pretty with a kind of freshness and freedom about her 
and something in her eyes that he had not understood. 
Sometimes he saw it in the night, as if it flitted when he 
woke. Hehad not thought of it for years. Something in the 
woman’s shoulder and the line of her head was like it. But 
the woman was very beautiful! Suppose it were not Rosalind 
after all! 

He gave a quick breath and his feet halted, and went on. 
Then a thought surged at him, and he walked fast. No, no! 
It was as if he put his hands over his ears to shut it out. 
Other women, but—not his wife! She had children—three 
children! He pictured her putting them to bed at night, bend- 
ing above Tommy, and winding a flannel bandage tight 
around his throat for croup; he could see her quite plainly— 
the quick, efficient fingers and firm roughened hands drawing 
the bedclothes in place and tucking them in. 

The woman's hands had rested so quietly in her lap! Were 
they rough? She had worn gloves, he remembered now, 
soft gloves like the color in her gown. He stared at the 
gloves; they were ae they came to the elbow—yes, there 
was a kind of soft, lacy stuff that fell away from them; they 
must have cost He tried to think what the gloves must 
have cost, but he had nothing to go by. Rosalind had never 
worn such gloves, nor his mother or sisters. Only women 
who were very rich wore gloves like that, or women 

He faced the thought at last. He had come out where the 
salt air struck him; thetownand its lights had fallen behind; 
there was the marsh to cross and he was on a long beach, the 
wind in his face, the water rolling up in spray and sweeping 
slowly back. 
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He strode forward, his head to the wind. . « There 
was no one that she knew—no man. How should she know 
any one that he did not know? She was never away. But 
was he sure? How did he know what went on all day— 
half-past seven till seven at night? In the evenings she 
mended the children’s clothes and he looked over the paper. 
Sometimes they talked about things and planned how they 
could get along. Rosalind was a good manager. He saw her 
sitting beside the lamp in her cheap dress, her head bent 
over the figures, working it out with him; and he saw the 
woman in the alcove, the clothes she wore—he drew back 
before it; more than the whole family spent in a year! 

Sunday was, after all, the only day he knew where she 
was—in church with him, and in the afternoon lying down 
in her room while he took the children for a walk. He wasa 
good father. She could not accuse him of neglect. ; 


UDDENLY a hurt feeling stirred somewhere deep down. 
He did not look at it; he did not know it was there. But 
the first shock had passed. He was not bewildered any more. 
He could think steadily, putting point to point, building up the 
‘‘case.’’ Then suddenly he would see her in the great specta- 
cles, reminding him of the clothesline, and his ‘‘ case”’ collapsed 
like a foolish little card house. Not Rosalind; other women, « 
perhaps, but not Rosalind ! ; 

He turned slowly back, the wind behind him urging him 
on. He would go home—to her. Perhaps when he saw her 
he should know what to think. But perhaps she had not yet 
come home. If he hurried he might get there before her and 
face heras she came in. He hurried fast and when he reached 
the streets he signaled a cab. He had not used a cab for 
years; it would cost a dollar at least. 
He held his watch where the light of 
the street arc flashed across it: six- 
thirty, half an hour before his usual 
time. He paid the fare and went 
quickly up the steps. The children 
were talking in the dining-room. He 
opened the door and looked in. 

She was standing by the table, look- 
ing at Tommy’s coat. There was a 
rent in the shoulder and the face bent 
above it had a look cf quiet patience. 
The gray-drab hair was parted ex- 
actly in the middle and combed 
smoothly down; the eyes behind the 
spectacles looked up with the little 
line between them. 

When she saw who it was she 
glanced for a moment at the clock 
and then back at him. 

‘Did you bring the clothesline ?”’ 
she asked. 

He stared at hera moment —at her 
plain, cheap dress and homely face. 
Then he turned away. 

‘‘|—forgot,”’ he said. 





V JHEN supper was done and the 
‘V childrenin bed she movedabout 
the room for a few minutes, putting 
things torights. Eldridge, sitting by 
the table, held his newspaper in his 
hand. Hiseyesdid not leave the little 
black-printed marks, but his real 
eyes were not following the marks, 
they were watching the woman; they 
tried to dart upon her in her plainness 
and make her speak. There was 
something monstrous to him that 
they should be here together in this 
room—he could have touched her 
with his hand as she moved past 
him—yet that they were a thousand 
miles apart. He cleared his throat; 
he would accuse her, make her reveal 
what was going on behind the earnest- 
looking glasses. He turned the paper 
and began another page. 

She had finished tidying the room 
and came over to the table, the torn 
coat in her hand. She was looking 
down at the frayed threads in the 
rent, the little line between her eyes. 
lle did not look up nor move; he 

uld hear her breathing; then she 
gave a little sigh and laid the coat on 

table. She was leaving the room. 
Ilis eyes leaped after her and came 
DackK, 
When she returned she spread the 
| of pieces on the table and selected 
slipping it in beneath the rent. 
suld see, without taking his eyes 
the page, the anxious, faintly 











of her dress. He would like to take her in his hands and 
crush the thoughts out of her, the thoughts that followed 
the swift-going needle; he was feeling over and over, in some 
deep, angry place, ‘‘What the deuce was she doing there? 
What the ”’ over and over. He moved about the room 
a minute and went out. 

The woman by the table sewed on. 

A bolt shot in the front hall and Eldridge’s feet mounted 
the stairs slowly. Then the room was quiet—only the 
clock and the needle. 





RESENTLY the needle stopped; the woman’s hands lay 

folded in her lap. The figure was motionless, the head 
bent; only across her face moved the little smile. The clock 
traveled round and whirred its warning note and struck, and 
she stirred a little as if a breath escaped her, and took up her 
work, looking at it blindly. 

A sound came in the hall and she looked up. 

He stood in the doorway, his old dressing-gown wrapped 
around him, his hands gaunt, with the little hairs at the wrist 
uncovered by cuffs. 

She looked at him, smiling absently. There was something 
almost beautiful in her face as she lifted it to him. 

‘““When are you coming to bed2”’ he asked harshly. 

“Why, right now, Eldridge. I must have been dreaming.” 
She gathered up the work from her lap. ‘I hope I haven't 
kept you awake.” 

He stood looking at her a minute. Then he wheeled about 
without response. His feet beneath the bath gown moved 


awkwardly; but the spine in the bath gown had a cold, dig- 
nified, offended look, as he went through the doorway. 











Who was she? His heart gave a sudden twist and stopped. 
He had never felt like this about any one—had he? 

He looked down at a red check with its stamped black 
figures, and fumbled in his pocket and brought out a coin 
and laid it beside the check and stared at it. The check and 
the coin slipped away and he stared at the marble top. 
Suppose he saw her again, some time? Two coins appeared 
on the table and he picked them up. Then he put back one 
and felt for his hat and went out. 

Traffic shrieked at him and people jostled him with their 
elbows and hurried him, and he jostled back and woke 
up and shook off the queerness and went about his work. 
He was forty-one years old and his property was all well 
invested; he could live on the income tomorrow if he chose. 
He went back to business refreshed, more refreshed than 
his luncheon often left him. He thought of Rosalind now 
and then with a kind of thankfulness— Rosalind waiting for 
him at night with the children, life moving on in the same 
comfortable way. 

It was a profitable afternoon, the best stroke of business 
in six months, and he flattered himself that he handled it 
well. He felt unusually alive, alert. On the way home he 
passed a florist’s and half stopped, looking down at a beauti- 
ful plant that flamed on a bench outside the door. He did 
not know what it was; they were all “ plants’’ to him except 
roses; he knew a rose; this was not arose. He looked at it 
a moment and hurried on. She would think it strange if he 
brought her anything like a plant. 

The idea grew with him the next day and the next. Why 
should he not give her something? She deserved it. There 
seemed always some good reason why her clothes were the 
last to be bought and the plainest and 
shabbiest—and a woman’s clothes 
could always be made over. Suppose 
she had a new suit, something that 
was really good. Suppose he got it 
for her; would she be in the least like 
that other one? He had long ago 
abandoned the idea that there was a 
real resemblance between them. He 
knew now that he must have been 
overwrought, excited in some myste- 
rious way; the woman herself seemed 
to have excited him. 


HE wrong that he had done 
Rosalind in his thought made 
him tender of her. He did not buya 
crimson flower to take home to her. 
But a week later he called one day at 
his bank and in the evening he handed 
hera little twisted roll of white paper. 
She had finished her work and was sit- 
ting for a minute before she brought 
her sewing basket. He laid the roll 
in the curve of her fingers in her lap. 
She glanced down at it and raised 
it in short-sighted surprise, and 
opened it and looked at the new crisp 
bills and then at him. 

He nodded. ‘For you,” he said. 
‘It’s a new suit; you need it.’’ He 
balanced a little on his toes, looking 
down at her. 

Her face flushed red; it grew from 
neck to chin and flooded up to him. 
‘‘What do you mean ?”’ she said under 
her breath. 

‘“‘T want you to get a good one— 





good stuff, good dressmaker. It’s 
enough, isn’t it?”’ 
“Itis more thanenough.”’ The red 


had flooded her face again as if she 
would cry. But she said nothing for 
a minute. She was looking down at 
the bills. Then she looked up. The 
plain face had a smile like light from 
somewhere far away. ‘May I get 
just what I like?”’ 

He nodded proudly. 
almost beautiful. 
new gown 
together. 

She had looked down again and was 
fingering the bills happily. ‘‘ There 
is a little muff and fur,” she said. 

He nodded, encouraging. 

‘“‘A muff and furand a little furcap 
that I wanted so much for Mary— 
and overcoats for the boys; they’re 
so shabby—and your hat is really not 
fit, you know.”’ She was looking up 


She was 
Perhaps in the 
He pulled himself 























now and smiling and checking them 





off. 
He stopped her with a gesture. 








nuckles, and her fingers fitting 
iece in place with deft, rough- 
tips. She had a kind of special 
mending, making old things 
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“You are to spend it on yourself,” 
he said almost harshly. 

“On myself! Why do you say 
that?’’ She almostconfronted him— 
as if she caught her breath. 
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ky she was to have married 
nan. He had kissed her one 
recalled it—when she had 
him the little skillful darn in 
iscoat. [tseemed almost shameless 
m behind his paper—the foolish- 
vas shameless—of kissing her 
t! 
was sewing swiftly now with the short, still movements 
ime and went like breaths; her head was bent over 
it and he could see the parting of her hair; he dropped 
e to it for a minute and rustled the paper and turned 
iguely. ‘I was in at Merwin’s this afternoon,” he said. 
he needle paused a dart—and went on-rhythmically, in 
‘out. “Did you like it?’ she asked. She had not lifted 
head from her work. 
le turned a casual page and read on. ‘‘Oh, so-so.” 
it was the sort of absent-minded talk they often had in the 
ning, a kind of thinking out loud, without interest in one 
rt her. 
‘It is a popular place, isn’t it?’’ She was smoothing the 
$ of the patch thoughtfully; there was a little smile on 
r lips. 


how li 





HE FOLDED up his paper. “I am going to bed,” he 
- announced. 

She glanced quickly at the clock and resumed her work. 
must finish this; he hasn’t any other to wear.’’ The 

~dle went in and out. : 

Eldridge rose and stretched himself above her. He looked 

Jown at her, at the swift-moving hands and gray closeness 
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The woman looked after him, the gathering smile still on 
her face. Thenshe turned toward the lampand put it out, and 
the radiant smile close to the lamp became a part of the dark. 


Il 

Y MORNING it had become a dream. Eldridge was 
late, and he hurried from the house and hurried all the 
morning to catch up. By luncheon-time he was in another 
world. He took plenty of time for his luncheon; it was one 
of the things he had learned—to eat his luncheon slowly and 
take time to digest it. He had a rested, comfortable feeling 
as if he had escaped some calamity. It seemed foolish now as 
he looked back, a kind of fever in the blood that had twisted 
the commonest things into queer shape. He looked back over 
it dispassionately: it was the woman in Merwin’s who had 
started it of course. There was something about her, some- 
thing like Rosalind, curiously like her. It was like what 
Rosalind might have been, more than what she was; a kind 

of spirited-up Rosalind! He smiled grimly. 

He called for his check; and while he waited he saw her 
again, the figure of the woman—not in the restaurant, but 
in a kind of vision—in the alcove behind her curtain, her 
head a little bent, her hands folded quietly in her lap. 

(Page 15) 
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always get out of spending things on 
yourself.”” He half muttered the 
words. 

“‘Oh—oh! I shall get something 
for myself. You will see!’’ 

He held out his hand. He was a 
good man of business. No one got 
far ahead of him. ‘‘When you have 
bought the dress I will pay for it,’’ he said. ‘‘Give them to 
me. I cannot trust you with them.” 

She looked at him and at the bills, and they dropped from 
her hand into his slowly, and her arms fell; her shoulders 
rose and trembled, and the hands covered her face. She was 
weeping, deep, silent sobs. 

He bent over her, ashamed. 
he said. ‘‘ You needn’t feel bad. 














“You must not do that,” 
I wanted you to have it.” 


HE took down her hands and looked at him. ‘It seemed 

so good to have enough, more than enough! To be 

extravagant !’’ She threw out her hands with a little wasteful 
gesture. 

He was looking at her closely. A suspicion leaped at him. 
Her face was so free and the tears had made it mysterious 
and sweet; she was as wonderful as that Other. She was— 
she was He stopped with a quick jerk. ‘‘I want you 
to be extravagant on yourself!’’ he said. He was watching 
her face. 

It flamed again, but it did not drop before him. Only the 
eyes sent back a look—on guard, it seemed to him. ‘‘I do 
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Empress Eugénie and Ladies of Her Court in the Garden 
at Fontainebleau. From the Painting by Winterhalter 


























In This Painting by André Castaigne is Shown the Flight of the Empress Eugénie From the Tuileries on the 
Afternoon of September 4, 1870, Assisted by the Italian Ambassador, Nigra, and Prince Metternich, While 
Outside the: Rabble Clamored. That Night an Asylum Was Found in the Home of the American Dentist, 
Doctor Evans, and the Empress’s Escape From Paris Was Accomplished With His Assistance the Next Day 





The Emperor and Queen Victoria With the Empress and 
Prince Albert at the Royal Italian Opera in London in 1855 


PHOTOGRAPH COPYRIGHT BY AUGUSTIN RISCHGITZ (Page 16) 
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MONTH 
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IllustrationsfromP-hotographs in the Gllection of 
Augustin Rischgits and 4 Painting byAndré Gstaigne. 


ANY have been the crises that have come into the life 

of the Empress Eugénie during the monthof January. 
It has been said that on a January afternoon a gypsy 
prophesied to the then young girl that one day she would 
become a Queen. Suchshe did become when on January 
30, 1853, her marriage to Napoleon III was solemnized. 
Five years later, on January 14, 1858, Orsini attempted 
to assassinate Napoleon by flinging two bombs into the 
carriage conveying the Emperor and Empress tothe opera. 
Neither was severely injured. The greatest crisis, how- 
ever, was the death of Napoleon on January 9, 1873, at 
Chislehurst, England, the home of the exiled Empress. 


The Empress Eugénie at Versailles, 
in Her Robes of State 
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T WAS one of those happy, childish dreams that one 
conceals or but half confesses—laughing at it, but, the 
moment backs are turned, stealing off to it for those 
secret trysts in which our thoughts, still young sometimes, 
will still be foolish. ; 

It began when Elvira Smedding was a child, and she saw 
it first from a picket fence among the hollyhocks. Not the 
drayman’s little daughter; Eve’s—woman, already busy 
with her heritage of rustling visions, some of which Elvira 
had tried on critically that very day before the glass, though 
to common eyes nothing had been seen but a funny little 
freckled girl enveloped in an old green afghan. So attired 
she descended to the yard with mincing steps, trailing her 
raiment on the grass, to the confusion of the poultry, when 
she saw—what she saw! The afghan slipped, forgotten, 
from her grasp. Running through the hollyhocks she 
seized the pickets in both hands, and, drawing herself up, 
peered over, breathlessly, into the sunlit street. 

It was a velvet gown. 

Rose color! 

The sun shone on it, and the rose color ebbed and flowed 
in little ripples brightening and‘darkening with each noble 
step. For there wasa lady in it, though Elvira did not look 
at her. Ladies one may see every day, but not rose-colored 
gowns. Not gowns that bloom in the sun—that warm the 
whole street with the glow of petals, and brighten it witha 
tremulous and silvery sheen until it seems like a garden! 

Elvira sighed when it was gone. The street was but a 
street again. And worse, the afghan was an afghan, homely 
and tattered, and lusterless even in the sun. All day long 
she listened, and kept running back eagerly to the fence. 
And day after day she played near by, hoping that It 
might return. But It never did. Already It had become 
a dream. 

All through her girlhood it remained that same bright, 
glowing, unrivaled joy. Once indeed a shell-pink thing 
glimmered seductively, but suddenly paled and was utterly 
extinguished when she tried it, in her mind’s eye, beside that 
other adorable and only hue. And now and then soft greens 
and skyey blues and golden yellows would smile very pret- 
tily—in the piece. But they never made up like that rose- 
colored velvet. They did not wear well. They were not 
fast colors when it came to the trying light of dreams. 
And the sun did not love them; did not caress them, as he 
always did when Elvira, gazing with large round eyes into 
the magic air, saw there herself! But not as others saw 
her; not even as she saw the small, thin person who 
regarded her with pensive, disapproving eyes from the 
looking-glass, and then turned away with a heavy sigh. 

It was not for the child, nor for the girl, to wear rose- 
colored velvet. Not at least for a girl with one better dress, 
for rain and shine, school and home, church and candy-pull. 
But in choosing the plain dark brown, or the navy blue, it 
was pleasant to regard the transaction in the light of a post- 
ponement. Brown would answer, for the present. Or blue 
would do meanwhile. Elvira was young; and to the young— 
even to the poor and homely young—all things are possible. 





HUS, dress by dress—now brown, now blue 
to womanhood, decently and unnoticeably arrayed. 
Dreamscametrue. Largerdreams. Nobler dreams. Elvira 
married—James Carty, the carpenter, who, in spite of his 
stoutness, was one of the fairest of her visions. And in the 
course of time, behold!—four separate little round-faced 
dreams that she could see and fondle, and that thereafter 
must be dreamed for even before herself. Life had become 
very real indeed. Lovingly, loyally, patiently, prudently as 
ever, the brown Elvira and the blue one baked and sewed 
for them, and swept and washed for them, and laughed and 
cried, wife-fashion, mother-fashion, thinking of them first, 
all five. But nowand then—nights oftenest, when the house 
was still—suddenly, in the flitting of a sigh, there would steal 
into her weary thoughts the faintest glimmer; and then a 
gleam! And Elvira’s eyes would widen like a child’s. 
James Carty never knew. It was so foolish now that she 
never even dreamed of telling it; and only thought of it 
because it had that odd, surprising way of coming back to 
is if, forsooth, she were still a girl and could afford to let 
wits go butterflying. And it was still lovely, even now 
" it was nothing more than, as one might say, the merest 
‘nce to sit and ponder over, when the mind was tired 
‘important things, and the hands sewed on, mechan- 
‘the stove. It was a recreation, that was all—one of 
Elvira ever got. A harmless game that she could 
play alone; a secret solitaire, puzzling and amusing her with 
the most delightful fancies: as to how, for instance, if one 
Were so situated as to have such a needless thing 
Then the clock would strike—the real clock, in the real 
', where she was really not taking noble steps at all 
n the flitting of a sigh, the gleam would vanish as it had 
and the lavender of life would pale to gray again. 
, rising and noting the frosty stars outside, would set 
her bread upon a chair beside the stove, and, lamp in hand, 
Pass quietly from door to door, lest in the morning even those 
possessions that were real to her might be less—even as 
had laid ruthless hands upon her dreams. Many an heir- 
, Many a minor memento of other days she had missed 
idy from that secret place where she treasured up old 
ights, old fancies, old trinkets of her girlhood, when life 
lf was but a dream; and even fxom the face illumined by 
lamp something had vanished—youth is so easy to mislay. 


she grew 


t 





\7EARS thus went by—the brown years and the blue 
+. ones—till a fine thing happened. One of James Carty’s 
‘reams came true. The village began to spread itself out 
ver the nearer farms; so that in pastures where cowbells 
iad been tinkling, the air from morn till eve resounded with 
he beat of hammers and the grating of saws. They were not 
im Carty’s tools, but they were Carty’s men, whom he hired 
»w to do his carpentry while he spent his days figuring, 
“turing, with a stub of lead pencil, and watching his piles of 
-llow lumber grow and grow into rows of houses, until— 
esto!—the houses were a bank account. And that was 
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precisely what he had seen, evenings, sitting, yawning and 
smoking by the stove, while Elvira sewed ! 

But it was interesting to note that the first sign, outward 
and visible, of this affluence was not in James, nor in Elvira, 
but in the four young Cartys, who out of mere neatness 
and comeliness began to flower, spreading their petals in 
a gay and graceful and much envied youth. They had, as 
every one admitted, a style about them that was deemed 
strange in Elvira's girls. Elvira, Heaven knows, had never 
been one to care for dress. It had been, in fact, the gossips 
agreed, her pet economy—yet here she was, squandering 
hard-earned money on the children’s clothes! What could 
she be thinking of? Young Vira, not yet eighteen, traipsing 
around in a rose-colored silk, while the other girls danced in 
muslin! And even little Katy—fancy, at her age !—making 
eyes and beginning to blossom like the rose! Rose! They 
ran to rose color, the Cartys. Fine economy !—rose color; 
which, as everybody knows, soils and fades if you merely 
look at it, and is of no use afterward. 

Ah, well! Elvira’s head, for all that she appeared to be 
the same Elvira, had certainly been turned. 


OW it was after the Cartys had built their new house, 

with its new piano and its Brussels carpets and lace 
curtains, and golden-oak chairs, that James and Elvira— 
the blue Elvira, looking very pretty with the unwonted 
brightness of her eyes and that faint suggestion of a long- 
lost rose color in her cheeks—went away one morning, on 
the wedding journey that, like so many of Elvira’s dreams, 
had been postponed. They went to Chicago. To Elvira it 
had been a very minor dream, and quite inadequate she 
discovered. It seemed a little strange that they should 
come from the country to see trees and grass, and wander, 
lover fashion, by the water—something that they had not 
done in years; since she and James were young and foolish 
Sabbath afternoons. It made it seem quite like a wedding 
journey, as James insisted that it was; though now and 
then the likeness paled somewhat. They saw the stock- 
yards—one of his minor dreams—and the Eden Musée; and 
they ate at restaurants where, her head aching with the 
bustle and confusion of it all and her weary eyes bewildered 
by the length and breadth of the menus and their uncouth 
names, the prudent Elvira ordered poached eggs on toast, 
with tea, leaving to the adventurous James all perilous 
encounters with sea monsters and dalliance with strange 
sweets. 

“Look here,’’ he said, tinkering with his lobster, “I’ve 
got to see Joyce this afternoon. Suppose—suppose I leave 
you in one of the stores. Could you buy a new dress, do 
you think?” 
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Elvira hesitated, casting down her eyes. 
““Why—why, yes,” she confessed shyly. 
could.” 

But instantly she was herself again. ‘“‘I don’t think we 
can afford it, with the house costing so much, and all. And 
now this trip.” 

“Oh, this trip,’’ he answered soothingly; ‘‘this trip is 
nothing—at excursion rates.” 

“Tt will cost twenty dollars before we’re through with 
it,” she warned him gently, ‘‘at the rate we’re going it.” 

He only laughed. 

‘“Why, this meal here,” said he, ‘‘won’t come to more 
than a dollar and a half.”’ 

Elvira looked scared. 

“T’ve got all the children’s winter underclothes to get, 
remember.” 

“‘Oh, well,’ said Carty, ‘I guess we can stand it, old girl, 
for once in our lives. You've earned it.”’ 

He looked very kindly into her embarrassed face. 

“You get yourselfadress. Get something fancy. Some- 
thing bright. Something that'll make folks think it’s 
spring. You know.” And Carty nodded. ‘Something 
that’ll make the robins sing.”’ 


“T suppose I 


LVIRA said nothing, but she smiled wistfully, her eyes 
widening like a child’s. 

“‘IT mean it,” he insisted. ‘‘Go get yourself up like a 
bunch of peonies, and let folks see what a good-looking 
woman’s like. There isn’t one in the town can touch you.” 

Oh jim!” 

“That’s right! I know what I’m talking about. All you 
need is color—something like other women wear. They’re 
not afraid to be looked at twice. Why you can make 
Mrs. Johnny Armstrong look like ds 

“Sh! Jim!” 

““Well—it’s a fact. I don’t care who hearsit. We’re not 
on the shelf yet. Not bya jugful. We’re just beginning. 
This is our honeymoon! From now on, I tell you, we’re 
going to enjoy ourselves. And if | ——” 

He lowered his voice: 

“If they do put me up for Mayor next autumn, and 
I’m elected ef 

He winked significantly. 

“Old lady, you'll need that dress!”’ 

“But suppose ——”’ 

“Suppose what ?”’ 

“You're not elected.” 

“Well, if I’m not elected we'll need it all the more; to 
show ’em we don’t care a whoop. And anyhow,’ he added 
earnestly, ‘‘on general principles, you need a new dress. 
And if you don’t need it I want you to have it just the 

same. You've skimped and saved, and gone without things 
all these years; and, now luck’s come our way, I guess—I 
guess it won’t do you any harm to prink a little.” 

His eyes had a happy, tender light in them; and when he 
left her at the store he said again: ‘‘ Now, Mamma—remem- 
ber! Anything you like. And whatever goes with it. All 
the underpinning and the gable. Don’t forget the gable! 
Everything to match, you know, according to the specifica- 
tions!” His shoulders shook as he turned away. But sud- 
denly he paused, and, coming back, ‘Hold on,” he said, 
reaching for his wallet; ‘‘ I guess you'll need some money, eh?” 

They both laughed softly at the oversight. Elvira, with 
the instinctive delicacy which women feel where money is 
concerned, looked askance, while he fumbled with the bills. 
He seemed to hesitate. 

“Will a——” He tried to speak lightly, but his eyes 
betrayed him—all that gleaming pride and fondness which 
men never find the words for. ‘Willa hundred be enough?” 

Elvira gasped. 








N YOUTH, when, peering over fences, we discover the yet 

undreamed wonders that lie beyond, coloring the future 
and making it worth waiting for, who heeds the road he 
chooses when all roads lead West? It would be hard to say 
in just what rdle Elvira Smedding was to have worn that 
roseate glory of her imagination. Perhaps, herself, she never 
knew. And what she might have been—what other Elvira, 
if she had not been Elvira Carty, if she had followed some 
other of those diverse ways that start together but ‘part so 
widely before one is aware—is one of the unwritten stories. 
In every woman there are at least a score; for nothing is 
more likely, or more reasonable, than the rainbow visions of 
a girl, though in the outcome fate chooses for her out of 
many colors only two. 

Thus, when the saleswoman asked her, ‘‘For yourself ?”’ 
Elvira Carty blushed. She had detected, as she thought, a 
lurking irony in the younger woman's eye, and a slight, just 
the faintest supercilious emphasis on the word ‘“ Yourself.” 

And Elvira hesitated. 

“‘I—I don’t know yet,”’ she answered nervously. ‘‘ You see 
[—I didn’t know anything about it until an hour ago. So 
I’m not quite sure.” 

The saleswoman smiled as she turned away, and Elvira, 
seated by the counter, glanced furtively to the right and left. 
There were two giggling clerks who might have heard; and, 
though they did not look at her, Elvira felt her cheeks burn 
warmer and her heart grow cold. 

It was very lonely without her James. That glow in which 
his pride and fondness had just left her, there on the verge of 
long-awaited bliss, had been extinguished somehow now that 
he was gone. Perhaps if she had not, in passing, chanced to 
see herself in that enormous mirror on the stairs—or if, in 
the throng about her, she had not observed so many of the 
women that she might have been, walking with airs and steps 
so different from her timid wistfulness—or even if the clerk 
had been a shade less formal, James’s kindness might not 
have seemed so foolish now. Perhaps it was the mirror’s 
overwhelming size and gilded majesty that had been so 
humbling and so disconcerting. She had never seen herself 
like that at home. Either the little mirrors are more friendly, 
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every item I shall need to develop these 





dropped in to visit me one after- 

noon, and we talked on many 
topics in which we were keenly interested. 
My friend suddenly became aware that it 
was growing late, and jumped up exclaim- 
ing that she must go home at once. ‘“‘And, 
oh dear, what shall we have for supper 
tonight !”” she bewailed in afterthought; 
‘Thaven’ta single thing planned and here 
it is after five. I'll just have to get a 
steak on the way home and open a can 
of corn, and there’s tapioca left from 
luncheon.” 

As I knew her way very well I said: 
“Jane, why don’t you plan your meals 
several days or even a week ahead. I, 
too, used to be in just the fix you're in, 
and find myself unprepared, and always 
asking myself ‘What shall we have to- 
night?’ I used to market the ‘ pound- 
and-bag’ way, too, but really I found I 
couldn’t go on in that fashion any longer. 
I found that it wasted time, nervous 
energy andactual money. Now I plan my 
meals for the forthe oming week, and make 
up a regular ‘purchasing sheet’ of the 
supplies I'll need to develop those meals 
successfully. Come over soon again and 
I'll tell you more about it.”’ 


Mi FRIEND departed astonished, 
and after she left I went into the 
kitchen and looked at a pad of paper 
hanging by the cabinet, on which was 
written the following schedule of a week's 
meals for my family of four: 


Day No. 1—Sunday. Breakfast: Stuffed 
baked apples, Irish oatmeal, French toast and 
maple sirup, coffee. 

Dinner: Breast of lamb, creamed potatoes, 
mashed rutabagas, lettuce and pimento salad, 
lemon gelatin, chocolate wafers. 

Supper: Creamed finnan haddie, brown- 
bread sandwiches, fruit loaf, cocoa with marsh- 
mallow whip. 


Day No. 2—Monday. Breakfast: Stewed 
apricots, poached eggs, buckwheat cakes and 
sirup, coffee. 


Luncheon: Fried baby sausages and apple 
rings, lemon cream rice, rolls, tea. 
Dinner: Lamb chops, scalloped potatoes, 


beets, raisin puffs with foamy sauce. 


Day No. 3—Tuesday. Breakfast: Baked ba- 
nanas, omelet, toast, coffee. 

Luncheon: Spaghetti with cheese and pi- 
mento, celery salad, sliced oranges, jelly roll. 

Dinner: Casserole of lamb, potatoes and carrots, cabbage slaw, 
cocoanut custard pudding (cold) with lemon sauce, tea. 

Day No.4—Wednesday. Breakfast: Baked prunes, cracked wheat, 
dropped egg on toast, coffee. 

Luncheon: Croquettes, pickled beet relish, bran muffins, cocoanut 
pudding with hot chocolate sauce. 

Dinner: Veal cutlets, creamed cabbage, mashed potatoes, tomato 
aspic, pineapple whip. 

Day No.5—Thursday. Breakfast: Cereal, oranges, creamed dried 
beef and egg on toast, coffee. 

Luncheon: Cream of tomato bisque, potato cakes, popovers, cocoa- 
fruit loaf. 

Dinner: Mock chicken potpie, French fried potatoes,stewed flageo- 
lets (small dried lima beans), cranberry Betty, tea. 

Day No. 6—Friday. Breakfast: 
coffee. 

Luncheon: 
hermits. 

Dinner: Casserole of halibut with tomato sauce, baked parsnips, 
dressed lettuce, ginger pudding. 

Day No.7—Saturday. 
and bacon, toast, coffee. 

Luncheon: Creamed fish on toast, fruit tapioca, cocoa, lemon snaps. 

Dinner: Baked lentils with tomato sauce, baked potatoes, celery- 
and-cabbage slaw, baked apple with mincemeat stuffing, tea. 


DECORATION BY A. K. 


Apple compote, waffles and sirup, 


Stuffed sweet potatoes, oyster stew, crackers, tea, 


Breakfast: Stewed apricots, grilledsausages 


These menus are simple, average family meals, particularly 
seasonable for the cold winter months. They are especially 
arranged to give ‘‘balanced’’ combinations of foods, and to 
yield a large amount of heat and energy so that the body 
may withstand the excessive cold of this time of year. That 
is why the menus contain much fat and starchy foods, hot 
cakes, sugar, and baked or casserole dishes. But ne starchy 
vegetable is used at the same meal with a starchy pudding; 
a heavy meat is relieved by an acid salad ora fruit dessert; 
wrong combinations, like rice, potatoes and macaroni, at 
one meal are avoided, and yet each meal has a “ balance”’ of 
protein, starch, fat, and ‘‘bulk”’ or cleansing food. 

I consider this the most vital point to be gained by plan- 
ning meals ahead: it permits me toarrange varied ‘‘ balanced”’ 
food combinations for my family. 

Meals planned suddenly often have a preponderance of 
one element, or they will be devoid of sufficient mineral- 
yielding vegetables to be refreshing and bone-forming. A 
sudden desire to ‘‘make a pie,’’ without considering if it is 
the best dessert to accompany a heavy roast, or preparing 
baked beans and serving them with left-over roast pork and 
cheese at the same meal, cannot occur if menus are planned 
in advance with a careful regard to the highest nutritive 
combinations of the foods. 


The New Way of Buyin& Foods 


HE entirely new way of buying foods is just being 

developed and accepted. The old way was to buy by the 
pound, so much or so many pounds of beef, quantities of 
eggs, vegetables and fruits; the new way is to buy by the 
food unit, purchasing those foods which will yield the most 
food value for the money and give the most pleasing and 
wholesome variety. 

In planning meals ahead I _— out a “ purchasing sheet”’ 
for the supplies for the whole week. This does not mean that 
I buy every item for the whole week at one time, although 
I do this as much as possible, but that I know in advance 





meals satisfactorily, and in consequence 
I have it in stock without fail. Thus this 
‘purchasing sheet’’ achieves the second 
important benefit of scheduled meals: it 
prevents the possibility of my being 
out of any necessary product to see my 
meals to a successful conclusion. 

This is the way I make a “ purchasing 
sheet’’: After writing down my menus | 
go over them and estimate the number 
of eggs, the pounds of tea and coffee, the 
amount of potatoes, meats and vege- 
tables, etc., I shall need. For instance, 
I note the desserts and other dishes which 
call for eggsin the meals I have scheduled, 
and I see that I will need thirty eggs, or 
two dozenanda half. I know that I use 
coffee for every breakfast, and I measure 
a pound of coffee and find that it contains 
fifty tablespoonfuls. On this basis, as I 
use five tablespoonfuls for each morning’s 
supply, one pound of coffee will suffice for 
ten mornings; and on this accurate data I 
can order the desired quantity. Isee that 
I have beets twice and two cans of toma- 
toes for thisweek, and I order accordingly, 
knowing what foods are in season before 
I make up the menus in the first place. I 
use about eight potatoes every meal, and 
I find that eight potatoes weigh approx- 
imately two pounds; and I see further that 
I will use potatoes at nine meals, or 
seventy-two -potatoes—eighteen 
pounds—for this week. I also know that 
a bushel of potatoes in my State should 
weigh sixty pounds. Estimating on these 
facts I find that I need a little over a 
quarter of a bushel each week. I go over 
every item and estimate the number of 
pounds, bunches or dozens in each case 
I need to work out these menus satisfac- 
torily for my family. 





OLLOWING is my 


sheet”’ for meals 


144 Peck of Apples 
4g Pound Each of Irish Oatmeal, 
Wheat and Other Cereal 
14 Pints of Maple Sirup 
34 Pound of Coffee 
10 Pounds of Forequarter of Lamb 
114 Pecks of Potatoes 
2 Medium-Sized Rutabagas 
1 Small Can of Pimentos 


“‘ purchasing 
scheduled above: 


Cracked 


MACDONALD ; Box of Gelatin 
> Pounds of Smoked Finnan Haddie 
(3 Pound Box of ees hesallows 4 Cake of Chocolate 
52 Pounds of Dried Apricots 6 Pound of Flageolets 
30 Eggs (214 Dozen) 4 Pint of Cranberries 
“4 Quart Jar, or a Large Can 1 Quart of Sweet Potatoes 
of Beets 1 Quart of Oysters 
1 Pound Box of Raisins 1 Box of Oyster Crackers 
2 Pounds of Sausages 4 Pounds of Halibut 
14 Pound of Rice 1 Quart of Parsnips 
8 Bananas 14 Pound of Bacon 
34 Pound of Spaghetti 14 Pound of Tapioca 
14 Pound of Sharp American 1 Box of Lemon Snaps 
Cheese 2 Pounds of Lentils 
2 Bunches of Celery 2 Cupfuls of Mincemeat 
8 Oranges 2 Quarts of Milk (daily) 
1 Bunch of Carrots 1 Large Loaf of Bread (daily) 
1 Large Cabbage ly Small Bag of Salt 
1 Box of Grated Cocoanut 1144 Pounds of Lard 
1 Pound of Dried Prunes 14 Pound of Tea 
5 Pounds of Veal Y Box of Cornstarch 
6 


2 Cans of Tomatoes 

1 Small Can of Pineapple (or 
the Fresh Fruit) 2 

14 Pound of Dried Beef 

lg Box of Cocoa 


Pounds of Flour (for rolls, 
cakes, gravies, etc.) 

Pounds of Butter 

Very Small Heads of Lettuce 

Lemons 


W DoD 


By this careful estimating I win the third big point in 
scheduled meals: actual money saving. 

Because I know accurately how much I need each week, and 
hence each month on many staples, I can buy in ‘‘ quantity 
orders.’’ If one pound of coffee suffices for ten meals, then 
it takes three pounds to run me a month. I can buy three 
pounds or more at one time instead of one, and save the 
extra five cents, or twenty-five cents, which this wholesale 
buying gives. A peck of potatoes a week means that I can 
safely order a bushel a month, and in no one item is there 
more loss than in buying potatoes in very small quantities. 
Half a peck of apples a week means that I can safely order 
aquantity. In canned goods it is folly to buy any other way 
than by the dozen. 

This saving in buying by the quantity applies 
strongly to the staples than to the perishables. 
list of staples on which a “quantity order” 
difference: 


more 
Here is a 
makes a great 


COST BY THE 


COST BY THE POUND QUANTITY SAVING 
Coffee 1 Pound . . $.30 5 Pounds $1.25 . $.25 

baking Powder 6 Pound.... 22 2% Pound 1.00 . 10 
Flavoring Ex- 

tract .... 2-Ounce Bottle .25 16 Pint 44 06 
Canned Soups 1Can ..... .10 12 Cans 1.09 11 
Canned Vege- 

SES eo See Can a ee 24 Cans 3.40 20 
Canned Fruits 1Can ..... 20 12 Cans 2.30 ) 
Olive Oil ... 1 Zottle, Small 46 1 Quart 75 17 
Whole-Whea 

Flour ....10Pounds.... .45 16 Barrel,98lbs. 3.85 56 
Rice, Beans, 

. Lentils, Tapi- 

oca,etc. .. 1Pound.... .10 5 Pounds... 42.. 08 
Packaged jc'- 

ies, Cocoa- 

nut, etc. 1 Package... .10 12 Packages .. 1.12. 08 
Tea abe 1 Pound .... .60 § Pounds... 2.75. ao 
Biscuits . 1 Package... .05 12 Packages 0. .05 
Dried Fruits ee ere © 2 Pounds... RO > 05 
Laundry Soap 1Bar ..... .05 10 Bars 45 05 
Toilet Paper Sak 4k. ss 6 Rolls 50 04 
Laundry Starch 1Pound.... .05 10 Pounds ... Aa... £8 
White Soap... 1Cake..... .05 10 Cakes ... 45... & 
Potatoes |. Saree, 3} Buse... 125 .. 2 
Sere 1Pound.... .14 5-Pound Pail. .60.._.10 

Ties oes $2.73 
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If storage facilities are good the same saving occurs with 
perishables like potatoes, fruits and vegetables bought by 


the measure; but the success and saving in ‘‘quantity’ 


buying depends on these two things: there must be good 
storage facilities, and goods must be frequently looked over 
and kept at the right temperature. 

This careful scheduling also makes it possible for me to 
have various meals overlap each other, so to speak, so that 
I gain the next benefit of scheduled meals: I cut down waste 
and loss in useless left-overs of which there is not sufficient 
to make a satisfactory dish. 

Looking at the menus again it will be seen that as the 
meals were planned I arranged that: Tomato from dinner 
No. 4 made soup for luncheon No. 5; potatoes from dinner 
No. 1 made potatoes for dinner No. 2; veal from dinner No. 
4 made potpie for dinner No. 5; mashed potatoes from 
dinner No. 4 made luncheon No. 5; fish from dinner No. 6 
made creamed fish for luncheon No. 7; pudding from dinner 
No. 3 made luncheon No. 4; the forequarter of lamb made 
four meals (explained below); cabbage slaw No. 3 made 
creamed cabbage for dinner No. 4; egg yolks from dessert 
No. 4 made breakfast No. 5; left-over lamb from dinners 
Nos. 1 and 3 made croquettes for luncheon No. 4. 

The fifth strong argument in favor of scheduled meals is 
that it saves endless time and nerv ous energy Under the old 
way I had to stop and think about ‘‘ what shall we have?”’ 
at least every other day. Because of poor planning I was out 
of some needed article suddenly and had to replan a whole 
meal to fit this changed condition; poor planning also made 
“‘hit-or-miss’’ results, and I could never estimate how cer- 
tain quantities would last, and I often had to think all over 
again what to do. Now with ‘‘scheduled meals” there is no 
such thing as fussing and readjusting. 


Where Careful Marketing Will Save Money 


ie IS difficult to say just where to draw the line between 
the saving made by careful planning and by careful mar- 
keting, as they dovetail so decidedly. Careful marketing 
depends on careful planning, and we cannot have successful 
and efficient marketing which is not based on exact planning. 

If you will refer to the menus you will see that the dinner 
on Sunday consisted of breast of lamb; dinner No. 2 was of 
lamb chops; dinner No. 3 was of Irish stew; and luncheon 
No. 4 was of croquettes. All these meals were obtained from 
the same piece—the forequarter of lamb or mutton, bought 
at one time, in one section. This forequarter weighed ten 
pounds and sold for fifteen cents a pound, or a dollar and 
fifty cents for the whole, by the piece; but cut up into the 
following parts, for which I would have paid these prices if 
bought separately by the small section: 


Cost of forequarter of mutton 
cents a pound, $1.50. 

Cost of forequarter of mutton when divided at regular prices: 4 
pounds of shoulder roast at 18 cents a pound, 72 cents; 234 pounds 
of neck for stew at 13 cents a pound, 36 cents; 314 pounds of rib 
chops at 20 cents a pound, 65 cents; total, $1.73; less $1.50, equals 
23 cents saved. 

Cost of hindquarter of mutton 
18 cents a pound, $1.80. 

Cost of hindquarter of mutton (10 pounds) when divided at regular 
prices: 7 pounds of roast at 22 cents a pound, $1.54; 3 pounds of 
chops at 28 cents a pound, 84 cents; total, $2.38; less $1.80, equals 
58 cents saved. 

Cost of shoulder of veal (10 pounds) at quantity price of 18 cents 
a pound, $1.80. 

Cost of shoulder of veal (10 pounds) when divided at regular prices: 
7 pounds of roast at 22 cents a pound, $1.54; 3 pounds of stew at 18 
cents a pound, 54 cents; total, $2.08; less $1.80, equals 28 cents saved. 

Cost of rib roast of beef (10 pounds) at quantity price of 22 cents a 
pound, $2.20. 

Cost of rib roast of beef (10 pounds) when divided at regular prices: 
8 pounds of short rib for roast at 26 cents a pound, $2.08; 2 pounds 
of long ribs for soup at 18 cents a pound, 36 cents; total, $2.44; less 
$2.20, equals 24 cents saved. 

Cost of loin of pork (10 pounds) at quantity price of 20 cents a 
pound, $2. 

Cost of loin of pork (10 pounds) when divided at regular prices: 5 
pounds of roast at 20 cents a pound, $1; 5 pounds of loin chops at 22 
cents a pound, $1.20; total, $2.20; less, $2, equals 20 cents saved. 


(10 pounds) at quantity price of 15 


(10 pounds) at quantity price of 


It would seem m from these figures that there is a decided 
saving in buying certain meats in quantity enough for two 
meals or more. I have found this to be certainly true, pro- 
vided the family is large enough and there is adequate 
storage facility to keep the uncooked portion until needed. 
I have found, howev er, that this saving is made only on the 
better meats, or the “‘prime’”’ cuts. There is no saving in 
buying quantities of chuck, brisket or other of the cheaper 
meats, because chuck is c huc k, and no matter how much you 
buy you cannot get a larger piece for less a pound than a 
smaller quantity costs. The saving is on those large “‘ prime”’ 
sections which, when cut up, make chops, roasts and choice 
pieces, and on which there is also more waste in handling to 
the butcher. The refore if he can sell you a whole loin at 
once he is willing to give it to you four cents a pound less 
in order to save the waste there is in it to him when he 
divides it up into separate sections of chops, shoulder, etc. 

Another reading of the menus will show that this several- 
meal-buying idea was followed out with the vegetables and 
fruit. Enough beets were bought to do two meals, a hot 
vegetable and a cold relish; apples and oranges were bought 
with the double meals they would serve in mind; cabbage 
was planned for two meals, and a can of tomatoes used for 
two meals; enough fish was bought at once to do the warm 
dinner and the creamed fish for luncheon; the same was 
planned for the veal and the mock chicken ‘pie it made the 
following day, etc. This idea of overlapping the same mate- 
rial for two or more meals, and marketing with this in view, 
results in a big money saving, because it forces the house- 
wife to buy more closely and less lavishly, and less in the 
‘‘hit-or-miss” way which is always more costly. 


How Planning Meals Will Save Time in Cooking 


ANY women will say: “Oh, I always use up left-overs 
in salads, or in various soutilé and scalloped forms.”’ I 
know that many do use left-overs extensively and econom- 
ically. But perhaps my idea is different in that I deliberately 
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“*1 Told You, Carl,’ He Said, ‘That I Will Double Any Sum That Miss Henderson Offers You’” 
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AUTHOR OF “WHEN JULIA CAME BACK,” “ALONZO MEAKINS'’S SILVER WEDDING,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. M. BERGER 


XVI 

ORATIO HENDERSON was spend- 

ing a pleasant evening in his library 

with Sir Horace Walpole, a rare 
edition of whose letters he had picked up 
that afternoon, when Bunston came to tell 
him that he was wanted at the telephone. 
He muttered something as he rose, for he 
was well satisfied with his companion, and 
he kept his finger in the book to mark the 
place as he roared, “ Hello!” 

“Ts that you, Uncle Horatio?”’ It was 
Marvin’s voice, and it sounded excited 
andangry. ‘I thought you should know 
that Henry Brigham is here, and _ that 
Judith is carrying on with him shamefully. 
I tried to tell her what you would say, but 
she wouldn’t listen to me. She is dancing 
with him now.” 

“Dancing with Henry Brigham!’’ Horace Walpole 
dropped with a thud to the floor. ‘After what has hap- 
pened! I told her she wasn’t to have anything to do with 
Henry Brigham!’’ Henderson’s words were like a series of 
explosions. 

‘“‘T reminded her of that, but she is defying you. She will 
probably dance all the evening with him to show that she 
doesn’t share your feeling for the Brighams. I’ve done my 
best, but she won't pay any attention to me.”’ 

“She won’t!’’ snapped Henderson. ‘Well, we’ll sce if 
she won't pay some attention to me.” 

He called for Bunston, and ordered him to tell the 

hauffeur ‘‘to bring the car around at once—AT ONCE!”’ 

The ride to the club house was like an escape from prison 
with a posse after him, for Henderson kept prodding his 
chauffeur and ordering him to go faster, and Carl did the 
best he could. When they drew up at the club both men 
were breathless, and Henderson had to stop for a moment 
on the steps before he could go on. 





S HE got out of the car Judith saw him and slipped from 

Henry’s arms. He could feel her muscles stiffen as she 

did so, as if she were bracing herself for an unpleasant inter- 
view. ‘It’s Father,’’ she whispered. 

‘“‘Let me speak to him,”’ he begged. 

But she refused, and made him promise to leave her alone 
and not to say anything to her father that night. She 
recognized danger signals even at a distance. If her father 
had carried a red lantern she would have known his state 
of mind no better. Henry left her most unwillingly, and 
she went forward to meet Henderson. 

He grunted when he saw her and caught her arm. ‘“‘Come 
home with me,” he said harshly. 

She looked about in a vague, helpless way before she let 
him put her in the car, where she sat as far away from him 
as she could. 

He gave a curt command to the chauffeur. ‘‘Aren’t you 
ashamed of yourself ?’’ blustered Henderson as the car shot 
down the road. 

“No, I’m not!”” His daughter was recovering her self- 
control and gathering courage for the coming conflict of 
wills. ‘‘But I should think you would be ashamed to treat 
me like a baby.” 


‘“You have shown you haven't as much sense as a baby!”’ 
he retorted. ‘‘You can’t be trusted. I told you that I 
didn’t want you to have anything to do with Henry Brigham’s 
son, and yet you keep meeting him in a sneaky, underhand 
way. You sha’n’t marry him and you might as well under- 
stand that, although you didn’t hesitate to tell him my 
business secrets. I-tell you, Judith, I’m about at the end 
of my patience. This Brigham’s father . 

‘“*T don’t see why you blame him for what his father is,”’ 
she interrupted tearfully. She did not wish to quarrel with 
her father. 

‘“‘He is his father’s son, I reckon, and anyway I don’t like 
the Brigham breed. This Henry’’—you would have thought 
he was a rattlesnake 
to hear old Henderson 
speak of him—‘‘ may 
























grown more headstrong. But you'll promise me now to give 
up this Brigham and forget him, or I'll put you where you 
won't get a chance to see him again.”’ He had forgotten the 
chauffeur or else he did not care if he was overheard, for 
his words were an angry roar. 

When Judith spoke her voice was shrill with passion also. 
“T will never give him up, and I will marry him. You have 
made me decide to do that. I wasn’t sure before, but now”’— 
she swallowed a lump in her throat and hurried on—“ you 
can lock me up, but I’ll find a way to escape.”’ 

“You will, will you? Well, if you can go to him you can. 
But just remember, young lady, that you are dealing with 
Horatio Henderson, a man who has managed to get the 
better of most men.” 

“You didn’t get the better of Mr. Brigham,”’ she reminded 
him tartly, and was ashamed of herself. 

A hot retort sprang to his lips, but he choked it back. . 
He made no further attempt to influence his daughter, but 
sat back in his corner and chewed viciously at his cigar. 

Judith regarded him furtively, fearfully and tearfully. 
She was ashamed of what she had said, but the hot, angry 
words had leaped from her lips as though they were alive. 
What a fool she had been to dare him! That was not the 
way to win him to a reconciliation with the Brighams. 
Perhaps if she had coaxed she might have won some conces- 
sion, but she had not coaxed, and now—well, no matter 
what he did nor where he took her, she would never marry 
any man except Henry Brigham. Never! She wondered 
what her father intended to do. He probably had some plan, 
and her imagination suggested several things that were not 
unlikely. It was really rather a surprise when the car 
stopped before the Henderson door. 

Henderson followed her into the hall, but she went up the 
stairs without a word. She could not trust herself to speak. 

Henderson watched her. He wished, with a dull ache at 
his heart, that they could go back to the old days when she 
could be coaxed with a doll or diverted with a circus. He 
had never felt so helpless in his life as he did when he stood 
there and watched his daughter go up the stairs. And he 
had never felt so mad. 


UDITH did not come down to breakfast, and Henderson 

had only Marvin’s company, which was more of an annoy- 
ance than a comfort, for Marvin was curious to hear what 
had happened and what was going to happen. Henderson 
did not care to tell him the former and he wasn’t sure him- 
self of the latter. So he only grunted irritably in answer to 
Marvin’s questions. 

Henderson felt baffled. He hadn’t been able to sleep for 
fear of what Judith might do next. He had to protect her 
against the Brighams, he told himself as he tossed miserably 
on his bed, and the only way to do that was to take her 
away where she would not even hear the hated name. He 
wished now that he had followed out his first plan and 
carried her to California and Japan. 

It was not until luncheon that Judith came down, a very 
wan and big-eyed Judith. Just to look at her told you that 
she had not slept any more than her father had. But 
Henderson did not care. She ought to be robbed of sleep—a 
disobedient, defiant daughter. He called her into the library. 

“Have you thought over what I said to you last night?”’ 
he asked as pleasantly as he could. 

“T haven’t been able to think of much else.” 
trembled, but her eyes never wavered. 

“‘And you are going to be reasonable? To give up this 
man?” eagerly. “‘Why, Judy, you haven’t known him a 
year, and me—why, I’ve been with you all your life! You 
wouldn’t put a stranger before your own father?” 

But evidently Judith would, for she told him proudly that 
young Henry Brigham was not a stranger to her, that he 
was the man she loved and that 

“There! that will do,” he raised his hand peremptorily. 
““You’re just repeating yourself. That’s the kind of drivel 
you talked last night. I don’t know what to think of you, 
Judith,’’ and he really didn’t. ‘But I can’t let you ruin 
your life. I can’t let 
you marry this Henry 
Brigham. No,’ as she 


Her voice 








be as muscular as a 
football guard, as 
beautiful as a matinée 
hero, and wear his 
clothes like the leading 
man ina ready-to-wear 
advertisement, but 
those aren’t the quali- 
ties I want in a son-in- 
law. You might as well 
make up your mind to 
that. I will never con- 
sent—NEVER!”’ 

“‘T will never marry 
any one else.”” She was 
white and firm-lipped 
now. 

‘“‘Never is a long 
day and has surprises 
for all of us,’’ he told 
her inconsistently. “I < 
tell you, Judith, I know 
more about men than 
you do, and if you will 
let me pick out a hus- 
band for you,” he 
coaxed, “I'll get youa 
good one—a man who 
will make his mark in 
the world.” 

“IT don’t care any- 
thingabout yourman.” 
She was furious be- 
cause he spoke of her husband as he might have mentioned a 
peck of apples or an umbrella. ‘* | suppose you mean Marvin? 
Well, I’ll never marry him; he isn’t even honest or truthful. 
And I will marry Henry Brigham.”’ Her resolution was 
strengthened by what he had said. ‘‘ You haven't any right 
to refuse your consent just because you and his father had 
a silly quarrel fifteen years ago.” 

‘Well, upon my word!’’ Henderson’s face was as black 
as the blackest thunder-cloud. ‘So you defy me, do you?” 
he sputtered. ‘‘I tell you that I know what is best for you, 
and I’m not going to let a little fool sentiment spoil your 
life. I’ve been easy with you, too easy, and you've only 
(Page 19) 








“*And You are Going to Give Up This Man?’” ee i 


started to speak, “‘ you 
needn’t say anything. 
We won’t argue any 

~ ” 
more. Come tolunch. 
For Bunston wasin the 
doorway announcing 
the meal. 


T WAS a silent and 
most uncomfortable 
luncheon, and when 
they left the table 
Judith would have re- 
turned to her room, but 
her father stopped her. 
“Willyouride down- 
town with me, Judy?” 
She hesitated. His 
voice was softer, more 
beseeching than com- 
manding, and—how 
tired he looked! If this 
were an olive branch 
she was only too eager 
to accept it. Yes, she 
would ride with him, 
but she glanced at the 
pretty house gown she 
wore. ‘Will you wait 
until I change?”’ 
A ‘““Put a coat on over 
it,” he advised. ‘I’m 
in a hurry.”’ 

She put on a motor-coat that covered her from neck to 
heels, and tied the ribbons of her bonnet under her chin. 

Henderson was rather silent as they sped downtown. He 
did not look at her, but she ventured to put her hand over 
his gnarled fingers as they rested on his knee. This invita- 
tion to ride with him looked as if he wished to be friends 
again. She was only too ready to do her share. 

They did not go to the factory, but Judith thought noth- 
ing of that. Her father frequently had business that he 
attended to before he went to his office. But she was puzzled 
when they turned toward the river and ran out on the wharf 
to the ‘‘ Loafer,”’ the Henderson houseboat, which had been 
































described and pictured in the Sunday 
newspapers as the most luxurious 
craftontheriver. Before Judith could 
quite realize that it was the “ Loafer”’ 
with the puffing little “‘ Worker,”’ the Hye 
steamer that furnished the motive 
power, beside her, the car had glided 


from the wharf to the deck; and, with BPP ic 2 ? 


a ringing of bells and a shrill whistle, 
the engine of the ‘* Worker”’ began to 
throb more violently and the house- 
boat was pushed from the shore. 
‘You'll find your things in your cabin.’”’ Henderson 
pulled the car door open while his daughter sat like a statue, 
her eyes on the stretch of water that separated her from the 
shore. ‘‘And I want you to understand one thing: It isn’t 
any more inconvenient or unpleasant for you to be carried 
off in this way than it is for me to carry you. It will cost me 
thousands of dollars to be away from the factory just now, 
but you don’t care for that. Neither will I if it keeps you 
from making a mistake. You are too blamed selfish to see 
anything but your own side. You needn't try to bribe the 
servants, for you will only waste your money. I have told 
them that I will double anything you offer. There isn’t 
any one on the ‘Loafer’ except you and me and Marvin 

*“*Marvin!” she cried in astonishment. 

‘“Yes, Marvin,” testily. ‘‘ You didn’t suppose I was going 
to sentence mysclf to life imprisonme nt with you and the 
men on the ‘Worker,’ did you?) Now go to your cabin; and 
I hope before night you will come to your senses and we can 
go back to Waloo.”’ 

She stood on the deck, a strangely defiant figure in the big 
motor-coat. Her face was pale, but her eyes were blacker 
than usual, and her chin, cast in a somewhat masculine line, 
was suggestive of her father’s chin and should have warned 
him. It was firmly set now, and so were her lips, as she met 
his sharp eyes before she turned with unconscious appeal to 
the chauffeur, who was examining the internal mechanism 
of the car. 

Henderson understood the movement. ‘‘I told you, Carl,’ 
he said, ‘‘that I will double any sum that Miss Henderson 
offers you. Don’t forget that, and don’t let the other men 
forget it. You are to have no communication with any one 
except Marvin and me,” he told his daughter firmly, “until 
you promise to behave yourself.” 

She felt that she was a little girl again with a braid hang- 
ing down her back. She couldn’t be a woman, twenty-two 
years old, and have any one speak to her as her father was 
speaking. She was bewildered, but she looked at him 
steadily. ‘‘I hope you are prepared for a long trip,”’ was all 
she said as she turned and went to the rail to stare down into 
the river. 

Henderson followed her to say, somewhat scornfully: 
“Of course you can yell like a Comanche Indian, and if any 
one comes to your rescue I will explain that you are my 
daughter, suffering from mental troub le, and that I’m giving 
you special treatment, which won't be so far from the truth 
either. Or you can jump overboard and put us to the trouble 
of pulling you out. Or you can act like a sensible girl and 
say that you are sorry you have been so selfish and incon- 
siderate, and that you will do as I want you to in the future. 
If you aren’t ready to admit that now you will be soon, for 
it is perfectly useless for a chit like you to buck against a 
man like me. I didn’t think it of you, Judith. I never 
imagined my daughter would sell me out—and to_ the 
Brighams.”’ He waited, but she did not raise her eyes from 
the water, and at inet he went away. 

Judith felt very forlorn. What could she do against her 
father’s iron will and resourceful brain? He had snatched 
her almost from her lover’s arms and how was she to see 
Henry again? She put her head down on the rail and wept. 

XVII 

ATE sent Henry Brigham across Main Street just as the 

Henderson car was passing, and he caught a glimpse of 
Judith and her father. Something in the way they sat there, 
Judith staring straight ahead of her and Henderson staring 
out of the opposite window, made him stop and stare too, 
and then jump into a taxicab which had just drawn up to 
the curb. 

“Follow thi i 





black car,’”’ he ordered curtly 

What was old Henderson up to? He was capable of any- 
thing. Lucky that he had seen them. He would feel several 
kinds of a fool if the Henderson car was on its way to the 
Henderson factory, but ne would at least have satisfied 
his curiosity and quicted his fears. The Henderson car, 
however, did not lead him to the Henderson factory, but 
down to the river; and He nry opene -d his eyes wide when 
he saw the ‘‘ Loafer” and the ‘‘ Worker,” and realized that 
the latter had steam up. "Wiss the old brute carrying 
Judith away against her wishes? He knew he was. And 
what could hedo? He did not dare to make any move- 
ment which would attract attention, so he ordered the 
chauffeur to drive slowly along the wharf and whistled 
softly to a newsboy loafing on the corner. 

‘Find out for me where the ‘Loafer’ is going, 
He held up a coin. 

The boy grinned and ran to the edge of the wharf. The 
‘Worker’ had cast off her lines and was puffing away. 
“Where you goin’?”’ he called shrilly 

The engineer looked at him and I 1ughe a. 
Want to FO along? 

The youngster shook his head and raced back to the 
taxicab which had stopped behind a warehouse. ‘‘It’s 
goin’ t’ Europe,”’ he panted. 

“Tt is?’”? Henry questioned cynically. ‘‘That’s quite a 
trip, isn’t it?’’ He tossed him the coin, and then from 
the protecting corner of the warehouse watched the boats. 
Would they go up the river or “i n? Henderson must 


sonny ?”’ 


“To Europe. 


think he was back in the Middle Ses. He could carry 
his daughter off now, but he whe ep her—not from 
lenry Brigh im, 2d. He oul fin F his way to her and 


Horatio Henderson. There! the 
WI Welland good! He didn’t 
w, of course, how far down they would go, but he could 
learn. It wouldn’t be easy for Henderson to hide the most 
luxurious craft on the Mississippi in the upper river. 


Boo sev a left the factory that < ufternoon he “ wired”’ 
to several of the towns below Waloo: 


carry her 





bi ats were gt 








s Horatio Henderson's houseboat, the “ Loafer,”’ passed your 
Pisce: 
As promptly as possible he received replies. He grinned 
broadly when he read the answer from Mifflin: 
Henderson’s boat anchored a mile below town. 


It would be an easy matter for him to go downto Mifflin 
on the Chicago “‘flyer,’’ row out to the houseboat, and 
carry Judith off from under her father’s very nose. He 

had not a doubt of his ability to do this, and went about 
his preparations very cheerfully. It was only a question 
of a few hours before he and Judith would be coming back 





“Henry Felt Decidedly Ull-Treated as He Rowed Away” 


over the same road, he thought, as the “flyer”’ carried him to 
Mifflin, and then they would be married, and then— Horatio 
Henderson could blow himself up with rage if he wanted to; 
he couldn’t unmarry Judith. She was of age. So was he. 
There was absolutely nothing to stand between them and 
a marriage license except two irascible old men. 


T WAS after ten o’clock when he rowed quietly out from 

the shore. The houseboat was anchored just out of mid- 
channel. She showed as many lights as a Christmas tree, 
and looked very gay and festive in the moonlight. 

Judith was alone on the lower deck, staring over the river. 
Her father had gone to bed with the pleasant consciousness 
of having done a good deed and spiked young Mr. Brigham’s 
guns. Marvin was in his cabin. Some one called softly from 
the shadow which the boat cast blackly on the water, and 
when the call was repeated Judith ran forward to stare in 
open-eyed amazement and wonder at young Henry Brigham. 

“You!’’ She thought he must be a ghost, and no “ghost 
was ever more breathless than was Henry Brigham as he 
climbed up beside her. 

“Thank Heaven you are alone,” he g 
want you to come away with me—now! We can be married 
at once, and then your father can storm and threaten as 
much as he pleases, but he sha’n’t torment you and he 
sha’n’t shut you up on any houseboat.” 

She pushed him from her and her face 


gasped hurriedly. ‘I 


paled. ‘You want 





me to run away with you? Now? Tonight?” 

He bent to kiss her. ‘‘ Dearest, it is the only way. You 
can’t argue with a man like your father, and you can’t stay 
here. He will never consent; but after it is over he will say, 
‘Bless you, my children.’ See if he doesn’t. He hasn’t been 
fair to you.” 

‘No, he hasn’t been fair to me,’”’ she admitted slowly; 


and she stood gravely considering his plan. 

Her father hadn’t been fair; that was true. But she hated 
to run away and marry in this hole-in-the-corner sort of 
way in defiance of his wishes. All her filial instincts revolted 
at such a step. And yet there was no reason in his dislike 
and disapproval of Henry, nothing but a silly prejudice 
born of his enmity to Henry’s father. He could not help but 
love Henry when he learned how “ph eat he was. It had 
been easy for her, and every one said she was very fastidious. 
Her father did not understand how much she cared for 
Henry. She would die if she were separated from him for- 
ever. She had suffered already in the brief time since the 
boat had left Waloo, and she shivered as she thought of what 
might lie before her if she refused to go with her lover. Her 
father was a hard manw “i n he was thwarted. He was quite 
capable of keeping her in confinement until she agreed to 











““*Isn’t She 


Still My Daughter? Isn’t She Still Your Cousin?’” 


age 20) 


obey him and give up Henry. And 


| iS she would never do that, she told her- 
ee self with a sob. 
| a Henry felt her yield and his arms 
{ tightened around her and he kissed 
i her cheek. ‘‘ You will come.” 
‘ie It was nota question, but a state- 
| ment; and she accepted it with a quiv- 


ering sigh. ‘‘ Yes,’ she murmured 
and remained quietly in his arms for 
a moment longer before she drew 
away. “I must goandchange. There 
are things in my cabin, and I can’t elope in ablue crépe de 
chine gown.”’ She smiled faintly. 

He wanted to tell her that she could elope in green calico 
if she happened to be wearing it; but he let her go. ‘‘Be 
quick and quict,’’ he cautioned, and she nodded. 


UDITH’S cabin was a luxurious nest, all ivory and rose- 

blossoming chintz. As she closed the door behind her 
she could not help recalling how happy she and her father 
had been the day he had first brought her there. The tears 
came to her eyes as she took a photograph of Henderson 
from her dresser and looked at his bald head and keen eyes. 

“You are a dear old daddy, but you must learn that my 
life is my own and that I must marry the man [ love,” 
she murmured and kissed the grim face before she put the 
photograph down. 

She took a street suit and hat from her closet, and was 
soon arrayed for her wedding. 

Henderson heard her movements, light as they were, and 
smiled. ‘Dear little girl! She’ll see that I’m right and 
thank me one of these days,”’ he thought, while Judith was 
writing a note which she left on her pincushion. 

She stood in the doorway, gazing about her for a last 
moment, and with a little sob she dropped on her knees 
beside the brass bed. Then she rose to her feet and shut 
the door behind her. 

Henry was waiting impatiently in the shadow beside his 
boat, and he took he ‘r hand to help her into it. 

She hesitated. “You'll be good to me, Dear?”’ 
wistfully. ‘‘I feel so alone, a OR 

“Not afraid?”’ he begged. ‘ ‘Not when you love me and I 
love you. Good to you? I pray I will be good to you!” 

There was a sincerity as well as a passion in his face that 
made her feel very solemn and shy. It carried her back, for 
some unaccountable reason, to the days when she was a 
little girl, the days when she and her father had been every- 
thing to each other, always together, and she began to cry. 

“What is it, Judith?’’ He was alarmed and put his arm 
about her. ‘‘ Never mind, Sweetheart! It will be all right. 
I know it’s tough for you to go off this way, but your father 
will forgive you. I promise you he will. Come!” 


she said 


HE suddenly pushed him away and looked at him with 
appealing eyes. ‘‘Ican’t, Dear! I thought I could, but 
Ican’t. And I love you so! I love you so!” She breathed 
the words rather than spoke them, and her arms crept up 
until they were around his neck, her head resting against 
his breast. ‘‘But I can’t go away with you like this. I’m 
all Father has. Wait!’ as he would have spoken. ‘Let 
us wait a little while. When Father knows how I really 
feel—that I can’t live without you,” and the arms about his 
ck tightened, ‘“‘he will consent. He must! He must!”’ 

Henry gave her a little shake. “Buck up, Honey,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Come now! It’s only a little way to the shore. 
We will find a minister there.” 

‘But Father? I’d give up any one else in the wide world, 
but I can’t give him up. And how could you feel that I 
would stay with you when [ ran away from my own father? 
No, I can’t go.’ 

‘“You know what it means?’”’ She was still in his arms, 
but he made no effort to hold her. It was she who clung 
to him. He was bitterly disappointed and a trifle angry. 
Everything had been arranged so well; it was so simple to 
slip away now and be married, and then send word to their 
fathers. If they did not take advantage of this opportunity 
only Heaven knew when they would have another. ‘ Your 
father will try to keep you from ever sceing me again.” 

‘He can’t do that,” confidently. ‘‘You don’t under- 
stand”’; she spoke wistfully and put one small hand on each 
cheek and turned his face to hers. ‘‘Listen, Dear. Father 
and [ quarreled last night. We never before said such things 
to each other. I can’t go away and leave him in anger. If 
it were not for that—for t angry words and voices,’’ she 
shivered, ‘‘I’d go and thank you for asking me; but you see 

it’s dreadful to run away in anger from those you love. 

But [ll see you again! And I'll marry you! Yes, soon! 

I promise! But I can’t run away from Father tonight, 

even if he hasn’t been fair to me.”’ 

He was touched, if he was disappointed, and he tried to 
gather comfort from the old saying that dutiful daughters 
make dutiful wives. ‘Little saint!’’ he said, ‘‘if you are 
as faithful to me as you are to your father ” He did 
not finish his sentence except for a long, passionate kiss. 

He could not shake her resolution; she was determined 
to make another appeal to her father, and he could not 
remain. There was nothing for him to do but drop into 
the boat, bobbing along invitingly by the side of the 
‘‘ Loafer,” and row away. 





HE girl remained where he had left her, staring 

him and feeling that she might as well drop into the 
black water; there was nothing left for her if she could 
not see Henry and if she quarreled with her father. 

Marvin came out of the saloon with a yawn. He saw 
her and walked toward her. His quick ear caught the 
sound of oars. ‘‘ What is that?’ he asked. 

She ignored his question and stepped between him and 
the boat. ‘‘ Marvin,” she said slowly, ‘‘you told Henry 
Brigham that I was engaged to you?” 

He laughed softly. ‘‘That I hoped 
you,” he corrected in a lazy drawl. 
and say you were en 
I, Judith?”’ 

“Yes, I think you could,” 

le flushed. ‘‘ You know I’ve wanted to marry you ever 
since we were old enough to be married,’ he went on. 
‘Can’t you, Judith? It would please Uncle Horatio, and 
we get along well together. You know how much you 
have meant to me always. I can’t remember the time 
when I didn’t love you and want you.” 

‘You don’t mean a word of that, Marvin,”’ she assured 
him gently, ‘‘and even if you did I wouldn’t marry you. 

don’t trust you, and I’ve got to trust the man I love. 
You've lied about me; you’ve used my name in a way 
you had no right to do. Oh, yes, | know about the letter 
you sent to Mr. Brigham! Do you remember that night 
at the factory when Father asked if I thought you had 
arranged it all? That was just what you had done, 


after 


to be engaged 
““T couldn’t tell a lie 
gaged to me when you weren’t, could 


she answered steadily. 
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Has Any Man Ever Kept the Ten Commandments? 


Do you believe there is a single man living who 
has, in spirit as well as in deed, absolutely kept 
the Ten Commandments? 


ROBABLY not. The Ten Commandments are a 

concise and concrete expression of the fundamental 
moral obligations of man. He is to respect the four 
fundamental rights of his fellowman—the rights of the 
person, of the family, of property and of reputation. 
He is to do this cordially and heartily, not wishing to 
violate those rights. He is to preserve some stated time 
from the ordinary toil of life for the better development 
of his spiritual nature. Heisto honor his parents. He 
is to treat with respect the Person and Name of God. 
And he is to obey those laws because they are the laws 
of the one God and Father of all mankind. There are 
probably a good many men who have never by their 
conduct violated either one of the four fundamental 
rights of their fellowmen, who have never acknowl- 
edged more than one God, and who have habitually 
and on stated occasions shown reverence for Him. But 
if any man should say that he had lived up te the full 
measure of the ideal of life indicated by these Com- 
mandments his claim would indicate that he had a very 
inadequate conception of what that ideal really is. 


The Secret of a Happy Life 


What has your life taught you to be the essence 
of happy living? 


HE answer to your question is found in the first 

nine verses of the fifth chapter of Matthew. The 
secret of happiness is character: what we are, not what 
we have. The springs of happiness are within the soul. 
Music gives no happiness to one who has no apprecia- 
tion of music; love, no happiness to one who has no 
appreciation of love. I was talking the other day with 
a neighbor of mine who is eighty-four years of age, lives 
with his wife in a little house, and cobbles shoes for a 
living. All of his children have gone out from their 
home and are taking care of themselves. His face was 
radiant with happiness as he talked with me. On the 
other hand, I sat next to a millionaire not long since 
who said to me, with some degree of pathos: ‘‘The 
millionaire rarely laughs.’’ He knows millionaires better 
than I do, but I rather think he told the truth. Not 
what we have, but what we are, is the secret of happi- 
ness, and in these first nine verses of the Sermon on 
the Mount Christ describes seven characteristics which 
bring happiness, and each characteristic its own peculiar 
happiness. Interpreting one Beatitude must here serve 
as a hint for the interpretation of all. The cynic laughs 
at the statement that the meek inherit the earth. It is 
true that possession may come to the greedy and the 
grasping, but happiness comes to those who devote their 
energies to service of others and take as an inheritance 
what life givestothem. The grasping may get the earth, 
but they are always grumblers. The un-grasping may 
get less, but they enjoy more. 


Is There “Devil” and “Satan”? 


We speak very glibly of “the devil” and of “Satan,” 
but just whom do we mean: what do we mean? 


NQUESTIONABLY the New Testament recog- 

nizes the existence of disembodied spirits of malig- 
nant character who exercise a pernicious influence on 
the lifeof mankind. See Ephesians vi: 12. The Bible, 
however, is very much more vague on this subject than 
popular theology has sometimes been. The popular 
conception of the devil or Satan is derived more from 
Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” than from the teachings of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles. 


The Man or the Woman of Religious Faith 


What is there in religious faith that gives people 
their strong and absolute serenity of spirit? 


TIS said that once a delegation of ministers called on 

Abraham Lincoln to present to him some cause, and 
as they were departing one of their number said tohim: 
‘“‘T hope, Mr. President, that the Lord is on our side’; 
to whom Mr. Lincoln replied, ‘‘That does not concern 
me, sir, in the least.’’ The shocked minister replied, 
“What! It does not concern you to have the Lord on 
our side?” ‘No,’ replied the President; ‘what con- 
cerns me is that we should be on the Lord’s side.” I 
recall this familiar story here because it gives a con- 
crete and dramatic answer to my correspondent’s ques- 
tion. What gives a strong and 
serene spirit is not the faith that 
God will help us carry out our 
plans, but a whole-hearted desire 
to carry out God’s plans. ‘There 
are, I think, many persons who 
wish God as a kind of silent part- 
ner who will not interfere in the 
direction of their lives, but will 
back them up in any enterprise 
they undertake. This will never 
bring a serene spirit. The serene 
spirit comes to him whose life is 
wholly inspired by the desire to 
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NN RELIGIOUS matters an age of doubt has been 

followed by an age of questioning. At no other 
time, perhaps, within the last decade has the great | 
moral and ethical awakening ‘among the people | 
led to so many questions about religious beliefs 
and right living as at the present time. The Bible 
is today literally the storm-center of hungry ques- 
tioning. Into this healthy maelstrom of questioning 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL has asked Doctor 
Abbott to come and make clear, through concise 
and popular explanation, some of the points of 
doubt which are in the minds of so many people. 


THE EDITOR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 











promote in one’s self and in others the kingdom of 
righteousness, peace and joy, in holiness of spirit; who 
is willing to do this by either wealth or poverty, health 
or invalidism, success or failure, as his Master may 
direct. Such a one is able to say with Paul: ‘‘I know 
both how to be abased and I know how to abound. I 
am instructed both to be full and to be hungry. I can 
do all things through Him which strengtheneth me.”’ 


What a Well-Lived Life Means 


Would you not say that the sole determining ques- 
tion of good living is, ‘What have you done for the 
good of others?” 


ES, if by ‘‘the good of others”’ you mean the enrich- 

ment of their life. No, if by “the good of others”’ 
you merely mean their happiness. Christ defined His 
mission in the sentence, ‘‘I have come that they might 
have lifeand that they might have it more abundantly.” 
He who so lives that the world which he reaches with 
his influence has a fuller, diviner life has lived well. 


What I Mean When I Say “Love God” 


To you it seems very simple to say: “Love God.” 
But to me there is an everlasting doubt which 
frames itself into the question, How can I love 
God? HowcanI really love a person whom I have 
never seen and cannot see? Just what do you 
mean when you say, “Love God”? 


EVER do you really see the person whom you love. 

You see the form and the features, and you identify 
the person with that form and those features, but the 
mere feeling for the body is a sensuous passion which 
is unworthy of the name of love. Love sees something 
invisible behind the features, hears something inaudible 
behind the words. If your love was merely for the 
form and the features which you see, why should you 
be heartbroken when the form and the features lie in 
the coffin and the lips return no response to your kiss 
and the eyes no answer to your look? The form and 
features are all there and often more beautiful in the 
repose of death than they were in the activities of life. 
Our love for the person is something deeper than attach- 
ment to the body. It is fellowship with the invisible 
spirit which dwells in the visible body, the spirit of 
hope and love which speaks through the eyes and the 
lips. So we love the invisible spirit which dwells in 
nature and in life and speaks to us through visible 
manifestations, but is infinitely more than all the 
manifestations through which it speaks. Speaking for 
myself, my love for God has grown out of my love 
for Jesus Christ, in Whom I see more clearly than in 
any other human life that spirit of heroism and gentle- 
ness, of power and patience, of authority and service, 
of justice and of love, which, wherever I see it, com- 
mands my reverent affection. If you ask how to attain 
the spirit of personal fellowship with God through 
Jesus Christ which deserves the name of love, the 
answer is given by Jesus Christ Himself: “If a man 
love Me he will keep My words; and My Father will 
love him and We will come unto him and make Our 
abode with him.’’ To love God is to do His Command- 
ments and live in companionship with Him. 


TO ALL WHO ASK QUESTIONS 


CCTOR ABBOTT cannot undertake to answer questions by personal letter, nor will it be possible 

for him to answer every question sent to him. He will select from the questions which THE JOURNAL 
readers send him those which seem to him of the greatest importance and interest, and which he believes 
can be helpfully answered in simple terms and in a brief space. Those who desire a fuller treatment of 
the subjects here discussed are referred to the pages of ‘‘The Outlook,’’ of which periodical Doctor Abbott 
is Editor-in-Chief, where for more than twenty-five years he has been discussing in his regular weekly 
editorial contributions the practical and philosophical problems of the life of the spirit. 

In order that the largest number of questions may be answered, and the greater number of persons 
thereby helped, space cannot be spared for comments on answers here given. This page is explanatory: not 
argumentative. Address all letters to Lyman Abbott, D. D., In Care of THE LADIES’ HOMEJOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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This World as “an Anteroom to Heaven” 


Is there not often, in sermons, too much emphasis 
laid upon this world as being only “ an anteroom 
to Heaven,” thus disparaging the greatness of the 
present life? 


ES. But it is a characteristic of this age that the 

Church is recognizing as never before that its func- 
tion is not merely to prepare some selected souls for a 
future life, but alsoto develop a divine life here and now. 
One characteristic which made the Jews a peculiar peo- 
ple was that they looked forward, not backward, for their 
Golden Age. Their prophets taught them that the time 
was coming when war should cease, the implements of 
war should be transformed into implements of agricul- 
ture, oppression should come to an end, just laws should 
be sustained by the conscience of mankind, education 
should be universal, there should be an equable distribu- 
tion of wealth, and every man should sit under his own 
vine and his own fig tree. When Jesus Christ came, in 
His first sermon at Nazareth He declared that He had 
come to fulfill these prophecies and to bring this King- 
dom of God uponthe earth. His first preaching was that 
this Kingdom was at hand. The Sermon on the Mount 
was an exposition of the principles of this Kingdom. 
The parables narrated in the thirteenth chapter of 
Matthew were prophecies of the growth of this Kingdom, 
pictorially portraying itscharacter and its development. 
He taught His disciples to pray, ‘‘Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done ov earth as it isin Heaven.”’ After His 
Resurrection, departing from them, He breathed upon 
them, to impart to them His spirit, and told them that 
as the Father had sent Him into the world He sent them 
into the world—that is, to complete His mission, bring 
in the Kingdom of God. And John in his vision in the 
Isle of Patmos foresaw the time when the kingdoms of 
this world would become the Kingdom of our Lord and 
of His Christ. The work of the Church is not merely 
nor mainly to prepare men on earth for a kingdom in 
Heaven; it is also to bring about on earth that Kingdom 
of Heaven which Paul has described as Righteousness, 
Peace and Joy, in holiness of spirit. 


How I Regard Baptism 


Just what is accomplished by baptism, and how 
vital do you hold the ceremony? 


ARIOUS are the views held by scholars respecting 

baptism. Lcan only give my own view here. In 
Christ’s time, when a pagan became a Jew he was bap- 
tized, in token that his old paganism was washed away 
and he became the possessor of a new faith and the 
citizen of a new and spiritual kingdom. Christ never 
baptized, but the Christian Church took over thisJewish 
formand adopted it asa symbol of Christian conversion 
and dedication. I regard baptism, then, as simply 
a symbolic rite which is used to express either the 
dedication by an adult of himself to God, or the dedi- 
cation by parents of their children to God. In either 
case the vital effect of this baptism depends on the 
seriousness and sincerity of the dedication, and the 
dedication may be made, as it has been by Quakers, 
without baptism; and if it is sincere and serious it is 
no less vital whether accompanied by baptism or not. 
The direction of Christ to His disciples to go into all 
the world, baptizing in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, I regard, not as the 
creation of a new rite, nor as a command rendering 
obligatory a peculiar ceremony, but as an authority 
for the use of an old rite with a new significance and in 
a new spirit. 


Will This World Ever Come to an End? 


Is not the idea of “the world coming to an end” 
based upon absolute fallacy ? 


HE word ‘‘world” in the English New Testament 

is used to translate different Greek words which 
have really a different meaning. Thus, in the parable of 
the tares, Christ says: ‘The fieldis the world ... and 
the harvest is the end of the world.’’ In the first sen- 
tence He usesa word meaning the whole world of human- 
ity, in the second a word meaning time or age. There 
is much in the New Testament to indicate that what 
we call the Christian era will be followed by another era 
characterized by an additional manifestation of God 
to humanity; that as the Old Testament Dispensation 
was followed by the New Testament Dispensation, so 
the New Testament Dispensation will be followed by 
a third. Wherever the phrase ‘‘end of the world”’ is 
used in the New Testament 
there is at least some reason to 
believe that this end of the 
Christian era is referred to. The 
question whether the physical 
globe that we inhabit will be 
eventually destroyed is a ques- 
tion for the scientist. I do not 
know what the latest scientific 
information on that question 
is, though I suppose there is a 
general belief that the life of the 
terrestrial globe will eventually 
come to an end. 
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ANY requests come to the E 





Bureau of Information 

asking for suggestions 
for money-raising plans which 
shall not savor too strongly of 
“hold-up” methods, some scheme 
which shall meet with ready and 
willing responses and shall have 
no unpleasant features to either 
donors or solicitors. 

A little plan which raised money 
for a workshop for the blind in 
Maryland may be used with equal 
success for any other project in 
any part of this fair land. 

Early in the spring gardeners, 
florists and private owners of large 
conservatories and gardens were 
calied upon by the women inter- 
ested in the work and most of them 











enviable reputation, and they 
straightway set themselves the 
task of improving conditions. 

Their investigations resulted 
in a series of conferences to de- 
vise ways and means to cut off 
the supply of immoral women, and 
to prevent girls from swelling the 
already great number of profes- 
sionals which thronged the city 
streets. There was formed a 
Woman’s League, membership in 
which is open to any girl or woman 
on payment of fifty cents. 

Of this league the vice-president 
of the Maine Federation writes: 








Girls and women of every age, 
denomination and class are getting 
acquainted, planning together. Girls 











promised liberal cuttings of their 
roses when blooming-time came. 
The first week in June was selected and each large department 
store was asked to contribute a little floor space for a flower table. 

On the four days appointed (do not ask the shops for Monday or 
Saturday) a great brass jardiniére of roses stood on each table, with a 
display card: ‘‘ Wear a flower for the blind today.”’ The newspapers 
had helped to educate the public in what was expected of them, and 
most shoppers knew that it was hoped that each would take a flower 
and drop a coin into the box near by. And they did, most of them, 
so that all the city was gay with roses. 

A woman was in charge of each table to keep the flowers from 
being strewn on the floor, but there was no solicitation. 


So successful was t’ ‘s initial flower day that when autumn came glow- 
ing dahlias were dispused of in the same way, and it is likely that these 
two flower fétes will become permanent in the altruistic work of the city. 


How School-Children Can Clean Up a Town 


\ HAT one interested club woman might accomplish for civic 

cleanliness, working through the agency of the children of the 
public schools, is shown by the work of the children of the West Hill 
School of Fredonia, New York, under the direction of one woman. 
The children were organized into a sort of Children’s League, with 
the avowed object of keeping clean the sections of the town adjacent 
to their school. 


During the month of November, 1912, the total number of pieces of 
waste paper collected by the children was 16,675; apple cores, 3901; 
rags, 1331; cigarette boxes, 599; tobacco bags, 398. These were brought 
to the schoolhouse and burned. A girl of nine years was the inspector, 
and the members of the League ranged from eight to eleven years of age. 

The West Hill section of Fredonia was decidedly improved in appear- 
ance through the efforts of these energetic children. 


Where Parents and Teachers CoGperate 


HE movement toward parents’ and teachers’ associations is 

not confined to the larger and more prosperous communities. 
Occasionally there comes from a small rural district a most inspiring 
word of things accomplished in the face of what might seem insur- 
mountable difficulties. 


In a country-school district just outside of Evansville, Indiana, there 
is a club which was organized a little more than a year ago with eight 
members, all mothers of children in the district school. Like those « 
many similar localities the school-house in this district was sadly 
need of repairs; it was a veritable 
firetrap, with insufficient means of ; 
exit from the upper rooms. This amas 
little band of mothers set them- 
selves to work toimprove matters. 
Ice-cream socials were held, a play 
was given in which teachers and 
pupils took part, and funds were 
solicited. 

With the money that was ob- 
tained in these ways a new stair- 
way was built at an expense of $275, 
the floors were oiled, the wall 
paper was cleaned, books were 
furnished for the school library, 
and individual drinking-cups were 
supplied for all of the children. = 

Nor were these women 
content with these in- 








The Library Supported by Club Women of Johnson, Vermont 


The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the 
one club that has found the proper methods of working out some 
concrete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved 
results, may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar 
kind of work in their communities. 

If any club or club member who would like to know more in 
detail the methods by which any work here briefly told about was 
accomplished will write to Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Congress Block, 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 


from the slums and from the finest 
families are classed together. The 
press kept the community informed 
fully, as plans took shape. The club women who inaugurated the move- 
ment invited delegates to preliminary councils from every woman’s 
organization in the city, which invitations were accepted. 

The final step was a call to a Sunday afternoon mass meeting, speakers 
from the Young Men’s Christian Association, the State Federation, the 
High-School faculty and the Salvation Army being secured for addresses, 
and a fine musical program arranged. Over five hundred attended, the 
interest was intense, and nearly two hundred members enrolled. Per- 
manent officers were elected and money pledged on the spot. 

Socials have been held, games played, dancing taught, refreshments 
served. Classes for both Juniors and Seniors have already been formed 
for teaching raffia work and basketry, plain sewing, cooking, mending, 
bed- making, dress-making, etc. The Board of Education for the first 
time opens its room free of charge for such classes. The High-School 
teacher of domestic science conducts free classes evenings, and the head 
of one of the leading millinery establishments donates her services one 
evening weekly to teach a class to make and to trim hats. Volunteer 
teachers are not lacking for whatever subjects the girls may elect. 


Preventing Noise in Hospital Zones 


S YOUR town doing anything for its sufferers? Women interested 

in civic betterment could not find a more worthy outlet for their 
zeal than interesting the proper persons to have passed an ordinance 
similar to that which went through the Baltimore City Council 
providing for anti-noise regulations in hospital zones. 


\ splendid suggestion comes from the women of Baltimore, Maryland 
It is a new avenue of service, but one that will appeal to every one. 
To avoid some of the discomfort that hospital patients suffer because 
of noise in Baltimore poles have been planted at every corner within a 
radius of two blocks of each hospital, bearing signs in letters clearly read 
by day or night: 
“ . HospitaL ZONE 
UNNECESSARY NOISES PROHIBITED 
The thoughtless, reading this sign, will be reminded that there are 
unfortunates not in their gay spirits, and few will need the further admoni- 
tion of a policeman. It will warn skaters and the small boy with his noisy 
wagon to play elsewhere than on the tempting smooth pavement of the 
hospital. And the curbstone quartets will no longer try out the songs 
of the day under the windows of the emergency ward. 


Utilizing the “Block System” of Cleaning a Town 

O MANY letters have been elicited from club women by the 

accounts of civic betterment which have been accomplished by 
their fellow club women in various localities that it shows the eager- 

ness with which every new plan 

——— : and suggestion for civic service 

is received. Here is a new one 

from the Civic League of Plain- 
view, Texas: 

Thev have devised a plan cf 
work which they call the ‘‘ Block 
System,’ by means of which the 
League is kept in close touch with 
even the most remote districts of 
the town. 

In each block of residences or 
business houses throughout the 
town one woman is appointed as 
leader or captain for the block, and 
——— — —— -} all suggestions for work to be 

done or any complaints of 





work not being done come 





terior improvements: 
they had anew pavement 
laid, and fine cinders 
drawn to improve the 
playground. The club 
has grown to fourteen 
members and the good 
work is still going on. 





Some Good Work 


OUBTLESS the one 

best thing known 
about Rockland, Maine, 
is the fact that the 
United States Govern- 
ment has established in 
its waters the stand- 
ardization trial course 
for its battleships and 
cruisers. But the club 
women of that city were 
conscious that, among 
visitors, traveling men 
and those who knew, 











to the League through 
this leader. On clean-up 
days it is her duty to in- 
spect and report on the 
conditions of the back 
yards and alleys in her 
block, and to distribute 
free packages of flower 
seeds to those persons 
who desire them for their 
own yards. 

At the regular meetings 
of the League, which are 
held monthly, the leaders 
of the blocks re port the 
work which has been 
done, and the members 
find the “‘ Block System” 
a great help in systema- 
tizing their work. 

They are a wide-awake 
body of women and are 
planning a vigorous cam- 
paign with a viewto secur- 
ing one of the cash prizes 
(aggregating $1000) 
offered by ‘‘Holland’s 








Rockland was fast ob- 
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taining another and less 


The Ladies’ Literary Club of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Texas) for the “‘ Cleanest 
Town in Texas.” 











An armor of con- 
stant warmth 






























































To work or to rest, to study 


or to read, to be free in 
your own home and enjoy 
its privileges, to feel and 
be at your best, there must 
be protective warmth—no 
hap-hazard heating! One 
of our radiator heating out- 
fits will put an armor of 
constant warmth around 
the entire house. Against 
this protection the biting 
winds and zero days lose 
their force and your home 
is gently warm in every bay, 
corner, and windward room. 
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RADIATORS BOILERS 


will warm any cottage, residence, 
church, school, store, hotel, or 
other building, OLD or new, any- 
where, with far less coal than 
used by old-fashioned devices. 
They send no dust and gases 
into the living rooms and there- 
fore save much cleaning energy. 


An IDEAL Boiler will burn least coal 
because it is unnecessary to force the 
fire to send heat to windward rooms. 
The heat flows there naturally and 
positively through the iron piping; the 
more heat needed, the more the vol- 
ume. In mild Spring and Fall weather 
a little coal makes just enough warmth, 
no fuel wasted. There is absolute con- 
trol of the heat at all times and under 
any conditions. You can burn hard 
or soft coal (even cheap grades), coke, 
lignite, gas, wood, oil, etc. 


Our own special laboratories on two conti- 
nents enable us to put into IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators the manufacturing 
thoroughness and economies of Europe com- 
binedwith theinventiveskillofAmerica. They 
do not corrode, warp or rust out—will last 
scores ofyears! At 
present attractive 
price they are a far- 
sighted investment, 
adding 10% to 20% 
to rentals,or full 
money-back when 
building is sold. 


If cold rooms and 
high fuel bills 
show how comfort- 
. less and costly your 
A No. 1-19-S IDEAL Boiler present heating is, 
and 184 sq. ft. of 38-in Hy ay 
MAE GRIC AW. Ranlatcel cout write us today. We 
130 will send our (free) 
ing the owner $ , were 1 
used to heat this cottage. At booklet, which 
this price the goods | can be shows how to put 
bought of any re aot le,com- an armor of warmth 
pete nt Fi sary f lat. am around your build- 
Sian” GalGae eae ing and save you 
valves, reight, etc., 
big money — reduce 
your cost of living. 








ure extra, and vary accor 
» climatic and otherconditions, 
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Ask also for new catalog 
of ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaner—a successful 
built-in-the-house ma- 
chine with suction pipes 
running to all floors. 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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The Study of Sebastian Bach 


I have studied Bach’s Preludes and Fugues 
in the ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord,’’ Numbers 
2,10, 11and 21. My teacher says I understand 
them so well that she leaves it optional with me 
as to whether or not I study any more of them. 
What shall I do? W. B. B. 

The study of Bach is both helpful and inter- 
esting; it increases your insight into the con- 
struction of all types of composition, is the best 
possible training for independence of finger 
action, and deepens your appreciation of mu- 
sical beauty. Whether you should or should not 
continue the study of the ‘‘ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”’ is a question which your personal 
inclination must decide. I advise you, how- 
ever, never to get entirely out of touch with 
Master Johann Sebastian. 


Hand Position in Scale Work 


Should the hands be kept perfectly still in 
playing scales and arpeggios? Or, to lessen 
fatigue, is an occasional rise and fall of the wrist 
permissible in a long passage of scale or arpeggio? 

Als (eNc 

The hands should, indeed, be kept still, but 
not stiff. Protracted passages of scales or arpeg- 
gios easily induce a stiffening of the wrist. 
Hence an occasional motion of the wrist, up- 
ward or downward, will do much to counteract 
this tendency. It will, besides, be a good test of 
the looseness of the wrist. 


The Privileges of a Great Master 


In the Adagio of Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 12, why does the first measure contain 
four quarter notes and the second measure only 
four eighth notes? E. R. 

That is one of the liberties _ Which a great 
master—but only such ivileged to 

take, especially when the piece in question 
refers to the most liberty-loving race in the 
world: the Gypsy race. 





An Apparently Incorrect Quotation 


How is this measure counted? HOosIER. 


——- oa 
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Your quotation is either not correct or there 
is a misprint. If the piece, which from these 
few notes I cannot recognize, belongs to the 
domain of good music I can only say again what 
I have said so often here: Insist upon editions 
published by reputable houses. 


The Eye and the Fingers 


Is it always necessary to watch the fingers 
with the eye? I. N. 

In places where the fingers slide and do not 
jump from one note to another at a distance 
there is no need of keeping the eye on them. 


A Book is Not So Good as a Teacher 


What book do you recommend for the study 
of harmony for a beginner? There seem to me 
to be a great many unnecessary rules in the 
books I have examined. P..B: 

The books I used were in German, and are 
now, after so many modern simplifications, 
superannuated. The best book, however, is 
not nearly so good as a good teacner. 


When Scales are “Jerky” 


What is the matter with my scales? I can- 
not play them without a perceptible jerk when 
I use my thumb. How can I overcome the 
unevenness? ‘hs eh 

In answering this question I can advise only 
in a very general way—as I have done with 
many questions, to avoid the eventuality of 
being confronted by an exceptional case. The 

ause of the hand’s unrest in the passing of the 
thaiads lies usually in transferring the thumb 
too late. As a rule the thumb waits until the 
moment when it is needed and then quickly 
jumps upon the proper key, instead of moving 
tow ard it as soon as the last key it touched can 
be released. This belatedness causes a jer 
motion of the arm and imparts it to the hod. 
Another cause lies in a fault no less grave than 
the first. Since the hand has only five fingers, 
while the scale numbers many notes (according 
to its length), the player must replenish his 
fingers by passing the thumb under the hand so 
as to form a conjunction between the notes 
played and those to be played. This passing of 
the thumb conditions a change or shifting of the 
hand toward the keys to follow, but the shifting 
of the hand must not coincide with the passing 
of the thumb or the result will be a jerk. The 
position of the hand in relation to the keyboard 
must not change; it must remain the same until 
the thumb has struck its new key. Not until 
then must the shift- 
ing of the hand take 














How to Play Two Kinds of Staccato 


What is the difference between a “‘ positive” 
and a ‘‘negative”’ staccato? and how is each 
produced? Bs MM: 


Positive staccato is produced by a knocking 
of the finger into the key. That is, the finger 
touches the key as the hand falls upon it. In 
the negative staccato the brevity of the tone 
results from throwing the hand upward after 
the key is struck. This staccato is principally 
employed in quick chord successions. 


When a Melody Should Stand Out 


What is the meaning of ‘‘ma ben marcato 
il canto’’? bs Bs 

The literal translation is: ‘‘but the song well 
marked.” As the sentence cannot very well 
begin with ‘‘but” there is probably some sign 
in front of it, presumably a ‘‘p,” and then the 
whole sentence, more freely translated, would 
mean: ‘‘ Play softly, but bring out the melody.”’ 


Two Chords of the Seventh 


Please write for me a diminished seventh 
chord and a dominant seventh chord, showing 
the difference between them. ie BS. 

TI wrote both 


== === =f in A minor to 
a: vir? 7. make the dif- 
ference quite 
clear. You know, of course, that the second 
chord may also be written in A major and would 
still be the same chord; only the accidental 
sharp could then be omitted because the same 
sharp would belong to the signature of A major 
and would not require to be stated again. 








When a Composition “Takes a Rest” 


Is there any reason why, when a concert 
pianist plays a Scherzo from Chopin, the First, 
Third or Fourth is always played? Is not the 
Second, in B flat minor, just as beautiful as the 
others, and why is it so undeservedly neglected 
by pianists? WAGNER. 

Your statement is incorrect, for the reverse is 
the case. The Scherzo in B flat minor has been 
played so much as to overshadow the other 
three Scherzi and to make it almost hackneyed. 
For this reason the others are now played more 
frequently. After a little rest the one in B flat 
minor will appear ‘“‘new”’ again. 
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Why Liszt Changed a 


What is the original key of Schubert’s 
Impromptu, opus 90, No. 3? I have seen two 
editions of it, one in G flat major and the other 
in G major. pec Wea 

So far as I know the original is in G major. 
The change to G flat was, I believe, suggested 
by Liszt because of the very beautiful enrich- 
ments he made to the piece, which enrichments, 
however, are left out in the edition you men- 
tion, while the change of key has been needlessly 
retained. 





Tonality 


How to Acquire a Legato Scale 


How can I learn to play scales legato? Using 
the C scale as an example should the C be held 
with the thumb until the D has had half its 
value, thus causing an overlapping of the tones? 
I have been told this, but it sounds much 
“blurred” to me. M. B. 


You have understood quite correctly the fun- 
damental principle of legato playing. It sounds 
a little blurred, but only while you play slowly, 
unless you overdo the holding of the first note. 
Play a little faster and the blur will disappear. 


Playing Octaves 


Should I play octaves using the “hinge”’ 
stroke from the wrist or by using the arm? I 
find I can get more tone by using the arm stroke, 
but cannot play so rapidly. T. Beas 


The character of the octaves must govern the 
selection of means to produce them. For light 
octaves use the wrist, for heavier ones draw more 
upon thearm. Rapidity requires that you avoid 
fatigue. If you feel fatigue approaching from 
too constant use of one joint change to the 
other, and in doing this change also the position 
of the hand from high to low, and vice versa. 
For wrist octaves I recommend the low position 
of the hand, for arm octaves the high one. 


A Famous Etude by Liszt 


Is the Etude in D flat, by Liszt, only com- 
monly known as the ‘‘Waldesrauschen’’? If 
not, kindly tell me the opus number of the 
‘*Waldesrauschen.”’ L. R. 

The name “‘ Waldesrauschen” was given by 
Liszt himself. He unfortunately used no opus 
numbers, for reasons which space forbids me 
to explain here. The Etude is one of ‘‘Two 
Concert Etudes” of which the other one is 
called ‘‘Gnomenreigen”’ (English: ‘‘ Dance of 
the Gnomes’’). 


A Case of “Accumulated” Harmony 


In Beethoven's Sonata, opus 2, No. 2, measure 
55,these notes occur. What time values are given 
to the different 
notes? Theyseem 
to mevery confus- 
ing. MILDRED. 


In writing your quotation you omitted the 
rest signs which show that the notes enter one 
after another like eighth notes, but are to be 
held in such a way that at the end of the measure 
the entire seventh chord is sounding. This man- 
ner of writing is often described as ‘‘accumu- 
lating the harmony.”’ If you look at the pauses 
you will find that the F sharp is preceded by an 
eighth rest, the A by a quarter, and the B by a 
quarter and an eighth. 





The Musical Achievement of Spain 


Has Spain ever produced any composers who 
have advanced the art of music, especially 
piano music? MINETTA. 

There have appeared of late a number of 
interesting piano pieces by several Spanish com- 
posers hitherto unknown to me, but I have not 
come across any work of which it could be said 
that it advanced musical art in any direction. 


The Dangers of Playing by Ear 


I can play readily “‘by ear,’’ but my teacher 
insists that I stop doing so entirely, although 
I do not allow it to interfere with my studies. 
Do you consider it injurious to my musical 
progress to gratify my pleasure in this way 
occasionally ? M.L.N. 

It depends upon what you play “by ear.” 
The music which lends itself to this method 
of reproduction is, generally speaking, rather 
poor stuff, and it is probably with a view to 
wean you away from that class of taste- 
destroying music that your teacher prohibits 
your playing by ear. If you could play—by 
ear—good, worthy music (which would require 
a well-trained memory and advanced musician- 
ship) your teacher would probably not object 
to your pastime, although even this would be 
liable to accustom you to inexactness of both 
perception and reproduction. This habit is—I 
might as well say 
it—incurable and 





place. In this way 
the jumpiness or 
jerkiness of the scale 
can be avoided, pro- 
vided one can follow 
this precept punc- 
tiliously—which is 
not an easy matter, 
especially in great 
speed. Alas! why 
are these pesky 
scales the most diffi- 
cult thing to do on 
the piano? l 





the age at which to begin piano playing. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


Answers to questions already printed cannot be 


he has several times answered questions as to the 


forestalls the attain- 
ment of decent mu- 
sicianship. The 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. whole question 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


hinges on (1) what 
you remember, (2) 
how exactly you re- 
member, and (3) how 
exactly you repro- 
duce it. Imitative- 
ness is a sign of 
musical talent of 
no higher order than 








that of a parrot. 











Any woman 


can afford the best 
in the little things 
of dress 


DE LONG 
HooKa.> EYE 


See that .__ 
hump? 


TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Flattest 
Fastener 


See that 
hump? 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PALOF F, 
. 








Strong 
Easy-working 


Rust? Never'! 


Bless that 


Nub! 


TRADE MARK 
REG.U.S. PAT.OFF, 


The Name 
DE LONG 


designates 


The DE LONG 


Hooks EYE Company 
Philadelphia 


as the manufacturers 
of the articles to which 
it is attached. 
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‘That [ Can Make Myself i fe the 


ask- 


By Alice Long: With Drawings ® by Jessie Gillespie 


ARIS says every- 
thing shall be in 
one piece, skirts, 
blouses and wraps; and 


see it is not an expensive 
frock to copy. 

Patterns (Nos. 8088- 
8090) come in seven sizes 
what Paris says is as the for the blouse: 32 to 44 
laws of the Medes and Re: inches bust measure,and 
Persians to the New a ; 2 five sizes for the skirt: A 
York mondaine. So on 22 to 30 inches waist Smecial 
Fifth Avenue one can- measure. If made of one Sel set 
not walk a block without material four yards of Stylish 
seeing some adaptation 42-inch material will y 
of this style. Truth to be required. 
tell there is really more 
beauty and grace to 
these one-piece things if you go out at all 
than to most of the new ry ee , in the evening, and you couldn’t 
fashion fads, and best of } “~% pe IN, : 2 AN 3 possibly have anything lovelier 
all they can be copied NE DK Tenant | than No. 8073, in burgundy, plum 
easily and inexpensively or black plush, matelassé, duvetine, 
by the home dress- or one of the lovely fur fabrics. 
maker. So, realizing Isn’t it simply wonderful to think 
this, I have had sketched this wrap is cut all in one piece? 
some of the most effect- Even the revers and the turn-bi.ck 
ive models. cuffs on the short sleeves form part 

The skirts take very ofthe wrap. It is draped gracefully 
little material, and they to one side, giving the fashionable 
certainly are smart. diagonal closing. The most inex- 
In a swagger shop I perienced dressmaker can surely 
noticed one of the shoppers wearing copy it and thus add to her ward- 
a dress of mole-colored chiffon vel- robe that greatest of all luxuries to 
vet, made exactly like Nos. 8067- the woman of limited dress account: 
8068. The blouse is just a plain a real evening wrap. Contrasting 
kimono model, cut very loose and full, with a material is applied on the fronts, forming 
decidedly diagonal closing. The collar is easy- the revers and the cuffs. Do not choose too 
fitting, crushed in a trifle at the back, like the bright a color, and it will serve for both 
collars worn in Japan, and bids fair to be very afternoon and evening. 
popular. In fact many of the advance spring Patterns for this wrap (No. 8073) come in 
blouses display collars of this type. The skirt four sizes: 32, 36, 40, 44 inches bust meas- 
is cut in one piece, with an inverted plait in ure, and for size 36 two yards anda quarter 
front and the top fullness plaited up at each side of 54-inch material will be required. 
and formed into a jabot-like drapery resem- 
bling the folds at the back of an Arab’s cloak. 

Really this season we are borrowing from 
almost every Oriental country and the effect 
is most picturesque. We have adapted the 


Wearing 

Apparel, 

Showing 

the Advance 

Spring Style 

and marvellous bargainsindainty waists, underwear, 
etc.—write to-day and ask for Catalogue No. 61L. 


A DAINTY WAIST For $1 


(read the description below) 














OU will need a wrap 





AVE you noticed that the pannier is 
being revived? Every one thought it 
was dead, but it gives the new silhouette 
width from hips to knees so effectively that 


A Wrap Cut All in One Piece and a 
Ruffled Net Pannier Dancing Frock 





Persian lampshade tunic and headdresses, the Chinese colors and when the Paris designers realized its possibilities they promptly 
embroideries, kimono effects and collars from Japan, and burnoose _ resuscitated it and cleverly call attention to it by many other names. 
draperies from Arabia. Evidently all is grist that comes to the So we are having it in every shape, but the one on No. 8069 expresses 


fashion mills. 


the most widely adapted form. This is a quite frivolous- — 


Only 54-inch material will cut this skirt in one piece, so if your frock, with remodeling possibilities, and it is so very pretty and shows 
material is narrower you will have to piece it at the sides and back, so many new notes that I cannot refrain from sending a sketch of it. 
and the same holds true of the blouse. In narrow material there must _It is a copy of a Paris model imported by an exclusive dressmaking 
be a seam at the center back, and a seam allowance of three-eighths house for a débutante’s dancing frock, and was built on a founda- 
of an inch must be provided. You can a this frock inexpen- __ tion of soft taffeta, in a pink like the bloom of a peach, with the same 


sively in taupe, mole-color or peacock-blue c 


hiffon broadcloth,a very wonderful light shades. 
good quality of which I have seen for less than two dollars a yard in 


The foundation dress is quite simple, a plain one-piece or kimono 


the 54-inch width. Or a soft duvetine would be smart, but of — blouse with the cunningest short puff sleeves, and a three-piece skirt 


course one could scarcely say inexpensive. 


with the fashionable rounded slash—such a modest slash, though, for 


Patterns for this dress (Nos. 8067-8068) come in seven sizes for _ the fronts are lapped over quite a little. Ivory-toned point d’esprit 


the blouse: 32 to 44 inches bust measure, and six sizes for the skirt: 


22 to 32 inches waist measure. To make 
it in medium size you will need four 
yards of 54-inch material, with about 
one yard and a half of silk or satin for 
the collar and girdle. 


VERY fashionable adaptation of 
the one-piece effect is shown in the 
skirt of Nos. 8088-8090, which is especi- 
ally good for women inclined 
to be stout, as the front is 
slashed to form a yoke effect, 
below which the plaits are 
laidin. You may stitch these 
plaits or simply press them, 
and if your material is too 
narrow to make the skirt in 
one piece it can be a two-piece model, 
with a seam at the center front and back. 
The blouse combined with it is charm- 
ing, with its rounded yoke at the back 
that extends into long revers each side 
of the surplice vest. 

The original of this was worn by a 
well-dressed matron whose husband 
holds a very prominent position in 
Washington, and who was in New York 
foraday’sshopping. It was of a wonder- 
ful shade of sapphire-blue moiré, with a 
vest of blue and black brocade picked out 
with silver threads. But the same lovely 
shade can be found in silk-and-wool pop- 
lin at about one doilar and fifty cents a 
yard, and three-quarters of a yard of 18- 
inch brocade Ww vill x mz ake the vest, so you 


<i SHE many interests of our readers often 


prevent our giving the subject of clothes 
the space we should like. There is, however, 
a service which supplements these pages in 
The Journal, with complete fashion and pat- 
tern news for each month, which may always 
be found in the monthly magazine, ‘‘ The 
Criterion of Fashion,” distributed by all 
dealers selling Ladies’ Home Journal pat- 
terns. Upon request we will send you the 
name of the nearest store where you can pro- 
cure a copy of ‘‘The Criterion of Fashion” 
each month. Address Miss Edith M. Burtis, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


was draped to form the pannier and overblouse, with angel sleeves, 
and three frills of white tulle with 
one big rose at the side front. I 
have noticed scarcely one evening 
frock without this finish—almost 
always a rose, but dyed, sometimes 
as Nature never did. Even black 
ones are worn. 


F YOU like the dress, but do not 
want to spend quite so much 
money, make it up in messaline, 
with pannier of cream net, and it 
should cost you not more than ten 
dollars, if youdo not buy too expen- 
sive a quality. Shop arounda little 
before you make your purchase, and 
I feel sure you will be surprised at 
the pretty satins and nets that can 
be had at low prices. Then, too, 
you may have an old evening dress 
to which you can give fresh life by 
simply adding the new tunic and 
overblouse. If the skirt seems too 
wide at the lower edge lay it in shallow 
plaits and hold down with a five-inch- 
wide plaited band of net. The roses 
I’m sure you can make of silk from 
your scrap-bag, or by purchasing some 
inexpensive ribbon of effective color. 
Patterns for this dress (No. 8069) 
come in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches 
bust measure, and for size 36 four yards 
and three-quarters of 36-inch taffeta, 
with four yards and a quarter of 42- 
inch net, will be required. 


8088-8090 8067-8068 & 


There is More Beauty in One-Piece Skirts 


Than in Most of the New Fads 073 7 8067-8068 8088-8090 





P: ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) | for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amou of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 
mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for the blouses, dress and wrap, and waist measure for the skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











No. 2L47 


No. 2L47—Fetching Little Rides Style Dress Blouse, made 
of beautiful soft white Brussels Net over a net 
foundation, the neck is cut slightly low and is fin- 
ished with a double plaited frill of net which is con- 
tinued down front of waist where the model fastens 
with handsome oriental pearl buttons. A chic 
feature is the silk ribbon band drawn entirely 
around the waist and attached to net founda- 
tion, finished in front in large fancy bow. 
Sleeves are full length made with deep cap ef- 
fect, the undersleeve being short and edged with 
lace. Broad double net ruffles finish the sleeves 
at wrist. Colors: white with either pink or light 
blue silk ribbon trimming. Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
measure. en Price, Mail ais ae s $00 


Paid by 
A Neat 


Dress for 
the House, 


Only $100 


Postage Paid 
No. 4L49—Neat, Well 


made House or Porch 
Dressofprettystyle, 
madeofhigh grade 
2 washable striped 
Gingham, guaran- 
teed fast colors. 
Will launder 
splendidly and 
prove a most con- 
venient simple 
and becoming 
dress for home 
wear. Dress is 
made with a be- 
coming vest effect 
of plain Gingham 
to match color of 
stripe in material. 
It is trimmed with 
self covered but- 
tons as pictured, 
and has chic little 
striped revers at 
neck; collar and 
cuffsof plainGing- 
ham to match 
vest. Dress fast- 
ensvisibly in front 
with contrasting, 
Gingham-covered 
buttons. The 
skirt is plain ex- 
cept for a stitched 
plait extending 
down front. Short 
sleeves only. 
Colors: cadet blue 
and white, black 
and white or lay- 
ender and white 
stripes trimmed to 
match. Sizes 32 to 44 


bust measure, skirt 

No.4L49 ic -ngth 40 inches finished 

with deep hem, $100 

Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us, —_ 


We pay all mail or express charges onanything you buyand 
we positively guarantee to please you or refund your money. 


BELLAS sHESS& & © 


WASHINGTON, 


NEW YORK CITY. 1 N. Y. 
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Floliday Marty Dresses 


Selected by 
Mary Anderson de Navarro 
Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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from aANGniature by Al G Musselman 


BVIOUSLY the quality of in- 

dividuality in dress is a char- 
acteristic as highly cultivated as 
the many other superior talents to 
which Madame de Navarro has 
given expression. Far removed 
from the expected and common- 





place is the dress on the right of 

the group (No. 8072), the dash 

of color given by the plaided silk 

-ontrasting sharply with the plain- 
] charmeuse. 
ity home (3 
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HE butterfly turban suggests a very charm- 

ing design tor evening wear, with its trim- 

ming of an embroidered band and butterfly, 

while the most dainty of hats for afternoon 

occasions is shown in the brown velvet design 
} idered ro 

white design 

been simply 

It may be 

ibroidered 

cardboard 

yneat finish 

with a de- 

ing, is the one just above with 

and fringe quills. 

carried out in any color to 


1 


her the hat be of cloth, 


! rt yet dignified use of braid end fur is 
shown in the attractive coat suit illustrated on 
the center figure. This costume is of velvet 
and had its origin in a type of uniform of 
the Colonial period, and its beauty and charm 
just as the wearer prefers. Whe =>mbroidery ; are surely most apparent. No patterns can be 
in gold thread is most effectively arranged on the "4 : supplied tor this costume, but its development 
soft hat of black velvet. The stems are tied / E. Underwood ; should not be difficult, as in line and construc- 
field-fashion with strands of the thread. Ke tion it is simplicity itself. 
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I sy Marion tlarris Neil 


EAN AND TOMATO PIE. Mash two cupfuls of boiled pota 
toes, season with salt and pepper and add one tablespoonful of 
butter; if cold potatoes are used three tablespoonfuls of hot 

milk also may be added. Put a layer of baked or boiled dried beans 
in a greased, fireproof dish; add a layer of canned tomatoes, a layer 
of fried chopped onion and a sprinkling of salt, pepper and dried 
herbs. Repeat the layers until all the materials are used. Cover the 
dish with the mashed potatoes, brush over the top with beaten egg, 
dot with small pieces of butter, and bake in a hot oven until the 
vegetables are hot and the potatoes nicely browned. 


CURRIED BEANS. Wash one quart of dried beans and look them 
over carefully to remove all dirt. Soak them over night in plenty of 
cold water. Drain them and put them in a stewpan with cold water 
enough to cover them generously. Let them come to boiling point in 
this water, then drain. Return them 
to the stewpan, cover with boiling 


INTIL LOAF. Mix one quart of boiled and drained lentils with 
_4 two cupfuls of mashed potatoes, one cupful of breadcrumbs, two 
chopped onions, three tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Mix and form into a neat horseshoe-shaped loaf, 
then bake in a greased pan for three-quarters of an hour. Serve on 
a hot platter with tomato sauce. Decorate with sprigs of parsley. 


CODFISH WITH POTATO BALLS. Soak one pound of salt cod- 
fish over night. Wash it well and cover it with hot water in which an 
onion has been boiled. Let it stand in this until the water is cold. 
Dry the fish thoroughly, then broil it on both sides, turning it twice, 
and then pick it into flakes. Rub the yolks of two hard-cooked eggs 
to a paste, add one teaspoonful of sugar, one tablespoonful of butter 
or dripping, one teaspoonful of made mustard, one teaspoonful of 
curry powder, one teaspoonful of salt, one tablespoonful of mushroom 
ketchup and two-thirds of a cupful of 

ee vinegar. Mix well and pour over the 





water, cook slowly until tender. Fry 
one chopped onion, one chopped apple | 
and one grated carrot in two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter or drij 

ping; add one cupful of water or stock, 
one teaspoonful of curry powder, one 
teaspoonful of curry paste, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt and half a cupful of 
tomato sauce. Allow to simmer for 
ten minutes, then add the drained 
beans and make very hot. Serve in 


s aa, —— 
‘i ‘ ‘ ws .™“ 
a border of hot boiled rice. 


Sprinkle one cupful of fine oatmeal 
into one quart and a half of boiling 
water and stir and continue to boil 
until it is thick. Peel and core ten 
large apples and cut them into small 
i then mix them with the oat- 
meal and add half a cupful of sugar 
and half a cupful of flour. Cool and 
form into meat cakes. Fry in hot 
fat. Serve hot sprinkled with sugar. 
These are nice for a family luncheon. 





| 
| 
| 
OATMEAL AND APPLE CAKES. | 
| 
| 


pieces; 


\RLEY BROTH. Barley is a | 

grain that is not used as exten- 1| 
sively as it should be. It contains less | 
fat than wheat does, but is richer in 
mineral matter. 


It has the advantage 
ol being lighter i 


and less 


than either wheat or o% 


swraal 
stimul 





its, and on th 


account deserves its great repute as a 
food suited to invalids and delicat: 
Remove the meat from the 
bones of three-quarters of a pound of 
neck of mutton and cut it into small 
Place the meat and the bones 
inasoup-pot; add threequarts of cold 
water and bring it quickly to the boil, 
removing the scum as it rises. Add 
one teaspoonful of salt, four whole 
white peppers, one blade of mace, || 
one diced carrot, one diced turnip, || 
one sliced onion, one chopped stalk || 
of celery and a quarter of a pound of | 
pearl barley; allow the soup to sim 
mer for two hours; remove the bones 
and skim off the fat floating on the 
top. Pour the soup into a hot tureen 
and stir in one tablespoonful of finely 
chopped parsley. If liked small suet 
dumplings, made with one cupful and 
half of flour, four tablespoonfuls 
Ol chopped suet, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, and seasoning of salt 
ind pepper, all mixed to a stiff paste 
ith cold water and formed into 
lumplings, may be added to the broth 
nd cooked for one hour before serving. 


people. 


pieces 


SPAGHETTI WITH BACON. 
Break half a pound of spaghetti into 
mall pieces, put them into a saucepan 
of boiling salted waterand cook for five 
inutes. Then drain and cool. Bring 
ne pint of stock to the boiling point, 
en add the spaghetti and cook until quite tender; it will take 
bout twenty-five minutes. Cut half a pound of bacon into small 
ieces, then fry them fora few minutes. Now add the spaghetti, four 
tablespoonfuls of butter, and seasoning of salt, pepper and grated nut- 
leg. Simmer for ten minutes. Turn out ona hot dish. Serve at once. 


I RIED PEAS WITH RICE. Wash one cupful of dried peas, 
cover them with cold water and allow them to soak for twelve 
ours; then put them into a saucepan with three pints of water; add 


e teaspoonful of salt, one chopped onion and simmer until the peas 
r quite tender. Drain and mix with half a pound of well-boiled 
ice. Add four tablespoonfuls of butter, one cupful of strained 


omato sauce, and salt and pepper to taste. Bake for ten minutes 
Garnish with two hard-cooked eggs and fried onion rings. 


LENTIL CUTLETS. Wash and drain one cupful of lentils, then 
over them with water and soak them for four hours. Again drain 
them and tie the nina pudding-cloti:; put them intoboiling water and 
ook them until soft, about twenty minutes, then drain in a colander. 
Chop half a cupful of cooked ham or bacon, add it to the lentils with 
one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, two tablespoonfuls of butter or 
dripping, four tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs, one beaten egg, four 
drops of onion tube flavor, or one small chopped onion, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Divide into seven or eight equal portions. Press 
them into cutlet shapes with a knife, brush them over with a beaten 
egg and toss them in fine breadcrumbs. Fry in smoking-hot fat to a 
solden color and drain them well. Dish them up in a circle in a hot 


dish and garnish with parsley. Place small pieces of macaroni into 
the thin ends of the cutlets. 
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Cornish Pasties 
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Curried Beans 


fish arranged in a mound. Garnish 
with the whites of the eggs cut in rings. 
Serve with potato balls. 


TURKISH DOLMAS. Chop some 
left-over mutton or beef finely with a 
| little of the fat; add chopped onion, 
pepper, salt and a little boiled rice 
and mix all together. Takesome cab- 
| bage leaves and put them into boiling 
| water fora few minutes and roll stuff- 
site | ing into them like small sausages; then 
| stew them in a little stock or water 
| with a little butter in it. 
| 
| 


SPANISH CODFISH. Parboil one 
cupful of shredded codfish; melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter; add one 
chopped onion and two cupfuls of 
tomatoes; fry for five minutes. Stir 
| in one tablespoonful of flour, then add 
one cupful of water or stock, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of white pepper and 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley. 
| Cook slowly for ten minutes, add the 
codfish and simmer for thirty minutes. 
| Serve hot on buttered toast. 
} 





||  "PRIPEINBATTER. For the bat- 


ter: Mix halfacupful of flour with 


quarter of a teaspoo and 





1] Fae a 
1¢ Fradually one 
Caimi: Ge esse ete pveite Ft sot 
olive oil, three tablespoontuls of milk 
1 1 1] Py > 
and the yvolks of two eggs. Beat for 
five minutes and set aside. When it is 


required for use beat up the white of 
one egg toa stiff froth and fold it in. 
Next prepare the tripe: Wash one 
pound of dressed tripe, put it in a 
| saucepan with cold water to cover it, 
| bring it to the boil and boil for three 
minutes. Drain it from the water, 
scrape off all the fat and cut the tripe 
into pieces two inches long and one 
inch wide. Mix together one table- 
spoonful of olive oil with two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, one chopped 
onion, one teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
a quarter ofa teaspoontul of pepper. 
Lay the tripe in this mixture and 
leave it for half an hour, turning fre 
quently. Dip the pieces of tripe into 
the batter, drop them into smoking 
hot fat, fry to a golden brown, and 
drain. Serve hot with brown sauce. 
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HUNGARIAN GOULASH. This 
dish provides dinner for seven persons. 
One pound of lean veal, half a pound 
of lean beef, three tablespoonfuls of 
lard, one large onion, three cupfuls of 
boiling water, one teaspoonful of pa 
prika, twelve potato balls, six small 
white onions, six carrot balls, six 
turnip balls, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one bay leaf, one clove, two heaping 

tablespoonfuls of flour, half a pint of 
cold water, one chopped chili pepper. Slice the onion and brown it in 
the lard. Remove the onion and put in the veal and beef cut into small 
Brown these thoroughly and remove the meat and place it in 
\dd the paprika and the boiling water. Cover the dish 
and place it in the oven. Fry the potato, carrot, turnip balls and 
onion in smoking-hot fat. Add them to the meat after it has sim 
mered for an hour and a half. After the vegetables are put in add 
the salt, bay leaf, clove and flour mixed with the cold water. Pour 


pice Cs. 


a casserole. 


aa pee : b : bas ara 
this into the casserole and stir until the mixture is slightly thickened 
\dd the pepper mixed with a cupful of boiling water. Cover ar 
immer for another hour and a half. Serve from the casserole 


BAKED INDIAN PUDDING. Core, pare and slice twelve sweet 
Bring one quart of milk to the boiling remove from 
the fire, stir in a scant quart of Indian meal, two tablespoontuls of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of molasses and three table 
spoontuls of chopped suet. Place the apples ina] baki 





< ‘ 
apples. point; 





large, grceas¢ d 


dish, pour in the mixture and bake in a moderate oven for three hours. 


(oS PASTIES. Cut half a pound of mutton into small 
pieces; add half a pound of peeled and diced potatoes, one 
chopped onion, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and two tablespoonfuls 
of water. Roll out a pound of plain pastry to a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, stamp it into large rounds, place a heap of the mixture in 
the center of each round, wet the edges of the pastry, draw up OVvei 
the meat, press the edges together and crimp them with the fingers. 
Brush each over with beaten egg, and bake in a hot oven for three- 
quarters of an hour. Serve hot. 
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Robust 
Health 


Is built principally upon 
the sturdy foundation of 


Right Food 


Purity first—then nutri- 
tion to meet the law of 
daily waste and repair of 
body, brain and nerve cells. 
But,—the food must con- 
tain all the essential ele- 
ments, or there cannot be 


robust health. 


Injurious preservatives 
are not permitted by the 
pure food laws; but the law 
does not prohibit millers 
from leaving out of some 
kinds of flour certain parts 
of the wheat berry which 
contain vital mineral salts— 
grown in the grains by 
Nature— and necessary for 
the 


normal balance of 


body, brain and nerves. 


This lack in daily food 
is responsible for many 


common ailments. 





made of whole wheat and 


malted barley meets every 
It has deli- 


cious taste and retains in 


requirement. 


perfect balance all the nu- 





trition of the grains, includ- 
ing the mineral salts—thus 
admirably supplying what 


many f< ods lack. 


For robust health try 


Grape-Nuts. 


6c” 


There’s a Rexson” 
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‘The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


the very young is what they call ‘‘style.” Where they get this 

instinct it is difficult to say, but you see the little girl strut and 
the little boy swagger almost as soon as they can walk. The human 
being reaches out for the best there is—the biggest, the prettiest, the 
most powerful thing—at a very early age. He is naturally presump- 
tuous, naturally adventurous, naturally progressive. 

Yet there is a very strange thing about real genius, and that is 
that it seldom or ne’ » knows or cares a thing about style, or rather 
about fashion, aud t »t it is difficult for the person possessing genius 
to conform even to the rules of “good society.”’ The reason for this 
is doubtless that most rules of good society are shallow, not based 
upon our common humanity, and hence irksome to those who have 
come into their own as children of the universe. 

You can’t do any really big thing without getting down and put- 
ting your hands in it, from planting corn to modeling a statue. When 
you see a person devoting his days to being elegant and polished you 
may be sure he isn’t a person of much force. 

That the appearance of idleness and elegance is the desirable 
thing, rather than that of usefulness and force, is the delusion that 
has brought us toa condition where all too many are trying to escape 
service in the real battle of life. Men are willing to direct things, to 
spend all the mental force they have in thinking out big problems 
and planning great industries, and women are asking to be given the 
cares of State and are seeking charity work and expressing willing- 
ness to be of service. We hear a lot about empty hands among the 
women of the world, but nobody wants to wash the dishes and cook 
the beefsteak and plow the corn and feed the pigs. This proves the 
human race to be still in its infancy. You never saw a child who 
would not rebel at being put to work on the simple things he can 
do. Invariably the child wishes to attempt something much more 
pretentious than the little beginning we set before him. 

The people who accept the actual work of the world with all its 
perspiration and grime are the grown-ups; the rest who seek the 
shelter of the “‘pleasant places,” placid in the idea that they are 
theirs by right, are the little children who must live and learn. 


] HAVE perceived that about the first requisite demanded among 


HE Next Great Event Which is Coming to the world is the more 

equal distribution of labor. Our distorted ideas of kindness will 
be readjusted. Charity will be abolished, with simple justice in its 
place, and people will learn to live in proper relations to each other; 
not in the perpetuity of unkindness which makes men hard and 
women cynical, and robs the lives of little children of their natural 
joys, but in the light of genuine kindness and love one toward another 
as members of the great human family sharing alike the strange 
vicissitudes of life. 

How and when is it coming, this time in which men shall realize 
that money can save women and little children from untold miseries, 
but cannot ‘‘buy them anything” when life has lost its savor or 
death has come knocking at the palace door? 

I saw a beautiful woman the other day who had lost her only 
child. It is a risky thing to have but one child. Many children or 
none at all is my idea regarding the family. The risk of losing an 
only child is too great a one for people to take. But I predict a 
changed notion regarding motherhood in the next half century. This 
woman who has lost her only child is rich in money. I fancy this 
would add a sting to griei—the thought of how impotent that money 
is to procure for that mother the one thing in earth or Heaven which 
she really wants—just the sight of her baby’s face! 

But listen to what she is doing: She hasn’t gone to Egypt or 
Alaska, or taken a trip around the world to make her forget. She 
hasn’t plunged into society or taken up bridge as a means of taking 
her mind off her trouble. Mark you, she would not be greatly to 
blame for doing any or all of these things. We are weak creatures. 
We will do anything to escape suffering—and do not look down upon 
us when we confess it, you who have not suffered! 

It is a bad eminence from which you who have not sinned nor 
suffered look down upon those who have done both. Did you ever 
think of that? Did you ever for a moment realize that your censure, 
your contempt for those who have fallen under a temptation you 
never had and know nothing about, is perhaps a sin more heinous 
than that which you condemn? 

But to this beautiful mother whose only child was taken from her! 
What do you think she is doing? She is teaching, dressing and caring 
for twenty poor children of her neighborhood! She realizes that her 
wealth is in itself useless. Death has cleared her vision. She sees 
that she has too much money, while many, many noble, patient 
people of the world have far too little. Strange, is it not, that the 
impartiality of death has not sooner awakened the world to the 
paltry worth of luxury, and made us all wish to work together against 
the enemy whose strongholds are selfishness and sin? 


OW the Going Away of an Aged Person crowned with long 

years of righteousness is not death. Slowly the body is assimi- 
lated by the elements, the spirit receding to its own until the entity 
that was is what we call a memory—just for want of a better expla- 
nation. But the death of the young is all unfair. Disease is sin and 
sin is disease. The fundamental unkindness of life is the cause of 
all evil: it is the indulgence of selfish joys regardless of the suffer- 
ings of others that makes all the trouble in the world. 

Under existing conditions can we be truly kind? 

This is a great question. Are we living in an unkind world? Are 
our standards based upon fundamental unkindness? These are 
searching questions. 

Did you ever try being kind to a friezdless person? If so, how 
very soon you discovered that that person’s friendless state was due 
to peculiarities scarcely to be excused or tolerated according to any 
reasonable standard of justice. 

The human race is very like cattle or ants or any horde of encroach- 
ing creatures—once let the bars down and they will try to run over 
you. You cannot be reasonably kind to a certain class of people 
unless you temper that kindness by a firmness few of us possess. 
There is a way of holding people in their places that amounts to 
genius. The woman who can successfully keep friendly with all the 
grades of society in her church is gifted like the politician who can call 
all the country editors by their first names and get them right. 

I used to admire this quality in Aunt Lucy. She got it from her 
high-steppizg Virginia foremothers, who always made their slaves 


their best friends, attending personally to all cases of lying-in, 
dressing the bright-eyed pickaninnies for the first time and every 
morning until the mother was-able to do it herself, with the same 
dignity and grace with which they received great company and took 
part in discussions touching Church and State. 

There is a quality of sincere religious feeling that grounds one in 
that genial dignity of manner which no one could call “stuck up,” 
but which even the boldest person would not venture to treat with 
familiarity. 

There is no doubt that people are now studying kindness and that 
women are awake to the fact that we have not treated domestic help 
with ordinary human kindness in the past. It took a serious jolt to 
bring us to a realization of this fact. That women who employed 
girls at starvation wages, housed them in the worst room in the house, 
with no place to entertain company, no social intercourse with the 
family, were doing a cruel and a dangerous thing has finally dawned 
upon us, and it dawned through a general revolt all along the line of 
domestic service. 

This illumination is spreading all through the ranks of the 
oppressed—men and women refuse to submit to the studied 
unkindness of ‘‘the ruling classes.” 


HAT is Needed Just Now is missionary work by way of 

teaching people how to receive kindness. We need a concerted 
campaign against pride, as we like to call it. The kind of pride which 
refuses aid and counsel and suggestion from people who wish to help 
us is nothing more nor less than stubbornness. “I am proud” is the 
poorest boast a man or a woman can make. 

The idea of “‘American Independence” also is blamable fcr 
sins against common humanity and simple kindness. 

Much of the squalor of poor homes, and the bad taste of hom: 
that have had plenty of money spent on them, and the discomfort 
of others which remain inconvenient and unsanitary comes from the 
hateful, arrogant idea that “It’s nobody’s business,” and that we 
won’t be “bossed over” by stuck-up people who think they are 
smart. 

A great deal of this stubbornness in wrong ways of doing things 
comes from the fact that many people who write and talk for the 
benefit of folks in the hard and homely walks of life do so without 
any real knowledge of the situation. There has been so much of this 
by people who never really knew the burden and the heat of the day 
that those whose lives have fallen in the ways of heavy toil have set 
up a barrier of contempt between them and anybody who would 
presume to help them to more satisfying ways of living. They just 
take their hard lives in a hard way, asking no kindness from people 
who don’t know anything about it. They don’t want anybody to 
presume to feel sorry for them. 

But this isn’t the point. The thing people are after now, and 
which they are going to get, is a state of affairs in which there will be 
no room nor need for pity. We want to help men and women to their 
feet; teach them to abhor the mental and moral cheapness that has 
crept into homes where once the grace of God shed its visible aura 
around plain and common things. 

If men and women come among you suggesting the grouping of 
shrubbery to screen ugly outhouses, asking you not to have the hog 
lot in front of the house, begging you not to have your machinery 
out in the weather, and protesting against greasy and wasteful cook- 
ing, can you not realize that they are trying to help you rather than 
to criticize you, and that they are seeking to show you how to be 
kind to yourself? 


NE of the Greatest Mistakes We Make in accepting this as an 

unkind world is the belief that other people have an easy time 
of it, with no cares nor worries. We constantly tell ourselves what 
we would do if we had So-and-So’s money. The truth is we haven’t 
any idea at all of the trials of So-and-So. In the first place we don’t 
know how much money he has nor how many demands he has upon 
it. We don’t know how many poor kinsfolk he sends checks to, how 
many escapades of black sheep in the family he has hushed up. We 
all imagine that our neighbors are worth more than they are when 
we are not imagining that they are worth less. 

The world is full of surprises. The ‘‘old iron” dealer who sleeps 
in the loft of the livery stable is probably worth a hundred thousand 
dollars, while the exclusive and exquisite rich old maids who live 
in the big brick house and put forth every fluttering pennant of 
aristocracy may be dining off a poached egg six days of the week 
and darning their hose in a manner that would puzzle the most 
economical. 

‘Do your work well and be kind.”” How many of us do this? Are 
we kind to the little child that claims our service? Are we truly kind 
to the man we are married to: to the woman we claimed by the right 
of what men call love? Man’s love is likely to be intrinsically 
unkind, and husbands have a way of asserting their rights to 
persistent and habitual unkindness. The family has learned to 
“understand” Father and to realize that “‘he doesn’t mean it.” This 
is but a poor way for things to be adjusted. A better education 
will save coming generations from situations in which “the boss” 
has a right to be unkind! 

And then how many wives presume upon the sex charm to win 
their husbands over, and practice systematic unkindness upon them! 
How they sulk and complain and criticize and nag—risking daily that 
most precious thing, domestic felicity, trusting to the least divine 
of all ties of love to carry them through the trials of married life! 


HE World Just Now is Fast Waking to the knowledge that a lot 
of our previously accepted conditions are very inhuman, repre- 
senting the acme of unkindness. To have done something really 
kind—not charitable, for charity covereth a multitude of sins just as 
hypocrisy does—but to have done something really kind is now 
becoming better esteemed in the world. Whether kindness will 
some day be prized above great riches, whocan say? But let us hope 
so—since we are our aspirations and the things we set our hearts 
upon shall be counted for what they are worth in the “final 
reckoning,” whether we accomplished them or not. 
‘“We are our longings: thus let Love remember us.’ 
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F you could see the 

place where Crane’s 

Linen Lawn Writing 
Paper is made, if you could 
follow the process of man- 
ufacture from beginning 
to end, if you could note 
the care devoted to every 
detail, if you could watch 
the workmen and realize 
how seriously they take 
themselves and their tasks, 
you would know that in 
this mill was made some- 
thing very choice, and 
desirable and fine. You 
would be right. 


(Crane's 
t~72en 
Sawn 


[The Correct Writing Paper] 


is made in the justly famous Crane Mills 
which have been making good writing 
papers for over a hundred years, but 
though these mills are so old that they 
made writing papers for your great 
vrandfathers, Crane’s Linen Lawn is 
modern and up-to-date in every respect. 
We get the earliest intimation of the 
new ideas that are good and we get 
them into Crane’s Linen Lawn so 
early that they set the fashions in writing 
papers wherever fashion is appreciated 
and observed. 
We want every woman who is interested in buying 
a good writing paper to see samples of Crane’s Linen 
Lawn. We will gladly mail such samples to anyone 


who cannot see the paper at the best stationer’s in 
her town on receipt of 10c. in stamps to pay postage. 


faton, Crane& PikeCo. 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 
New York 
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Face Powper 


WHEN NORTH WINDS BLOW 


users of LABLACHE fear not for the complexion. 
This dainty, invisible powder safeguards the most 
tender skin and induces a 
velvety smoothness. Del- 
icately fragrant, it 
makes a lasting ap- 
peal to the refined. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send roc. 
for a sample box. ° 
BEN. LEVY CO. & 
French Perfumers,Dept.A 























125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. ~“ > > a: 


Broken Doll—Broken Heart 


If your little one’s Christmas doll is already 
broken, replace it with a ‘‘Schoenhut All- 
Wood Perfection Art Doll.’’ Unbreakable 
head—fully jointed with steel spring hinges. 
Your kiddies can play with them without 
a fear of breaking. Perfectly modeled faces 
4 and finished in fast colors. ‘Schoenhut"’ 
stamped on back of genuine. If your dealer 
can't supply you, write our factory direct. 

The A. Schoenhut Co., 2445 Sepviva St., Phila., Pa. 


“SCHOENHUT” DOLLS 
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ITH a new doll at 
Christmastime little 
girls are made the happiest 
of happy little beings, since 
the newcomer frequently 
adds one more to the col- 
lection of other years, and 
now there is quite a family 
for the little mother to train. 
What fun it would be to 
have aschool in a corner, if 
only some one at home will 
provide a few tables and 
benches which might easily 
be fashioned from boxes! 
In the illustration they are 
all attention to the teacher, 
and we can almost hear the 
one in front with the hand 
raised saying ‘‘ Present?’ to 
the morning roll call. 
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HE two little tots with 
their baskets are off on 
a picnic, taking with them 
some crackers, cakes and 
candies forluncheon. Their 
pet lamb (a toy), of course, 
goes along. They are wear- 
ing pretty white muslin 
dresses and are allowed on 
this special occasion to carry 
their best silk parasols. 
Two of their little friends 
are very anxious about the 
big gander (a toy) that has 
been lost and is now being 
driven home. Michel, with 
his pointed cap, feels very 
big in his suit like Father’s. 
**Let’s play ball’’ is sug- 
gested by the wee mites 
pictured below. 









































I EREI Gretchen and Hans are talking things 

over. ‘‘What shall we do today?’’ asks 
Gretchen. They are ready for anything, and so 
we leave it to their little mother to make the day 
full of fun for them—perhaps a ride in their 


express wagon if the day is fine. 








HAT a busy time they are having at 

their morning bath in the picture at the 
bottom of the page, washing in the basin and 
slipping on their clothes! A toy bureau with 
an inexpensive china set would enable one to 
make this seem almost real. 


NOTE—These hand-made stuffed dolls are manufactured of waterproofed material which is colored to a remarkably natural flesh tint. The 


dolls are very lifelike in character, smooth in finish and practically indestructible as toys. 


Inquiries will be gladly answered by the Editors. 
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O-Cedar Mop ,g, 


oe 
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HH i Why, I would not even 
ee try to keep house with- 
out it. You have no idea 
a the hard work and time 
aig it saves me.’’ 

to That’s the verdict of 9 
we 1,000,000 enthusiastic B 
ime jg users of the O-Cedar 
Pe) Polish Mop. Every one 
Bes of them satisfied—ask | 
: your neighbor. 


The New—The Improved— 
The Better 


ChaMors 


Two Sizes—$1 and $1.50 











is even better than before. 
The improvementsare for 
your convenience. It is 
more durable, easier 
cleaned, washed and re- 
newed. Besides, the pad 
is removable so a dusting 
pad can be substituted for 
use where a polish or lus- 
tre is not desirable. 
Practically two 
Mops in one. 






















No stooping 
or bending, no 
hard rubbing, 
and prettier, 
brighter floors 
| cme than you ever had before. 


Try It Before You Buy It 
Simply deposit the price with 
your dealer and try and test 
the O-Cedar Polish Mop. 
Your money back instantly 
if not satisfactory. Sent, pre- 
paid, if not at your dealer’s. 
$1 size not sold in Canada. 
You should know O-Cedar 
Polish—the vegetable com- 
pound—gives a hard,dry, 
durable lustre that never 
gets gummy or collects dust. 
25c to $2.50 Sizes ct Dealer’s 
Channell Chemical Co., 
1415 Carrol! Ave., CHICAGO 


Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., 
TORONTO, Can. 
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How Can I Make 


A 


LETTER of appreciation 

has just been received 

from a woman who feels 
that many of the suggestions 
which have appeared in this de- 
partment have helped hergreatly. 
But her words show plainly 
enough that she has really helped 
herself. She has undertaken to 
sell home cooked and canned 
foods, certain things always being 
served hot. 

This woman lives in the sub- 
urbs of a large city and tries to 
serve to her customers just the 
things that the stores do not 
handle, or what they have failed 
to produce satisfactorily, with 
the result that her business has 
“‘taken hold”’ at once in the 
neighborhood. Therein lies a 
hint to the wise! 


Can you bake better than your neighbors? 
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DECORAT ION BY A. K. MACOONALO 


On this page 


will find some letters that tell how to sell your products. 


Home-Made Bread and Cake Bring Good Returns 


HE first letter is from a woman in a large city, who makes a good 
income from selling home-made bread and cake: 


I began with a capital of five dollars. 


I had cards printed, installed a 


telephone in my apartment, and then wrote one hundred letters to wealthy 


women of my city. 


The result was I had eighty-seven customers, three 
times a week, from October 1 until June 


1, and ten customers who had 


bread and cake expressed to their summer homes while out of town. My 
profit each month on all sales was never less than $150, and more often 


averaged $200. 1 
specialty two kinds of “ 


I made thirty different kinds of cake, 
health” bread. 
week and hired a boy to deliver my goods. 


and had as a 
I baked only on three days a 
New York City. 


This Woman Does Home Baking for Grocers 


I EXT is a letter from a woman who began asa 


stranger in a town 


of moderate size to build up a business of home baking in the 


grocery stores: 


Five months ago I found myself a stranger in a small city, 


living to earn. 


with my 


I placed in a store window a small but well-made cake 


with a design in candied cherries and citron on top, promising ten per cent. 


of the sale price to the proprietor. 
orders for three similar cakes. 
articles, rolls, pies and cakes, 
empty at n ° 
For sever al weel 
the things myse lf and tak 
One morning I received 
to handle my pales goods. 


It brought notice and a ready sale and 
On Saturday I placed a dozen or more 
in the same 


shop, and the window was 


:s I baked every morning for my window, delivering 
king home for my Ov 
word from another grocer that he would like 
That gave me the idea of interviewing other 
storekeepers, showing samples of my work. 


wn family anything unsold. 


I found the grocers were very 


willing to sell my goods on commission. 


The business grew steadily; 
deliver. 


I employed a girl to help me and a boy to 
I rose at four o'clock, sometimes three, 


in the morning, and by 


ten o’clock the last delivery left the house and I was free to stretch out 


on my outdoor couch for a nap. 


In the course of several weeks, through neighbors and customers of the 


stores, I began to build up a special-order business. 


And now I am in the 


position of either refusing orders, content with my day and profit as it is, 


or engaging more assistants. 


Recently I have taken orders for dinners, luncheons or teas, employ- 


ing a waitress and preparing everything at home. 
which the latest departure demands, is more lucrative, 
confining, than the daily trade at the stores. 


Fancy catering, 
but also more 
MICHIGAN. 


Supplying Your Neighbors With Country Egés 


NOTHER very easy way of earning money 


following: 


for yourself is the 


One member of our family was in poor health and had to have fresh 


eggs. 


When I visited friends in the country I made arrangements to have 


a crate of eggs sent in, and that put the thought into my head to sell to 


others who had sick people 


or three crates—a week. 


There is a Demand for “ 


and needed fresh eggs. 
customers and was soon able to get a fresh crate of eggs 

I made one dollar on every crate. 
I found ready customers for butter and sausages. 


So I set about getting 

sometimes two 

In the winter 
OHIO. 


Grandmother’s Cooking” 


ERY often an appeal to the imagination will help to sell good 


things, as with 


‘Grandmother’s cooking” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1914 





» items and Stay at Home? 


Edith Rickert 


Writing Fire Insurance 


HE woman without special 

talent, who has to be much at 
home, might adopt the idea of 
writing insurance, as did the 
writer of this letter: 


I have been writing property in- 
surance for more than eight years 
and have been very successful. I 
began by helping my father, who 
was the secretary of a farmers’ 
mutual fire insurance company. 
Our company is a small county 
association, and the secretary’s fees 
amount to about $60 a year. Six 
years ago we moved to town and 
I accepted the agency in our town 
for a State fire insurance company 
that makes a specialty of dwelling- 
house insurance. I have no office 
downtown, but do my office work at 
home and keep house for a family 
ofthree. My income from my 
insurance worx is now from $150 to $200 a year, the amount varying 
according to the time I devote to the work. 

All my work as secretary is done at home, but as agent for the town 
association I call on people to solicit insurance and to inspect buildings. 
A call is previously arranged by telephone where I have interested an 
owner in my company so that I am always cordially received. 

In doing this work I have followed the line of least resistance by mak- 
ing use of the only knowledge I possessed of marketable value. When my 
father died I had been out of school too long to teach, had only enough 
music to entertain my friends, no business training, and I wished work 
at home. Iowa. 


German Coffee Cake Contributes to Prosperity 


F MEN will have coffee cake let women make it and prosper, as 
did the writer of the following letter: 


How many of you have ever tried the good old-fashioned German 
coffee cake? It is easy to make, and most men are inordinately fond of it. 
The man with a love for coffee cake and with a dime in his pocket will 
never hesitate to buy it. 

I spent several years trying to obtain a recipe which would equal that 
made by the German women of some of our Northern States. I believe 
I have found it at last and will gladly pass it on to others who wish it. 
My cakes sell for thirty-five and forty cents apiece. KANSAS. 


Angel Food, Mayonnaise Dressing and Sunday Desserts 


\ JHEN one lives in a smaller town it is easy to sell through 
/ friends and wise to specialize in a few things, as the following 
letters show: 


I had gained quite a reputation as a cake baker, and my friends, one 
fter another, asked me to bake for them. For some time I made several 
kinds of cake, but have found that I can use all the time I have to spare in 
making angel food. SoI have specialized in that one kind, and then from 
the yolks of the eggs I have made mayonnaise dressing. By doing this I 
utilize all my materials and make quite a handsome profit. Missouri. 


f my neighbors complaining of the 


difficulty of thinking up new things 101 Sunday desserts, and of the trouble 
of making them. That talk give me au idea. I made a list of various 
dishes that I could make well, which were popular in my own family, 
and wrote it, with prices, in a little blank book. On Friday afternoons I 
engaged a small boy to come after school and take the list and a pencil and 
go around to several homes in the neighborhood and take orders. I had 
written under the list: 


Several weeks ago I heard some 


Let me prepare your dessert for Sunday’s dinner. Best materials used, and 
the dessert will be made Saturday morning and delivered as soon as prac- 
ticable. If you wish a mold of pressed chicken, or a glass of mayonnaise dress- 
ing, or a glass of creamed cheese paste for making sandwiches for Sunday 
night’s supper I can furnish them at the above prices. 

My neighbors were delighted to buy from me, and I have kept up the 
plan. I try to vary the list each week as much as I can, and I limit it to 
from two to four articles, as I find these as many as I can well attend to. 
I do not attempt elaborate or showy desserts, but make things which 
most men and children like. NorTH CAROLINA. 


This Woman Watches Children While They Skate 


OR the woman who does not cook and who needs outdoor work 
there may be a suggestion in the following plan of watching 
children while they skate: 


I put a statement in just one edition of our local paper that for a small 
sum I would take a few children skating on Saturday afternoons and be 
responsible for them. The first Saturday I had twelve. They paid me ten 





A New Member 
of an Old Family 








ACKER’S Tar Soap, by 

reason of its high quality 
has earned the confidence of 
three generations of users. Its 
reputation for quality and effect- 
iveness is established wherever 
toilet articles are sold. 


And now to meet inquiry for 
a liquid soap of equal merit, 
we introduce 


Packer’s 
Liquid ‘Tar Soap 


Kin CKERS : 
ATAR SOAPS 
Shampooing Hy 


This new member of an old 
family is a vegetable oil prod- 
uct; pure, pleasantly perfumed, 
and of fine quality. For 
shampooing and general toilet 
uses, it is delightful, thoroughly 
effective, and—well, try it! 


50c per bottle at your drug- 
gist’s, or send us 60c (which 
includes mailing) and we will 
see that you receive a bottle 
promptly. 


To help you get full benefit 
from the use of Packer’s Tar 
Soap, we have printed a man- 
ual, ““The Hair and Scalp — 
‘Their Modern Care and Treat- 
ment.’’ Sent free on request. 


The Packer Manufacturing Co. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton Street, New York 











Both are ‘‘ Pure as the Pines”’ 




















cents each. I took care of extra sweaters, helped to put on their skates, 
taught the little ones to skate and took care that the larger ones did not 
get into trouble. At five we were ready to come home, skates off, coats 
buttoned, mittens found. Mothers came to see me the following week so 
that I had more applications than I could manage. I agreed to take fifteen 
in the forenoon and fifteen in the afternoon, and so for the day’s work I 
received three dollars. This continued throughout theseason. Iowa. 


I had loved in my childhood to concoct good things to eat from the 
recipes in my grandmother’s cookbook, and soon was called upon by my 
friends for cakes and desserts, pies and puddings. I got up alittle circular 
and sent it out, giving prices and names of specialties, and heading it with 
a picture of Grandmother, in her spectacles and cap, making cake at the 
kitchen table. 

The first day that the circulars were out I received orders for pound 
cake made after my great-grandmother’s recipe. I made it in a variety 
of shapes, some round like snowballs and frosted with white, others in the 
shape of Irish potatoes and rolied in cinnamon. This pound cake proved 
my best seller, and next to this came gold and silver cake and an old- 
fashioned sponge cake, from a recipe handed down in our family for gen 
erations. I made a particular point that nothing should come from my 
kitchen unless I prepared it myself. 

The secret of my success was that I never went to work when worried; 
I would rather lose an order. Cake is sensitive and, to be good, requires 
a steady hand and quiet nerves. 

The first year I made only four kinds of cake, two desserts, three 
kinds of puddings and two kinds of tarts, but I filled fifteen hundred 
orders and did every bit of the work poy aided only by a small girl. 

The next year I took an assistant and added a new branch of work, 
the setting of tables in the 
style of Grandmother’s day. 
I used old-fashioned china 
and decorated with flowers, 
such as are found in Colonial 
gardens. In six months I 
found I must enlarge my force 
or contract my business. I did 
the former and found it a most 
profitable venture. 

Finally my friends per- 
suaded me to have a little 
book of my choicest recipes 
printed and sold, and this 
brought me still larger orders. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 





How do your white 
goods stand laundering? 


Unless white goods are made out of 
long staple cotton which is carefully 
spun, carefully woven, carefully bleached, 
your garments will not stand the wear 
and tear of tub, wringer and hot iron 
as you hoped when you made them 

King Philip Mills fabrics are made 
right. We give them our name and our 
guarantee — these are your protection. 
To be sure of results be sure to get 


King Philip Mills 


Nainsook Lady Cloth 
Long Cloth 


Guaranteed by the manufacturer. 


oe only in 12-yard 
At your dealer’ : ackages with the 
name King Philip Mills. on the wrapper. 
The price per yard is cheaper this way and 
you can cut more garments out of the same 
quantity. 
Free Samples of a dozen King Philip Mills fabrics. Send for 


them, keep them, choose from them when planning your 
sewing. Write today. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK 


Nougat at the Grocery Store a Good Seller 
OMETIMES a very little time given to one thing, if this is pop- 
ular and not easily procurable elsewhere, brings ample returns: 


A few years ago I began to make what is called “ 
which in our town was made by only one confectioner. 
if he would be willing to sell it for me. The first month he sold $26 worth 
of the candy, which was just three dollars more than our bill with him, 
and that month we had to pay twenty-five cents a pound for our nuts. 
Later, by getting a barrel, we bought them for six cents a pound. 

The candy was cut in two-inch squares and sold for five cents a block. 
In a short time we were sending thirty-six blocks (a double recipe) a day. 
My husband would carry it in 
a market-basket as he went to 
his business in the morning. 
It was piled on a waiter at 
the store and placed in the 
window. A great many col 
lege boys and school-children 
bought it. 

We sent it regularly for 
seven months—from October 
to May—and at the end of 
that time we were $57 ahead 
at the grocery store. It took 
only an hour to make the 
candy after the nuts were 
picked. MIssouRI. 


French nougat,” 
I asked a grocer 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to show what 
can be done by a woman at home to earn money by the use of special 
talents. The department is a sort of clearing house of information 
as to the kinds of work for which there is most demand, the con- 
ditions and chances of success, and the best ways of finding a market. 
In order that inquiries may be more advantageously answered it is 
desirable to be specific in the matter of age, education, experience, 
and what are believed to be special qualifications for particular lines 
of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 









































The American Indian Dress 


The Ladies Home Journal's American-Designed Fashions 
Designs by Ethel H.Traphagen: With Drawings by Abby E. Underwood 


HE exquisite coloring of the charming — FFECTIVE. vet practical and 
dinner dress (No. 8077) shown in the E made, is the cape coat (No. 8076) sh 
center of the page was inspired by the won- below. This wrap had satis 
derful Painted Desert, in Arizona, near the of the army blanket 
Little Colorado. Layers of chiffon form the se Southwest, 1] 
overblouse and skirt, and the underbodice for general util 
or guimpe is of fine white net. A novel and in other pract ‘ 
effective trimming on the blouse is the hand eee or blanket cloth. Indian hand-made buttons 
embroidery of sage leaves. — of silver were used for the original garment. 

















ICTURED above is acoat suit Se ah i f Bi editors 
( Nos. 8080 and 8081) of black V4 ae “5 f expression of opinion | 
velveteen, with gray suéde collar é ; : ° de Signs, and Jor those wh 
and cuffs and silver Indian but- ; ji]: soe a tgney ehh y do th ydiarsas 
tons. This was suggested by an i ¥ Pi a pire Be pele ge totaai 
Indian runner in the races at “ f sud twimmines suitable to-carry oul 
Flagstaff, Arizona. The split \ ar the Indian motif. If 4 reds dbs 
trousers, now much in vogue with oe booklet inclose a stamped, addre 
the Navajo, are caught up and tied 
before running, and it is from this 
that the skirt is taken. The coat 
is trimmed with silver buttons. 


velope to the American 
‘ditors, The Ladies’ Home 
Independence Sqi ladel 
Patterns | ti Tress ane 
plied in 
bust measure 
is in three sizes: 
Oust measure, 
is in five sizes: 22 list 
HOPI Indian woman’s dress measure—at fifteen cents for each 
inspired the making of the 
blue serge dress ( No. 8079) shown equi 
on the left of the lower group. \ ape ft in every size ts 
This dress fastens at the side, 4 egy be ENVELOPES 
under the left arm. The em- 
broidery is of self color to imitate 


the unique woven pattern. 


number, post-free. The amount of 
- ae 


lt Weep >ppiaae 4S 


matertal required jor eacn lern 


printe 7 
ed 
prin ¢ 


Order jrom vour nearest 
Ladies’ Home Journal 
OY Mau, ZITINE Numover 


ssn: 


red, hand-woven girdle, 
of silk with Indian motifs, har 


embroidered, will give bright 


Te 190 meen 


i eww, 


touch to this sim 

The evening dress (No. 8082) 
on the right of the lower group 
was suggested by a yellow pine of 
Arizona, its sweeping boughs giv 
ing the line of the green drapery. 
This gown is made of the softened 
rose chiffon over a gray silk 
foundation. The green chiffon is 
caught over the right shoulder 
with four embroidered conelike 
buttons, from which four long, 
embroidered pine needles extend, 
forming imitation buttonholes. 
The dull rose and gray foundation 
fastens at the center back. 

















‘AO Cidcies’ 
Coasting Warn 


By C. Durand Chapman 


OUNT the sleds and bobs and figures on thin cardboard. Cut out carefully and bend 

the runners of the sleds down straight on dotted lines. They are then ready for the 

otors. Forthe outside, method A, cut the circles carefully and exact. Use cotton 

spools with the axles smaller than the circles and a little wider than the sleds, and have 

the runners bent straight they do not bind nor rub against the spool wheels. Fit 

the spools into the circular holes, bending the open part gently over the axles with the 
ide he spools must turn freely in the circles. 

i B, use silk spools, narrow anda little smaller than space between 

Bob » free ly. Put the spool between the runners, and a wire, like half 

E a hai igh the black dots in the runners and through the hole in the spool. The 

Number | ; spool must run treely on the wire and not rub against the top of the sled. On the bobs 

bend the stee handles back so the boys can hold them. Cut slits where indicated 

sleds for the figures to fit in. A wide board or any smooth incline will 

Put this on the floor with a block or some books under one end to give it a 

start the sleds down the hill. You can have races between the two kinds. 

guard-rail strips of pasteboard on the outside of the hill to keep the sleds 


To make ‘‘thank-you-ma’ams’’ put small sticks along the board. 
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Bob 
Number 2 
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An Accident to a Snow House Causes Lots « 


ILLIE DUNCAN was studying by the 
\ window when a loud crash made him 
jump. The two Simmies had thrown a large 
snowball at the house to make him come out; 
and it was just as well they had thrown it, for 
they were needed at Flossie’s house, although 
they didn’t know it. 

I wonder if you remember how, years ago, 
when she first came into THE JOURNAL, 
Flossie visited a funny little family in the 
wall? What do youthink? That family has 
moved into a funny little house now, and 
I‘lossie wants to send an outline of the little 
house and the little family, all ready to cut 
out and color, to any child who will send a 
stamped, addressed envelope for it. She will 
send, also, a club pin and a certificate to any 
one wishing to join the Flossie Fisher Club. 
Members who have not received the pin and 
the certificate should write forthem. Branch 
clubs are being formed in the schools every- 
where, and information will gladly be given 
to any teacher desiring to form one. 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded to the children writing the best 
stories about Flossie, or any other subject, 
and fifteen other one-dollar prizes will be 
awarded to the fifteen children who send the 
most attractive scrapbooks made from these 
or other pictures, or for the best photographs 
taken by the children sending them. 


By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for October 
Stories 
MINNIE OIE (age 16 years), North Dakota 
ELLEN CAUSIER, Canada 
BERNICE TOWNSEND (age 16 years), Mississippi 
PROSPERA DEZZANI, California 
IRMA HAWLEY (age 15 years), Colorado 
LEONA CALLESON (age 15 years), New York 
CHARLOTTE BostwWIck, Wisconsin 
TIOwARD ADAMS (age 13 years), Ohio 
MAE BLIZZARD (age 12 years), South Carolina 
PUZELLE PALM, Pennsylvania 
BARBARA SMITH (age 12 years), Bermuda 
LILLIAN SHUTTS, New Jersey 
NEA BurRKE (age 12 years), California 
ESTHER CHRISLAW, Wisconsin 
SARAH STERN (age 11 years), District of Columbia 
REBA RICE (age 11 years), California 
EILEEN R. CLARKSON, New Zealand 
LORNA SANDERS, Iowa 
WitL_tAM LATTA MAPEL (age 12 years), Missouri 
NORVA COTTRELL (age 7 years), New Zealand 


Scrapbooks 
KATHARINE O'BRIEN (age 15 years), District of 
Columbia 
WINIFRED BLODGETT (age 15 years), Massachusetts 
VERNE CUNNINGHAM, California 
McCAULEY OSBORNE (age 14 years), Kentucky 
Louis STEBBIN, Illinois 
EpITH BATES (age 10 years), Texas 
IpA MEIER, Illinois 
VIoLET May BRISTOL (age 8 years), Connecticut 
Lots BROTHERTON (age 7 years), lowa 
MARION WIREBAUGH, Ohio 





t and Fun 


The Roll of Honor for October 
Stories 
GRACE BARTON (age 14 years), Pennsylvania 
MARY WAGNER (age 13 years), Ohio 
CAMILLE HAINES (age 12 years), California 
NORMA FISKE (age 11 years), New Mexico 
MyYRA ERBAUGH, Ohio 
FRANCES ELIZABETH NOBLE (age 10 years), Illinois 
IXLONORA BELLO (age 10 years), Panama 
JOHN M. ROBERTs, JR. (age 7 years), 
North Carolina 
FRANCES E. HAINEs, Colorado 
CHARLOTTE APPEL (age 12 years), Pennsylvania 


Scrapbooks 
ALICE SMITH (age 12 years), Missouri 
GEORGE C. ARBEITER (age 11 years), Illinois 
RUTH FERTIG, Tennessee 
MARGERY HAWLEY, Ohio 
JOHN K. Bryan, Louisiana 
3EATRICE HALL, New Jersey 
E. KIRSCHTEN, Illinois 
DouGLAs Kemp, Canada 
WARREN and CLARENCE PERRINE, Michigan 
RuTH LEvy, Missouri 


Be sure to inclose with your story or book a 
stamped, addressed envelope for reply. Send 
not later than January 15, to 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
oF Tue LaApres’ HoME JourNAtL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


IN CARE 





“laundress” 
is doing 
_ the washing 





Though this housewife 
hires no help, still she has 
no washday drudgery. The 
answer is —P.anpG.—The 
White Naphtha Soap. 





With this soap, practically 
all a woman has to do on 
washday is the getting 
ready and the finishing up. 


That is, first she puts the 
clothes to soak; lastly she 





rinses and hangs them out. 
‘The soap does the cleans- 
ing formerly done by back- 
breaking rubbing, stifling 
boiling and hot exertion in 
While the 
clothes soak in lukewarm 
Water, 1t gets them clean. 


steaming suds. 


It does not discolor them 
It does 
not affect the fabric be- 


because it is white. 


cause it contains no harsh 





ingredients. 


Summed up, P.annG— 
The White Naphtha Soap 


does the work for which 





you would hire a laundress 
and does it right! 


So also it will work for you 
about the house, relieving 
you of the muscular exer- 





tion necessary with ordi- 
nary cleansers and leaving 
you the time and strength 
for better things. 


Naphtha Soap 


ha in the 








Bess and Susanne 
were rivals for cooking 
honors. Each had her own 
methods, her own materials. 
The prize was the praise of 
father. 

On his birthday, they each made 
a dessert. ‘The puzzle was who 
made which? 

* Well,” said father, sitting back 
with a satisfied smile after a first 
taste of each, ‘‘ Bess made the 
chocolate cake!”’ 


” 


Chorus: ‘‘ How do. you know? 


“Because Bess always uses 
Burnett’s Vanilla! —and I’m going 
to let out a secret—any cook’s 
under a handicap who 
doesn’t use 




















Father declared that there was a ‘delicious 
something’’ about Burnett’s that he guessed was 
because it was the pure Mexican bean prepared 
in a certain pai king way. ‘It’s areal econ- 
omy to use th use 





Your grocer’s name (and 
yours)onapostal will brirg = 
you our book of 115 
tempting desserts. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. A, 36 India St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Ts 


VANELLS 








yaar) 





Wes 


Superior Extract of Vanilla, 


tern Packa ge 
Eastern Package 





















How annoying! 

I shall have to go back 

and change my stockings. 
There is a tear 

in both of 


them.”’ 





You should wear 


IPSWI CH 
HEMNIT 22: 2328 Winter Weient 


No. 2305 Light Weight 
They never garter-ru 


If your dex iler does not carry 
them write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


Ipswich Mills, 11 Main St., Ipswich, Mass. 


Many style s for Men, Women and Children, 
at 15c. and 25c. a pair. 
iS, - iF: 


SE Sa a SY SSE oh 
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lustrated directions tor making, materials to 1 


only 25c with list of Baby’s First Needs. 


tiful catalog of 62 pages of garments from Birth 
14 years. 
» Money and Worry. Complete satisfaction guz 
anteed. Send today. 





¢ 


Baby Outfits and Patterns 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns, full il- 








Will also send Free in plain envelope my beau- 


to 


Send now and save yourself Time, 


ar- 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 102 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 
































tlow a Church 





Built Itself Up 


By Henry Rood 


‘bas is the unvarnished tale of a suburban 
church which a few years ago was so nearly 
dead that some of its best friends seriously con- 
sidered closing its doors. The church building 
was old, dilapidated and unclean; the carpets 
were ragged, the heating plant was inadequate. 
The Sunday-school room below the church 
auditorium was dark, damp and depressing. 
The children hung their feet in mid-air from 
old-fashioned pews. Nothing but the ceaseless 
toil of a handful of men and a women’s soci- 
ety—the one active enterprise connected with 
the church—had kept even a breath of life in 
the organization. 

The village, which we will call “Jonesville,” 
in which this church is located is within com- 
muting distance of a large Eastern city, where 
a number of the mem and young women living 
in Jonesville were employed. The population 
was 1500. 

Such was the condition when Mr. Smith took 
hold—of course his name is not Smith, but he 
took hold just the same. One Sunday after- 
noon he announced to a friend that he was 
going to ‘break into”’ church affairs. He had 
just moved out from the city. All the difficul- 
ties that might discourage him were pointed 
out. ‘* Well, I’m going to try it, anyhow,” he re- 
marked; ‘‘there’s a good opportunity here for 
an active church.” 

The first thing we knew he was superintend- 
ent of the Sunday-school. From that moment 
things took a turn—slowly, still perceptibly. 
Smith and his wife started out to make that 
Sunday-school so interesting to the children 
that they wouldn't stay away. They made the 
boys and girls feel that they were of positive 
importance to the Sunday-school, to the church, 
to the village—to the whole country in fact. 
They told them about the homes and schools 
and games and toys and work of boys and girls 
who lived in the slums of great cities, in the 
far-off mountain regions of our own land and 
in foreign countries. Children are naturally 
generous, and they were trained to give their 
pe nnies and their services for the good of others. 

They were encouraged during the week to bring 
fruit and late wildflowers—which cost them 
nothing but the effort—to an appointed place, 
whence they were taken to a children’s hospital 
in the near-by city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith gave the children good 
music to sing, and, in addition to celebrating 
appropriately such festivals as Christmas and 
Easter, they arranged with great care exercises 
of an appropriate nature which were held on 
the Sundays coming nearest to Memorial Day, 
the’ F« yurth of Tuly, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday and Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. Every child in the Sunday- 
school was urged to take part in some way. 


AY THE end of Mr. Smith’s first year as 
£-\ superintendent the Sunday-school enroll- 
ment had risen from 43 to 81, and the school 
was humming with activity. 

The tide had turned, so far as the Jonesville 
Presbyterian Sunday-school was concerned— 
but the affairs of the church itself had not im- 
proved much. During the next year, however, 
commenced an exodus of families to suburban 
towns within commuting distance of the city, 
and Jonesville got its share. 

Before this time Mr. Smith was a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the church, and two 
other live, energetic, businesslike men also 
were elected to the board. New people came 
drifting into church once in a while, but a good 
many of them drifted out again. 

At this juncture, through advice of the presi- 
dent of a great theological seminary, the church 
got in touch with a possible minister—a young 
man from the West, who had come East to take 
a post-graduate course of study, and engaged 
him for six months’ trial. 

As soon as possible the envelope system of 
regular offerings was made practically univer- 
salamong the families attending services. This 
provided an increased income that could be 
depended upon. One of the other things the 
people did first was to increase the minister’s 
silary. 

Ushers were appointed to welcome strangers 
and to obtain their names and addresses, which 
were turned over to the minister, who called 
on each newcomer before the next Sunday. 
Almost every one who attended service stayed 
afterward long enough to greet old friends and 
to make new ones. When the benediction is 
pronounced the people in the Jonesville church 
do not gallop down the aisles to the door and 

tart away at the speed limit. 


} 4 VERY department of the church work re 
«ceived new impetus during the first six 
months of Mr. Hopkins’s pastorate. Because 
he was in touch with life he brought to the mid 
week prayer-meeting thoughts that were fresh 
and helpful. 

The women’s society provided features of 
social life such as well-bred, intelligent women 
would really enjoy and which at the same time 
would do its part in the missionary field, both 
home and foreign. 

When the Reverend Mr. Hopkins had con- 
cluded his six-months’ trial, and had accepted 
a regular call to the church, a men’s club was 
organized with 17 members; a year later there 
were 70; and this club, now three years old, has 
an active membership of 125. Regular meet- 
ings are held once a month, for which a good 
speaker is obtained—often a man of distinc- 
tion. Simple refreshments are served and dis- 
cussions aboyt village matters take place. It 
has much a Me of the old-time New 
England f \ where the men of a 





community gathered to discuss public questions 
among themselves and with officials whom 
they had elected. 

Soon after Mr. Hopkins decided to stay in 
Jonesville a young man also came there who 
had studied singing, and, more important, was 
an experienced director of chorus work. To 
him was intrusted the task of forming and con- 
ducting a choir. Then came to the village an 
active, successful Young Men’s Christian 
Association official. Others came every few 
months, and they took hold of the situation 
without urging. 

A Junior Society for Christian Endeavor was 
formed, and for superintendent a woman was 
secured who had special adaptability for the 
work. 

The Men’s Bible Class was separated from 
the Sunday-school proper, and, 39 strong, held 
an hour’s session immediately at the close of 
the morning service on Sunday. 

For a year or so there was a flourishing boys’ 
club, but the lads who belonged to it are now 
merged into a newly organized local Young 
Men’s Christian Association which has Boy 
Scout features. 


bi, eset all this and more was accomplished 
practically in three years and five months, 
during the ministry of a wide-awake, earnest 
man who believes in the teachings of the 
Founder of the religion which he professes. 
When Mr. Hopkins arrived the church had a 
membership of 62, and there were 129 enrolled 
in the Sunday-school, including the Men’s 
Bible Class. A year later—for at the end of 
six months he was regularly called to the 
church—there were 77 members; by the second 
autumn there were 97; by the third autumn 
there were 157; and six months later the church 
membership had reached 191, and the Sunday- 
school enrollment, including the Men’s Bible 
Class, was over 200. 

From time to time the church had been re- 
paired here and there, redecorated, partly refur- 
nished—especially the Sunday-school rooms, 
which had been provided with comfortable 
chairs, new carpets, a serviceable second-hand 
piano, etc.—all of whichthe children themselves 
paid for, gladly and easily. 

Three years after Mr. Smith took hold of the 
Sunday-school he reported to the church that 
the school could accommodate no more pupils, 
although he was constantly receiving applica 
tions for admission. He also reminded the 
people that the seating capacity of the church 
itself had almost been reached, while the con- 
gregation continued to grow. At a meeting 
especially called by the church officials he pro- 
posed that they proceed to rebuild and enlarge 
the church. 

The suggestion fell like a ton of dynamite 
on the astonished congregation, who remem- 
bered that but a few years previous there was 
serious talk of closing the church altogether. 
So the suggestion was voted down almdst unani- 
mously. But the idea sank into the heads 
of the people. 


*IX months afterward another congregational 
~J meeting was called. This time the com- 
mittee had plans, drawings and architect’s 
estimates ready, and produced them. The 
committee was able to tell the people also that 
it already had in sight about $4000 of the total 
$8000 needed, and that it had only begun work. 

The whole thing was done so quietly, on such 
a commonsense business basis, that the people 
this time gave the desired permission, with the 
distinct condition that all the money needed 
must be subscribed before work was begun. 

A few months later one of the building com- 
mittee, while traveling from Jonesville to the 
city, saw a paragraph in a newspaper telling 
that a certain church property in the city had 
just been sold and that the church was to be 
dismantled. Arriving in the city he hurried to 
a telephone, called up the pastor, went to see 
the pews, organ, carpets, etc., then gathered all 
of his fellow-trustees who were in the city, and 
proposed that they buy the furnishings out- 
right. Unfortunately no money had been 
raised for the furnishings as yet, and they were 
forbidden to plunge the little Jonesville church 
into debt. So they signed personal notes for 
the entire amount asked—which was less than 
a thousand dollars for material worth between 
three and four thousand. 

Including the expense of transporting it all 
to Jonesville, of taking down and rebuilding 
the large pipe organ, the total cost was some 
twelve hundred dollars. And to get this the men 
of the church organized and carried through 
successfully, in a large public hall, a bazar last 
ing two days and nights. 

Weeks of the hardest kind of work were spent 
in getting ready for the bazar, and, as no woman 
had any part whatever in it, it was the most 
remarkable thing of its kind Jonesville ever 

saw. ‘There were no tables forthe sale of fancy 
goods or cakes or anything else of that nature. 
Hardware, kitchen-ware, groceries, hams, poul- 
try, flour, fruits, winter vegetables, brooms, 
brushes, soaps and other staple needs in every 
household were obtained and sold. And the 
fair netted $1160. 


Beh repos Presbyterian Church is now 
in a satisfactory condition. It is still grow- 
ing, and is one of the most active and influential 
agencies for religious, charitable and philan- 
thropic work that can be found in any corre- 
sponding community in the United States. 

Provided a church’s growth starts from 
within what has been done in Jonesville can 
be done in other suburban places. 
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economical 
for cooking 
and gives a 
better flavor 
: $2) Use Carnation Milk in your 


“* daily cooking and you won’t 
spend as much money for butter 
and cream. 

Carnation Milk reduces the cost 
of running your table — it gives veg- 
etables and all cooked foods a richer, 
more appetizing flavor. 


Carnation 
Milk 


From Contented Cows 
When you open Carnation Milk it is 
really pure, sweet milk—not the day- 
old milk usually supplied in bottles. 
Start using Carnation Milk today — 
at your grocer’s. Ask him for our 
recipe book—full of latest recipes— 
its free: 


Pacific Coast Condensed 


Milk Company 
General Offices: 


ax Seattle, U.S. A. 







































































Half Hour’s Work 


Saves Furniture Dollars 


Investigate the economy and high 
hep a of Come-Packt Furniture, sold 
DIRECT from the factory on a Money- 
Back Guarantee. ‘‘Come-Packt” in- 
creases the purchasing power of 
your furniture money. 


Shipped in 
Finished Sections 


All parts fit perfectly —quickly assem- 
lbled—screwdriver or hammer only 
tools needed. Result: A handsome sav- 
ing and a handsome set of furniture! 









SECTIONAL 


‘COME-PACKT 


vnaoe FURNITURE wan« 


oM: ”? ‘6 ” 
Mission ”’ and ‘‘ Colonial 
together with a great variety of other 
styles. Artistic, dignified, durable. 
Iionestly made of finest Quarter-Sawn 
White Oak, Mahogany, Willow. 


Big Book Free 


This richly illustrated volume is filled 
withrare bargains in Come-Packt Furni- 
ture, Pianos, Rugs and Floor Covering. 

FREE, postpaid. A postal brings it. 
Write today. (3) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. 
116 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 

















Every Home Should Have 
Meinecke’s SAFETY” METAL 
(HOT WATER BOTTLE*"0 FOOT 
anD BED WARMER. 













“KEEPS 
HOT:ALL 
“NIGHT 


SAFE tofill [LQueeeel its 


oT Mars = SAFE to Use A LIFETIME 


No Danger of Leaking or Bursting 
Will Outlast a Dozen Rubber Bottles 
and with care wiil last a Lifetime 
Shaped like a Rubber Bag, but Made 
of brass, beautifully nickel-plated. 
Fitted with Unlosable Stopper and 
Handsome Flannel Cover. 
Can be filled with Boiling Water 
and will STAY HOT all night. 
Patent 34,116 [SOLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS] 
Write for Descriptive Circular Today to 
MEINECKE &C0,46 Park Piace, New YoRK 


Trade Supplied by WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 






















































Butter Richness 
Z Without Butter Expense 


| In some homes the butter problem grows greater day by day. In 
| others, Crisco is used for cooking. With Crisco, women obtain the 
results given by the finest creamery butter, and at half the cost. 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Makin €4 


Crisco fulfills every cooking need where expensive butter formerly 
was necessary. 


Cook Book and 
‘Calendar of Dinners”’ 


This Delicious and Rich 


Marion Harris Neil has prepared the recipes for this new book. 
Cake Costs 24’c * cts Gs aes 
° Che paper covered edition containing 250 recipes is free. The 
a 9 ‘ cloth edition containing 615 recipes and the ‘‘ Calendar of Dinners”’ 
Emily’s White Cake | 


will be sent for five 2-cent stamps. The ‘*‘Calendar”’ 
(By Kate B. Vaughn) 


gives a seasonable and attractive menu for each 





1% cupfuls sugar 05c. ; a : 
fee reornag y' day in the year. In writing for either book address 
Whites of 3 eggs -10 
3 cupfuls flour .03 


Department D1, The Procter & Gamble Co., 


{ 3 teaspoonfuls baking powder - 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


| 1 teaspoonful salt 
1 teaspoonful flavoring 01 


Total .24'4c. 






















eam Crisco, add sugar and cream together. 
Sift dry ingredients and add alternately with 
milk. Add flavoring, beat mixture thor- 
oughly, and last fold in stiffly beaten whites 
of eggs. Grease cake tin with Crisco, pour 
1 cake mtixture and bake in a moderate oven 
| for 15 minutes. Note: Cream Crisco and 
rmore thoroughly than you would butter, 
here is no moisture in Crisco to dissolve 

gar. Use level measurements. 


e your favorite icing. = 
Vhis cake will weigh when baked about 2 
pounds. ‘The very best cake usually sells 4 
tie per pound. Figuring on this basis, 
cake would cost, baked, $1.00. You can 
e it for 244%4c—a saving of 75%c. 
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To keep the skin in its natural 
soft, clear, fresh condition apply just 
enough Hinds Cream to moisten it; 
repeat morning and night. If the 
face and hands roughen and chap 
easily, rub on a small quantity of 


FUPAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Crea 


before and after exposure to the 
frosty air,—it prevents chapping. 
The complexion will improve all 
winter by this daily use of Hinds 
Cream. It’s absolutely harmless 
and guaranteed not to grow hair. 
Read the booklet of directions.— 
Men use Hinds Cream after shav- 
ing to heal the tender skin. It 
relieves baby’s skin troubles 





also. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. Do 
not take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. 


Samples will be sent if 
you enclose 2c stamp —s | 


to pay postage. | 
A.S.HINDS 
200 West St., Portland, Me. | | ml 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP; highly refined, delightfully fra- 


grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 


ie 
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25c 
Rose Pillow Outfit 


JILLOW TOP is made of Brown Pure 
Linen and is stamped and hand tinted 
ready to be embroidered with simple stitch. 
Outfit consists of: 
1 Pillow Top—Size 17x22 
1 Pillow Back 
1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson 
1 New Premium Art Book 
6 Skeins Richardson's Mercerized Cotton Floss 
to commence the work with 


Outfit sent to you prepaid, only 25 cents. 


Richardson's 
Mercerized Cotton Floss 


We will refund 


ou re not 


Write Today tin 


uy mone 


more than salt ed 


Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 9011, hee 9W. Adame : Street, c mice ago, Ill. 
We als pool 


ifacture Richardson's 




















SKIRTS and DRESSES for the 


EXPECTANT MOTHER 





A olute c¢ yn fc re Soe appearance in s« 
y l The one maternity ga rent insur 
yatents. Many styles and £ fa 





‘Der er & Williams 
Garment Company 








Dept. A, Buffalo, N. ¥. ) 
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Whatever You Want to Know 


Ask The Ladies’ 


tlome Journal 


T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so far in advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 


comes to you immediately. 


This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 


readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. Every reader can feel 


free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 


given. 


ask an unreasonable number of questions. 


For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 


quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 


Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom to Write 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 

THE FASHION EDITORS 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Millinery 
No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 
THE MILLINERY Ep!ITors 


THE LaApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 
Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 


thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


THE PHILADELPHIA 





Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother's 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby's 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
Tue LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questionsabout 
little house building, or about your garden. 


Furnishing a Little House 

An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 





| THE ARCHITECTURAL EpIToR THE EpitTors OF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
| THe LAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
1 4 
How Can I Run My Home More Easily? Girls’ “Affairs” 
Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, Any puzzling questions about what com- 


and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 


An expert on this question will gladly make 
1 





pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs, 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 
plexities—in short, ‘‘heart affairs’’—will be 
confidentially and sympathetically answered 





lear new ways of doing household work if | by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
1 will address | touch with girls and their problems. 
Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 
Prue LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THe LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
a a laa Ser 
| Pretty Girl Questions Good Manners and Good Form 
Little aids to beauty and good health—hints The right way of doing things—what some 
} on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
|} are matters on — you are free to write taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
| for advice,and you will get a prompt answer street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
| hows a source you can ncaa on these matters will be answered by 
| 
Dr. EMMA FE. WALKER Mrs. ELEANOR I. PHILLIPS 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








Correct Speaking and Writing 


Differences of opinion about grammar, 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 





rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and on topics that are interesting them; others 
every day we are asked many times about | about new books; others about courses in 
suc ch matters. An undoubted authority has | generalreading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 
*n selected to answer all such queries. | letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 
THe LApIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA [THE LApDIES’ IlOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
Ihe Table and Cooking Home Parties 
On all questions of marketing and cooking, We will help you plan a home party if you 





household economies, menus, left- 
vers, and all such Saailevan of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 


cipes, 





will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 








cheerfully given, if you will write to practical suggestions. Address 
| : - ian < 
Miss MARION ITARRIS NEII | THe HOME PARTY EpIToR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA | Tue LapieEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
L a 
| “ | ‘ - * 
| School Entertainments | Social Work in the Church 
| Whether your school is large or small, in | Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in Sunday-school entertainments, and workable |} 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad methods for city or country will be made cheer- | 
| to offer suggestions. Address fully if you will state your need. Address 
| THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
| . Tr , 
|} THe LApIEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA | THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
i | 
| How Can | Make’ Money? The Girl Who Works 
| . ° . 
| Whether you want to carn money outside Questions about bettering your work or 
|} the home or at home, in city or country | your position; business perplexities, problems 
| write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- | of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
nations and reasons, and a whole burs of | ing the work you do best—what you ‘‘are 
information is at your disposal. | good for’’—will be answered by 
| Miss Epiru RICKER1 | Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
| THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA Puke Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
= > 4 
. . ” | 
| Music Will You Tell Me? 
| Queries of all | ls about Phere are numerous questions of general in- 
| adaptability of original manuscr formation — questions about quotations, dates, 
| tblication (and piano ql ence, history, women’s interests, the drama, 
| taken care of in Josef n For these questions we have a special 
ent), v eive a ‘ lepartment. So, for anything not classified, 
} ; subjc Address iddres 
| Tue Music EpitTor THE EpitTors oF “‘WiLt You TELL ME?” 
| THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA | THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 














The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 
UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 
The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 


of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 
prepared to give you through the departments listed above. 


the magazine’s millions of readers. 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, right to the point 


and inclose 


in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 








Regular Full Dress Opera High Point Proper Crescent 
Shape 5 


Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape 








Shields 


Made with an interlining of 
pure deodorized rubber, covered 
on both sides with fine nainsook. 

Kleinert’s GEM _ Dress 
Shields give the best possible 
protection, as the interlining of 
pure rubber is impervious to 
any known acid. ‘They afford 
protection to the exceptional 
woman who requires positive 
Dress Shield Satisfaction. 

Like all Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields, the GEM can be 
washed in hot water and ironed 
back to perfect freshness. 


Other 


qualities are 
lEATHERWEIGHT, JUNO and 
OLYMPIA. 
All in ten sizes and seven 
shapes. 
To know which shape to 
wear with different garments, 
consult at the notion counter 


Ki (iS, 


Dress brn Shields Chart 




















Wait No Longer For Your 
Albrecht Furs 


6s ——— 1855 Far. ovr, 


If price has kept you from owning that rich, be- 

coming, individual set of Albrecht Furs that you've 

| set your heart on—wait no longer. It is now within 

your means. Plenty of time yet this winter to enjoy it— 
and it'll be just as good as a new set next Fall. 


= 1 20% Discount 








, OffRegular Prices 
between December 26th 
i and January 30th, 1914. 
) The Albrecht guaranty 
of quality and satisfaction 
} applies to every piece you 
fi buy, the same as thoug 
you paid the full regular 
catalog prices. 
Illustration shows Albrecht 
Russian Pony “Johnnie 
Coat,"’ 45 in. Fe 500 


price $77.50, $6200 


Discount Price 
(Send bust measure, waist 
length, height and weight.) 
Rememberthat Albrecht 
Furs are always excep- 
tional value at regular 
prices. Albrecht’s Discount sale is an annual 
event welcomed by hundreds of prudent 
women. Order promptly and get first selections. 
Write for a copy of Albrecht’s ‘1913-14 Fur 
Facts & Fashions No. 10°" at once and see what 
this sale means to you. 


E. Albrecht & Son, Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, Saint Paul, Minn. 


i 


| 


| Albrecht fur 
| factsSfashions 

1913-14 
cy 



























The Oriental Store 


REAL STONE HATPINS 
A Dollar Each Prepaid 


HARMING specimens of Oriental 
handiwork, highly pened to 
full color depth in AMET 
BLOODSTONE, AVAN F URINE, 

LAPIS LAZULI or ROSE—richly / 


mounted on best quality fine rapier , 


Steel Pin. $1 bo 


Price prepaid ‘ 
Ask for the Vantine Book 


| 
| _ AAVANTINE-8&:- CO | 
“I 
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|| Fifth Avenue and 39th Street New York 


hormerly Broadway and 18th Stre 
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You can camp out 
a mile below earth’s 
top crust at the 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


You ride along the brink of a mile- 
deep abyss. You descend a safe trail 
into earth’s depths. And camp out, at 
night, far down below, shut in by stu- 
pendous walls that shut out the world. 


Many glorious Fred Harvey camping 
trips can be taken at the Grand Can- 
yon of Arizona. Not all are feasible 
for midwinter; but the inner-canyon 
camps are open the year ’round. One 
outing requires a three-days’ stay 
down in the Titan of chasms. 

To say that the Grand Canyon is 
a mile deep, miles wide, hundreds of 
miles long, and painted like a sunset, 
only begins to tell the story. 

Fortunately the way there is easy, 
as a side trip from Santa Fe trans- 
continental trains. Round-trip fare, 
Williams, Arizona, to Grand Canyon, 
is only $7.50. El Tovar Hotel pro- 
vides highest-class entertainment. 

You can glimpse the scene in a 
day. Stay three days or a week, 
and see more of it. 


The California Limited is a steel train, 
daily the year ’round— sti tee Chicago, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Diego and 
San Francisco—exclusively for first-class 
travel—has a sleeper for Grand Canyon. 

The Santa Fe de Luxe—once a week in 
winter season—extra fast, extra fine, extra 
fare—between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Three other daily trains—all classes 
of tickets honored—they carry standard 
and tourist sleepers and chair cars. 

Meal service by Fred Harvey. 

On_ request, will send you our two illustrated 
travel books, “Titan of Chasms— Grand Can 
yon” and “To California Over the Santa Fe 
Sra.” 

W. J. BLACK, Passenger Traffic Manager 
A. T.& S. F. Ry. System 
1045 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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With One Idea: To Make Money in 1914 





~ write to me I'll show her how to do it. 
thousands of successful girls. 


the question I am sometimes asked: 


Our Idea 4000 Years Old Today 


Bein the sort of ‘‘New Year’s card’’ I 
should like to scatter broadcast over the 
land! Our ‘‘one idea” is about 4000 years 
old this month, more or less, but its recogni- 
tion as a girls’ idea, in the practical organiza- 
tion of a Club like ours, was never heard of 
until ten years ago, when THe LApries’ Home 
JOURNAL started the Club. The Club grows 
today just as it grew 
then, by welcoming 
cordially every girl or 
woman who wants to 
share its privileges: 
welcoming alike the 
enthusiastic and self 
confident who are in 
love with the work be- 
forehand, and those 
who write to me in 
“dubious” or pessi- 
mistic vein, like this 
correspondent: 






Dear Manager: Ihave 
become interested in 
yourdepartment. [need 
$200,and need it badly, 
butconfessto being very 
dubious about being 
able to earn it through your Club. 
Would like to do this if it be possible. 
Please send me the booklet ‘‘ Girls Who 
Made Good.”’ 

A Nortu DAKOTA GIRL. 


Now I wasn’t sure that that girl 
could earn $200 any more than she 
was! Does that statement surprise 
you? But no girl could succeed even in “pound 
ing sand,” as they say out West, if she had made 
up her mind too firmly that she couldn’t. What 
I did and do know was that in “‘Girls Who Made 
Good,”’ the book issued by the Club, she would 
read the true stories of the success of members 
who took up ourwork in the “‘I will win” spirit of 
our schoolgirl worker from California who aver- 
aged $1500 a year for three years running; of a 
Pennsylvania member who has earned $1129 
and says she likes our work because she can doit 
and yet help with the household duties between 
whiles; of the Wisconsin girl who earned $430 in 
the singlemonth of March,1913. Inother words, 
I know what a girl can do if she is in earnest 


fe VERY girl who stops to read that heading above is interested in earning money. 


If she will 


| The Girls’ Club is ten years old and has a membership of 
] Some of these have been earning the Club’s money continuously since 
| 1903; some entered the Club scarcely a month ago; 
| 


but all have earned money. This should answer 


“Can the Club fulfill its promises?” 


New Members’ Chances 


“T UT were not these experienced workers?” 
I may be asked. ‘Did you ever know a 
new member to earn $430 in a month?” 
No, I didn’t; although I expect to meet such 
a new member any day—perhaps among these 
very readers of THe Lapies’ Home JourNAL 
who I hope will write to me this month! Let 
me tell you, however, of a girl living in New 
York State who joined 
our Club last year. 
She wasprettysureshe 
could earn $10 in her 
first month. Sowas lI. 
When the month had 
closed she had earned 
$183! But I was not 
surprised. I[knewtwo 
things which she had 
not realized when she 
set herself that modest 
ten-dollar limit: how 
easy she would find 
the work to be, and 
how elastic she would 
find the possibilities 
of making money out 
of it! Our horizon of 
opportunity is a real 
horizon, for it moves along with you 
as you progress. Every girl on joining 
~ our Club has a scale of salary pay- 
ments placed before her, based on the 
quantity and quality of her work, 
after which it is ‘‘up to” her. 
Hence thisNewYear’scard of mine. 
Just a note written to me will bring 
my personal reply to any questionsyou may ask 
about the Club, as well as a budget of 1914 plans 
for money-earning, which provide an oppor- 
tunity for every non-pessimistic girl. There is 
nothing to lose by trying the Club’s work—not 
even fees nor dues, for there are none. There's 
no obligation even to try the work if you do not 
wish to. But if you really try and really work 
you will find the pot of gold just where a wise 
Providence has placed it—not under the 
rainbow, but under the pickax. Better try it! 
MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
Tue Lapies’ Home Journal 
PHILADELPHIA 











HE above cut represents a 
scene at Saint Moritz, Swit- 

















zerland. (First lesson in Euro- 
pean skating.) 





e 4 Those skating and learning to skate in ‘4 e 
the European style use and endorse 
Winslow's **Saint Moritz,"’ ‘* Berlin’ 


Sa 
needed for European ice skating, and ¥e 
further — 
Because they are the strongest made; 
Because they have the hardest runners; 
Because they are the easiest running; 
Because they are built scientifically in the 


and ‘‘American’’ models, because they 
supply the essential and special features and 











world’s largest skate factory with fifty- 
seven years’ experience, 


AND BECAUSE THEY'RE 

















THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catalogue No. 22, containing 
rules of leading Hockey Associations. 

Pa } THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 

, SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A 


Sales Rooms: 


ee New York, 84 Chambers St. 


\ A Pacific Coast Sales Agency: 
Phil. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 

8 Long Lane, E.C.; PARIS, 64 Ave- 

nue de la Grande Armée; BERLIN; 

\ Ms, SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Aus- 
“> tralia; DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND 

a and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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‘Tine Rural School 


By Nan 1... Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 
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Sand Tables and Sand Piles—II 


[' THE plan suggested in the previous article 
has been carried out the teacher is now 
ready for the monthly thought for the remain- 
der of the school year. By this time she has 
discovered rich possibilities in her work with 
sand. The children have awakened to a new 


carry out in forms of expression the thought 
gained from reading or from the observation, at 
first hand, of the actual thing in process of 
growth and manufacture: 


FrBRUARY—Oil Industry. 
Show oil fields, wells, drilling, well in opera- 
tion, transportation. 








haa d MarcH—Maple Sirup and Sugar. i 
Cake or Custar ann A Plan for Lower Grades — — bee pon ains o ay nee eyes Nt 
es ae : yuckets, hauling to sugar house, boiling, et: iH 
it the daintiest dainties are made with FeEBRUARY—A Famous Boy: — Lincoln or Books: Same as suggested above. HH 
BS Washington. ; Aprit—Silkworm Raising and Silk. | 
oth I. Home and surroundings. Show raising of worms. Show steps in man Ibu 
4 II. Any inc ident of life of eithe r worked out. ufacture of silk. iH) 
ty Books: “Life of Lincoln,” .“‘ Life of Wash- Books: ‘Story of Silk,” School Classic ie 
on P ace . ington,’ School Classic Series. Series; ‘Stories of Industry,’’ by Anna \\) 
ou the flavor that is delicious and different. Emphasize this month the spirit of patriot- Chase and E. Clow. 5  —— j Wy] 
gh It's fine for flavoring Sugar syrup. ism. eeay ; see \ 
lar ‘ ; ee ae May—Flax Growing and Linen. : 
Grocers sell it. If not, send_us 20c for 1-oz. Marcu—A Dutch Child: His Country. Show prairies, show old and present ways X) ( 
i or 35c for 2-oz. bottle. (50c in Canada) ee its dykes, windmills, homes, of manufacture of linen. : a & POND : 
ie tC. cs: “Story of Flax,’? School Classic ) 
‘a WE WILL PAY $1.00 Sa ee oa Bey Books Story of Flax,” Scho 0) 
lar for every Mapleine recipe accepted before April 1st, 1914, II. Any se ction of home surroundings show % Series; oe Stories of Industry, by Anna g Ny 
0 for our new recipe book. Send 2c for ‘‘Mapleine Dainties.*' Hall or etc. C ompare with Chase and E. Clow. { PIANOS 5 
— olland, Sas ee REETAS o ® 
ist CRESCENT MEG. CO., Dept. A, Seattle, Wn. Books: “Around the World,” by L. Carroll; JUNE Water Acide tries. ae ; , 
it.) “Big and Little People of Other Lands,” Fishing, cra bing, oystering, etc. Are built by specialists of long experl- 
Se Bb Cha Books: ‘‘How We are Fed,” by Chamber : 2 : : nee: 
cht by E.R. Shaw. p : lain: “Geographical Reader.’ by G > ence, sparing no expense Nor pains, 1n an 
p- Emphasize this month the work of the wind. * A De ew me ee Pas | at effor roduce the be - 
oe ~ Aprit—A Japanese Child: His Country. In pe ee with this work land and water Baers — arti _ shales 
ent TRADE > 75 ¢ MARK [. Japanese life. : ; forms ure worked out, cities studied, all means possible abe the light of today ; 400 lead- 
ns. CH - setige, Br bea oth a ghia in — 5 of transportation are shown and nearly ill ing Educational Institutions and 55,000 
“ur ooks: “Little Folks o ler ands, Dy forms of geography find place. Raat oe ae Oe oer ban ae 
hat Lulu Chance; ‘‘Around the World,’ by isctars ee ey Bi clear by the uso of peer pa homes now a the se ~ 
W. L. Carroll. rene ditaltn ; ond. On request, we W1 ail a new 
E : . the sand table. ond. equest, We m< a ne 
“ A Standard All a Show and emphasize this month the work of Industrial pictures are collected and indu catalogue showing our complete line of at- 
te Dress Serge the rain and of water. telah chavtx made re ee a : _ bite per greraanings 
A WIRES yen Cie May—The American Child: His Activities. tractive uprights, grands and ‘“‘players. 
44 INCHES I. Gardening (flowers). Sand Piles in School Yards 
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me Staple Shades 


Look for white Selvage and stamp 
Made by the HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 














If you cannot secure this fabric from 
your home retailer, write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. 
WELLINGTON, SEARS &CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 
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INVITATIONS 
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Highest Grade—Not a printed imitation. Correct styles, Each ack 


li 


Il. Gardening (vegetables). 

Books: ‘‘Among School Gardens,” by: M. 
Louise Green; ‘Little Gardens for Boys 
and Girls,” by Maria M. Higgins. 

Emphasize the work of the sun. 

June—The American Child: Activities of His 
Surroundings. 

I. Work of the farm in June. 

II. Certain section of his county, taking in 
his home and the school, and showing 
geography of the section. 

Books: (Teacher) ‘A Boy on the Farm,” 

by Jacob Abbott; ‘Stories of Country 
Life,” by Sarah Bradish. 


Industries for Older Pupils 


TT? CARRY out the following means much 
preparation on the part of the older pupils. 
It means directed reading, organization of ma- 
terial and the ability to make application and 


4 VERY school should have its sand pile for 
«the young children. This is quite as nec 
essary in the country asin the city. Not many 
country schools are surrounded by good, clean 
sand. Country children, above all children, 
need to learn how to play and how to express 
themselves in various ways. The sand pile 
should be as large as the amount of space af- 
forded the younger children willallow. It gives 
these little ones a world of their own where they 
are free to work out the thought gained from 
their home and school experience, or the work 
ing of their imagination independent of the con- 
stant supervision of the schoolroom. It also 
gives them a space where they are protected 

from the rougher games of older children. 














NOTE—Miss Mildren will be glad to answer any 
questions on the work suggested above, asked by 
teachers or mothers, if the request is accompanied by a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sellst hem we 
ship IVERS& POND pianos from the factory on a] 


proval 


I'he piano must ple ase or it returns at our ex 


RS nse for Railroad freights. Liberal allowance for old 








anos in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans 





Fill out and send this coupon to 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable in- 
formation to buyers. 


Name 


2 4 ddress 








NEW CHILDRENS HOSPITAL 


lifOrnia Sruxs dacie" 1914 





Offers complete course for State registration. All branches of 
nursing. Write for prospectus. Address: M. 1. VANNIER,R.N., 
& — Jj Supt., Children's Hospit 


tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transport “4 on 
prepaid. Send for free samples. 100 Finest Engraved Calling Cards, $1 
PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 








1, I.os Angeles, California 




















The more critical 
they are, the better— 


The more they will appreciate the 
finer touches of quality and flavor 
| which gotocomplete a perfect soup. 

There is no guest too important; 
no occasion too formal for 














Campbell’s Consommé 


It is piquant in flavor, yet exquisitely 
4] delicate. | 
| Made from choice cuts of prime fresh 
beef, it is first clarified with white of egg in 
the usual manner, then forced under high 
’ pressure through a specially-constructed 
filter two inches thick which renders it clear 8 
| as amber. i 
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i A slight flavoring of selected vegetables 
d| and spices imparts a definite and pleasing 
1} “bouquet” to this delightful Campbell 





“kind”. You will find it an added dis- 
tinction to the most elaborate menu. 
Judge it for yourself—today. 
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21 kinds 


10c a can 














F 
Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
‘ Celery Mutton Broth 
i Chicken Ox Tail : 
Chic ken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
“I represent Clam Bouillon Snaeains ihe ™ ' 
Surprised content 
That greets eacl Clam Chowder Tomato 


doubting mind 
When not aware 
How rich and rare 
Is every Cam pbell 
kind”. 
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é ; : i 

Consommé Tomato-Okra OU uP 
- we AMD s 
\ egetable é eS 


Vermicelli -Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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Save 


Money in My rlome 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


plan a ‘‘left-over,’’ and have defi- 
nitely in mind the same food serving 
two meals when I cook as well as 
when LI buy. I plan sufficient of the 
same material to last two meals, and 
make my market list accordingly; 
then I cook for two meals at once, or 
deliberately plan a sufficient amount 
of left-over to do for the second meal, 
with only one “long” cooking. 

If you refer to the menus again you 
will see that in dinner No. 1 creamed 
potatoes were used. Now if I hadn't 
had this several-meal idea in mind I 
should have cooked a generous quan- 
titv for the meal and let it go, using 
the small amount of left-over fried or ‘ 
in whatever accidental way it struck my fancy 
on the succeeding day. But you see I used the 
creamed potatoes of meal No. 1 as scalloped 
potatoes for meal No. 2—that is, I deliberately 
cooked enough at one time, with one “long” 
cooking, to reheat with a ‘“‘short”’ cooking the 
second day. 

This plan makes a decided saving in fuel as 
you can see, for it takes from twenty-five to 
forty minutes to cook any vegetable or potato 
for one meal, which I call for convenience the 
‘‘long”’ cooking. But it takes only from ten to 
fifteen minutes to scallop or reheat any food in 
a sauce. This reheating in various ways I call 
the ‘‘short’’ cooking. 

Now, as I have noticed it, the average way 
seems to be accidentally to use up what re- 
mains at the second cooking. My way, how- 
ever, is to plan so that I can cook a double 
quantity in the “long’’ cooking, half of which 
needs only the “short’’ cooking on the second 
day. This I did with the potatoes of dinner 
No. 1 and dinner No. 4, croquettes of luncheon 
No. 4, veal of dinner No. 4, fish of dinner No. 
6, and at various other times. This method 
shortens the time of preparing and saves me 
actual money in saved fuel. 

In many a home potatoes are cheerfully 
boiled half an hour for every dinner, and a hot 
vegetable for every meal for forty minutes, 
and never a thought is given to the many times 
this second ‘‘long’”’ cooking could be saved. 

In the cocoanut pudding (dinner No. 3) two 
distinct dishes were made at one time, one ina 
mold for dinner and the other in individual 
cups for luncheon, which, served with chocolate 
sauce, made a distinct dessert. In dinner No. 
6 I cooked all the halibut until done, then re- 
moved the second portion for the next day’s 
luncheon before adding the tomato to the first 
part. In any case where there was a first 
‘long’? cooking of both potato and vegetable 
they were both cooked on the same burner in a 
**steamer.”’ 

In summer it is easy to use in 
tables which have had the first 
because string beans, carrots, beets, etc., when 
cooked make just as attractive vegetables 
served cold with French dressing as they did 
hot the first day. 

In winter, potato, cheese and egg ‘‘planned- 
overs” can be quickly scalloped or served ina 
cream sauce. Dinner No. 7 was a ‘‘ baked din- 
ner;’ and dinner No. 3 a boiled one—all foods 
boiled in one case and baked in the other. The 
greatest waste in fuel occurs when frying, boiling 
and baking are all attempted at the same meal. 


a salad vege 
‘long’ cooking, 


To Reduce Expense of Fuel 


-u EL is of course the largest item in kitchen 
economy. When I was using a gas stove I 
decided to find out exactly what each burner 
cost an hour. I found (with my rate per thou- 
sand) that it cost a cent and a half an hour for 
the small burner, three cents for the ‘‘giant”’ 
and six cents an hour for the oven with its two 
rows of burners. After several months’ test of 
a three-burner oil stove I know that I use a 
gallon of oil, costing twelve cents, every two 
days. The amount of coal used in ranges varies 
greatly, but there is always a great waste com- 
pared to the amount of fuel actually used. 

One of my keen problems has been, there- 
fore, to see how I can reduce my fuel expense. 
Unhesitatingly the fireless cooker will cut down 
fuel expense as much as a third, if used intelli- 
gently; a‘‘five-compartment steamer,’’ which 
permits several foods to be cooked over the 
same burner, will also reduce the fuel cost, and 
the small portable ovens and triplicate or com 
partment utensils are excellent on either oil or 
gas stoves. 

But aside from using such helps as fireless 
cookers, steamers and portable ovens the 
housewife can cut down fucl expense by plan- 
ning left-overs or extensively developing this 
idea of giving the ‘‘long’’ cooking only once to 
cither meat, vegetables or fruit. 

I know there are women who say that left- 
overs can never be more than what their name 
implies, but in France the utilization of small 
pieces is an art, and many of the most success- 
ful dishes there are made from what we Amer 
ican housewives would consider worthless. The 
sauce and the daintiness with which it is served 


are the secrets of making successful left-overs, 
whether they be of meat, of vegetables or of 
cheese. 


In buying meat I also often deliberately plan 
to have a sufficient quantity to have the second 
day’s supply need only a “short” cooking. 
Portions of meat, fish, potatoes or vegetables 
“long’’ cooked the day before may rapidly be 
heated in a sauce and served instantly or 
browned or scalloped in the oven for another 
few minutes. 


What I Did With Left-Overs 


N TRYING to see how much I could do with 

left-overs I found that I could use canned 
soups in this novel way: I buy canned soup 
mulligatawny, oxtail, tomato and vegetable—in 
small cans costing ten cents each. Then I 
dilute the contents, add thickening to make a 


ee ee | 





pleasant sauce, heat my scraps of beef, 
mutton, fish, etc., in the sauce, and 
serve at once either on toast or scal- 
loped for a few moments in the oven 
and dotted with breadcrumbs. By 
the aid of a ten-cent can of soup I can 
make the smallest scraps into appetiz- 
ing dishes. 

Here is the way some of these eco- 
nomical dishes work out: Mulliga- 
tawny soup as sauce for portions of 
cold meat, beef, mutton, pork or veal. 
Makes a delicious curry, shepherd’s 
pie, baked peppers and rice, collops on 
toast, flank steak, ete. 

Oxtail soup as sauce to spaghetti, 
rice, peppers, left-over meat of any 
hard-boiled eggs, etc., chopped Ham- 


kind, 

burger, chopped tail of steak, pickings from any 

meat, made into croquettes or forcemeat. 
Vegetable soup as sauce for left-over soup 


meat, brisket, 
casseroles, etc. 

Mutton and beef broth as stock, the basis of 
croquettes and many other made dishes, in 
every case where stock is generally used, which 
causes the great expense of the ‘‘long”’ cooking 
and straining of stock. 

Tomato soup, very diluted, as sauce to por- 
tions of fish, cheese and canned salmon to make 
mock lobster, rabbit, Venetian eggs, etc. 


roast or pork, in individual 


Cooking Several Dishes at Once 


ALWAYS feel that the time I put into any 

task has an actual money value. For in- 
stance, I know that the time spent in sewing 
has actual cash value if it is done by a seam- 
stress, and I consider my time also has this 
value when I do the sewing myself. If I put up 
my own preserves or raise my own vegetables 
I feel that the time I spend on these tasks 
represents money which I would have to give 
some other person if I did not do these things 
myself. Therefore I feel that if I save time by 
doing any task scientifically my ‘“‘time saved” 
is truly “money earned.”” I am always trying, 
then, to see how I can save time and effort for 
myself in the tasks that fall in my regular 
household routine. 

Cooking, and washing the attendant pots 
and pans, seemed to be the particular work that 
took me the most time as I used to doit. After 
a time [ came to analyze just what any cook- 
ing task like mixing a cake or peeling potatoes 
consisted of, and I found that any cooking 
task can be separated into the following three 
parts: 

(1) Grouping 


work. 
(2) 


materials and utensils ready for 
Actual preparing, mixing, beating, etc. 

(3) Clearing up and washing soiled utensils, etc. 

It is only by thus separating the task that I 
can find out just what part of it takes longest 
or where I lose most time. Ihave experimented 
over and over again trying to find this out for 
myself and others, and here are two tables which 
show some interesting results: 


TIME FOR Four COOKING TASKS 
DONE SEPARATELY 
TIME REQUIRED TO 
GROUP. PREPARE. CLEAN UP, ce oie dey need 
MINUTES MINUTES MINUTES “UTENSILS. 
SpanishCream 4 7 5 6 
Boiled Salad 
_ Dressing sa 8 5 8 
. 9 6 11 
St Ww hip ee 5 


14 29 20 30 
Total, 63 minutes 


TIME FOR Four COOKING TASKS 
DONE TOGETHER 
TIME REQUIRED TO 
, ° 
GROUP. PREPARE. CLEAN UP. . ae o 
MINUTES MINUTES MINUTES se 
Spanish Cream 4 7 , 6 
Boiled Salad 
Dressing at 8 3 
Cake ap 9 4 
Prune Ww hip | 5 <% 1 
7 29 9 14 
Total, 45 minutes 
The points brought out here are: 
(1) That the amount of time spent in the 


actual preparing is about the same, whether the 
tasks are done together or separately. 

(2) But if tasks are done together the lime 
spent in grouping the materials and getting 
them before you for work is cut down about 
one-half (from 14 to 7 minutes). 

(3) That the /ime spent in * 
cut down more than one-half 
aig 

That the 
Pees iable. 

(5) That the amount of time saved is greater 
the more similar the kinds of materials and 
tools used in each case. 


clearing up” is 
(from 20 to 9 
saved is 


number of utensils 


The four tasks given above are all ones in 
which egg-beater, flour and bowls, and 
even a double boiler, “overlapped,” and it 
was possible to do the several tasks with only 
one grouping, getting eggs, milk, beater, bowls, 
etc., at one time for all the four tasks instead 
of separately. 


eggs, 


Time Saved in ‘Clearing Up” 


tnt second amount of gain was in the great 
amount of time saved in ‘‘clearing up,” 
which becomes proportionately less the greater 
the number of tasks. That is it takes much 
more time to clear up after each task than if 
several dishes are made successively and only 
one “clearing up”’ made. 

My greatest gain was when I could inter- 
change the same utensils; and so I found 
another last, but not least, benefit of carefully 
planned meals: a saving in time because I 
planned to cook similar utensil and material 
using dishes at one time. 



































Victory law 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


A 3 


tried to get her to—give me Yaw 
another chance. But she won’t.  {i\\ 
By my insane ” He stopped | 
as brusquely as Frent. ‘‘ No”—he 
drew a deep breath—‘‘I’ve for- 
feited my place in her life. 
Whether I was justified in what 
I said to her or not she’ll never 
try me again. And I only want 
her to know—and you, too, 
Frent—that my dearest wish now 
is hers: that she may find success 
and happiness in the theater, since 
all ’'m able to give toward it,”’ he added with 
a shaky laugh, ‘‘is the wish—poor little girl!” 

‘“You go along to your meeting,” said Frent 
gruffly, ‘‘and stop worrying. Good-night.” 

The two men’s hands met in a firm clasp. 

‘*Good-night,” said Craig. ‘‘Oh,’ he called 
back over his shoulder, ‘‘you asked me to tell 
you when I was going to hold forth in court. 
If you'll come tomorrow ——”’ 

‘*Morning or afternoon?” 

“Afternoon. Marshall still has tag ends and 
the wind-up for the morning. Come about 
two.” 





oO. 

“Tl be there. Good-night.” 

The older man stood for a moment watching 
the younger as he swung on to a car bound 
downtown; then Frent turned in the opposite 
direction toward Victory’s theater. 


NSIDE the beautiful playhouse an interest- 

ing audience was assembled—smart people, 
dowdy people, long-haired esthetes in Windsor 
ties, shorn-haired brokers in brocaded waist- 
coats. There was the flavor of pleasant snob- 
bishness and intimacy peculiar to the “‘ private” 
performance. And, Frent thought with a little 
twinge of excitement, he was the only one 
among them who knew of the thrill in store for 
the most blasé; in ten minutes they would be 
beholding Victory Law! 

But Victory’s friend was to know disillusion. 
In the seat next to his he was surprised to find 
Arthur Alden. ‘‘Hullo, Alden!’’—shaking 
hands with the white-haired critic—‘* didn’t 
know you went in for this sort of thing.” 

“T don’t. But,’ whispered Alden, ‘* Milhaus 
dropped me a hint of the sugarplums. I'd go 
in for almost anything to see her again as 
‘Hedda.’ What an artist! Eh, Frent?” 

“Superb,”’ agreed Frent, a little absently. 
He was settling his glasses on to his sharp nose, 
glancing at his program, and thinking of the 
artist Victory really was. The last time he 
had seen her play, the overwhelming revela- 
tion of the meaning of her art had come to him. 
It made him twist unhappily in his chair even 
now. And, while Milhaus was making his 
speech in behalf of the Ibsen Society, and 
people all about were smiling and nodding to 
one another innocent of the surprise in store, 
Frent was realizing that again Victory was 
going to need him—the more terribly because 
she was unconscious of her need. As on that 
night six months ago his life arranged itself 
arounda purpose: to keep Victory from finding 
out. 

The soft purple curtains parted. Trent 
settled in his seat, on edge for the shock of 
delight that was soon to sweep these compla- 
cent people around him. When it came—that 
first dumfounded hush and then the whirl 
wind of applause—there rang in his ears those 
words of Dexter’s: ‘‘That she may find suc- 
cess and happiness in the theater, since ‘ 
Since something Frent did not know had ap- 
parently turned her married life to ashes. The 
grizzled man who had watched many marriages 
did not yet give up hope that Victory’s might 
be saved from wreck; but, he thought, if she 
could not be saved, then, as Craig said, she 
must have the theater as she had always had it. 
She must never know (his eyes glinted danger- 
ously as they rested on Karr) the foundation 
on which all that part of her life was built. 


| ie TRIED to leave off speculating and at- 

tend tothe play. The clapping had stilled 
to that rapt concentration with which she 
always held her public; for a few minutes he 
could almost feel them drinking in her beauty, 
her voice, her every gesture. His mind flitted 
to her husband—on another stage, a hot, glar- 
ing, yes, a sordid stage, because the vital 
problems of humanity were there, in the raw, 
for solution. Frent was something more than 
a critic: he could see in that stage of Craig’s 
beauty all through the sordidness, a grand and 
awful beauty no man could reproduce. He 
wondered if Victory had ever seen it? He 
thought not. 

Alden at his side gave a sudden curt exclama- 
tion under his breath, yet arresting. 

‘What is it?”’ Frent asked. 

“The way she did that last bit; the way 
they’re both doing it.” Alden’s low voice 
hinted agitation. ‘It’s inexplicable!”’ 

“What do you mean?” Frent jerked for- 
ward uneasily. ‘‘I hadn’t noticed a 

**Inexplicable!’’ Alden squirmed up and 
down in his chair, dropped his program, picked 
it up, and finally blew his nose furiously—the 
one violence he could commit legitimately. 

Frent began then to watch more carefully. 
He saw that the audience was puzzled, plainly, 
too, growing troubled. And, he had to confess 
it, Victory was certainly not at ease. Adam’s 
anxious heart performed a series of uncom- 
fortable gymnastics. Karr, he saw now, was 
not up to his form by disastrous odds and 
more. And Victory 

Well!” ejaculated Alden almost audibly, 
“if Milhaus is still sane Nae 

“It’s pretty bad,’ muttered Frent. 

“Bad? Heaven be thanked the first act’s 
ended; the curtain comes now.” 

There was the instinctive round of applause, 
but mechanical and without concert; more a 
desultory clapping than the tumult Victory 
Law had always evoked. 

Frent said shortly: ‘‘Let’s get out of this.” 

They were about to move down the aisle, 
escaping from the buzz of comment and dis- 
appointment, when an usher came to Frent. 
“She’s sent for me.’’ He turned to Alden 
abruptly. 





‘‘Well, for Heaven’s sake, go 
to her,”’ said Alden, gnawing his 
white mustache. ‘‘Do some- 
thing for her; brace her up! It 
was folly, anyhow, her attempt- 
ing to play ‘Hedda’ after six 
months in the domestic closet. 
I'm going to tell Milhaus so!”” He 
started off through the box that 
led to Milhaus’s private room. 

Frent followed the usher to 
Victory. The door of the 
dressing-room was slightly open, 
and when she heard his step she threw it open 
entirely, and stood there just inside—in her 
long gray robe, it seemed to him, like one await- 
ing the executioner. 


ee he had stepped in and closed the 
' door, “I can’t act,’ she said to him, her 
voice high and thin, ‘“‘and’’—jerking her lovely 
head toward the house—‘‘ they know it.”’ 

Frent, blinking a little behind his glasses, 
said: ‘‘What is it, Victory? Is it Karr? 
Is it =e sid 

‘*No’’—-there was an odd tang in her tone 
“it isn’t Mr. Karr, though he is bad enough. 
It’s simply what I said: I can’t act. I never 
could. I only had ‘moments’! Oh, and you 
know it!’’ Under his silence she broke out 
afresh. ‘I believe you’ve known it all along 
you, Mr. Milhaus, every one of you! Yet you 
let me keep on. Oh!” 

“Victory ’’—Frent moistened his lips—“ you 
can act. You've proved it a thousand times. 
If they were ‘moments’ then the moments 
have been hours, entire plays. Don’t look at 
me like that,”’ he said almost roughly. ‘t Have 
I ever told you a lie?” 

“No,” she said slowly, gazing at him. ‘I 
believe you. But what ——”’ 

I’ve seen you slump, certainly. What artist 
doesn’t? You slumped tonight. But you're 
going on in that second act to succeed, do you 
understand?” His eyes held her look uncom- 
promisingly. 

“Ah!”’—with a sharp, intaken breath—‘‘if 
I could!” 

“You can,” he said. ‘‘You must. You've 
an audience out there to make forget that first 
act, and then themselves, everything. If you 
act as you can act you'll do it. Karr can play 
tiddledywinks or whatever he chooses; they'll 
not know he’s on the stage. Victory, do you 
hear? You can.” 

Victory was staring at him, eves burning 
bright, panting a little. ‘tL will!’ she threw 
back her head with a flare of courage. ‘You 
shall see; I will!” 

“One minute, Miss Law’’—Keating called 
time from outside her door. 

“T must go.” Victory gave a hurried last 


glance at her make-up. “One thing,” she 
added, as Frent turned to leave, ‘if Craig 


hears of this—and people are sure to let him 

hear —I want you to tell Craig for me that 

though I fail a thousand times, and each one 

worse than that first act tonight, I'll never give 

up! Never! Tell him that; you promise?” 
“Ll tell him,” said Frent grimly. 


Svs second act went better than the first. 
At least it showed the house—a thing that 
at a regular performance would have been 
considered fatal—that Victory was working 
heroically to carry Karr with her, to efface the 
more glaring of his flagrancies. And she had 
her appreciation at the curtain, real and 
spontaneous, though far from being the furor 
of past days. 

As she was leaving the stage after one recall, 
her eyes, searching swiftly, found Frent’s. It 
was only a lightning instant while that look of 
hers went out to him, but he never forgot it. 
“I did my best,” it said, ** but you see: my best 
failed, too, and you know why.”’ 

During this entr’acte she did not send for 
him. The bitterness of her silence churned 
within Frent till it was all he could do to keep 
from storming Karr’s dressing-room and invit 
ing the man to bodily battle. For the benefit of 
the people around them he joined with Alden in 
agreeing that Victory was ‘‘a little rusty” after 
six months outside the theater, but ‘you'll see; 
she'll sweep through the third act like her old 
self.” They exchanged these assurances gloom 
ily, engaged in that somber business of making 
the best of it. Both heaved a betraying sigh of 
relief when the curtain went up, and they could 
sink into stolid silence again. 

And then occurred the strangest of all the 
strange events of that performance. Karr, as 
by a miracle, came out of his mediocrity; cast 
it like a shabby cloak that had fallen by chance 
for an hour on his splendid real garment; rose 
(every one agreed afterward) to the superbest 
execution he had ever displayed. And, it was 
perfectly plain, carried Victory with him to her 
highest. 

The support, realizing, were all but discon- 
certed into forgetting their lines. Milhaus, 
watching the two through the astounding 
evolution of the three acts, was thunderstruck. 
And, in the electric sweep of surprise and 
breathless ettention that controlled the house, 
Alden whispered to Frent: ‘*What in the 
world has happened? Karr—it’s going so 
much better.” 


Frent returned fiercely: “It’s going only too 
infernally well!’ And to himself he added 
between his teeth: ‘‘ Now she knows. No one 


will ever tell her. She knows.”’ 


| UT she did not know yet. All she knew was 

that, with Karr’s drag gone, magically van 
ished, replaced by all his old subtlety, delicate 
fire, she was suddenly unhampered, her old, 
glorious, free self. She forgot Karr, she fergot 
that afternoon, Craig, Harriet,even the horrorof 
her fancied discovery that Frent had half con- 
firmed. She remembered only ‘‘ Hedda,” that 
she was ‘‘ Hedda.”” And when the curtain fell 
and the old intoxicating roar burst forth, she 
rushed out to Milhaus, crying as she tirust her 
hands into his: *‘Oh, thank Heaven! It’s not 
gone; [haveit yet! Mr. Milhaus’’— as the little 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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VICTORY LAW 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


“don’t mind 
1 am mad,”’ she said, 


old man gazed at her curiously 
if I go mad a little. It 
laughing brokenly. 

Milhaus stood there, looking at her; the fire 
of his brilliant eves seemed glazed. ‘‘ Child,” 
he said, patting her hand, “I think we all 
must be mad tonight.” 

But Karr came then to lead her back; there 
was the old tempest of recalls. But always 
the audience demanded Karr too. The keen 
edge of Victory’s transport was dulled by this 
circumstance; she would have given anything 
to go out to her audience once, only once, free 
of those long fingers that since this afternoon 
seemed to scorch; somehow, too, to cling in- 
exorably around hers. What had Karr done 
during the second act while she was struggling 
with all her force? 

At last she escaped his hand and hurried past 
the wings ahead of him. But as she reached 
her dressing-room she looked back at the 
stage—an impulse to take it all in again, the 
old life, on this night of her new triumph. 
And as she looked she stood transfixed. For 
Milhaus, his back to her, was rushing up to 
Karr. She sawthe manager grasp Karr by the 
hand; she heard him say in a burst of grati- 
tude, relief: ** Thank you, thank you, Gilbert, 
my friend! But for you we should have been 
disgraced, aber’ You saved the performance; 
you were superhuman. Thank you!” 


vi... stared at the two, oblivious of her; 
listened as it were from a drowning distance 
to Karr’s lightly deprecating response. Then 
she stumbled into her dressing-room, stunned. 
Her maid was there; she sent her away. 
Milhaus thanking Karr for ‘“‘saving the per- 
formance”! Karr! Her dazed mind whirled. 
And the house—they had clamored insistently 
for Karr; Karr who had held her back at every 
word and move of the tirst two acts; but who 
it came to her with sudden terrible signifi- 
cance—in the third had swerved about and 
inspired her. The thought that flashed across 
her then turned her giddy. A dozen episodes 
out of the past rose up in confirmation: Karr 
was able—he had deliberately shown her he was 
able—to strangle or to inspire her genius! She 
swayed; things were swimming around her. 
She tottered to a chair. 

Outside rose the eager voices of her friends, 
coming to acclaim her: Victory Law, the great 


actress. And then, for the second time that 
lay, a low knocking. She sprang to her feet 
*You-—-what are you doing here?’’ she d¢ 
manded, as Karr, scarcely waiting for at 
answer, came in and closed the door. 

‘Do not be afraid,” he said levelly. ‘‘I am 


not here to 
afternoon.” 

No,” she retorted with a 
“you are here to enjoy 
last.’ 

* Vy triumph! What do you mean?” 

But all the words he might say for the rest 
of time could not counterbalance that swift, 
uncontrollable gleam she had seen in his eye. 
It dissipated her last ray of uncertainty. And, 
though her face under the paint went ashen, by 
a tremendous effort she got command of her 
voice. When she answered it was quietly, as 
she drew herself to her full stateliness in the 
long robe. *‘I mean that I understand what 
you meant that I should understand: that my 
power to act depends on you, on your stimulus. 
You are remarkable in having kept it to your 
elf these years; I thank you for that, while 
I see clearly your obvious reason for disclosing 
it—-after this afternoon.’ She laid her hand 
significantly on the doorknob. ‘‘ That is all.” 


repeat my stupidity of this 
discordant laugh; 
your triumph — at 


| 7ARR bit his lip. He had looked for fury, 

storm, an arraignment; for he knew the 
temper as wellas the dignity of thewoman. But 
this conclusive quietness “You won't 
give me even the chance to state my case?” he 
asked. 

“You have no case 
and that is useless now. 
‘But please 3 

She interrupted him imperiously. ‘If you 
had not wanted me to know, if you had not 
wanted me finally to see things as they are, you 
would never have made it as unmistakably 
plain as you did tonight—so plain that the 
stupidest person in the house must have—oh! 
she cried, tlinging open the door, ‘‘ will you go? 
Will you understand that there are limits 
beyond which you cannot twist my reason to 
your convenience?” 

*Very well.” Karr spoke quietly now, but 
he half closed the door again in face of the 
impatient throng outside. ‘I understand; in 
this mood you're not to be convinced. But 


only more fabrication; 





there’s one thing, perhaps, that—in every 
mood one must take into consideration. Th 
future Victory drew in her breath. ‘‘ You 
id not rot as far as that?” he suggested 
But t And, if you will allow me, 
I shall our house tomorrow afternoon 
to near you have decided.” 
It was old tric K half request, halt 
ertion -cognized it now as she recog- 
zed all And yet 
You are right,” she said draggingly. ‘I 


had not yet got as far as—the future.” 

It poured over her then, however, as for 
moment he regarded her silently and, she felt 
horribly steadily. She had lost Craig. She 
found herself dependent on Karr for the power 
by which she had to live. He had shown her 
his control, to animate it or to nullify; he 
asked her which she would have him do from 
now on. 

“T must think,’ she said, barely able to 
articulate. “It is true; the future must—be 
considered. You may come tomorrow at five.” 
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Anybody’s Husband 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


‘““What?” gasped Peter. aE ieee 

“Ves. Really, she’s beyond our 
wildest dreams. 
‘Carstairs’’ now, and we’ll drift in 
on you in about an hour. I’m go- 
ing to bring Trevor along as a 
chaperon. He’s nice and ladylike.” 

“In an hour, you say?”’ 

“Or less. And say, old man, did 
I mention she was pretty? She is. 
I congratulate you.” 

Peter hung up. ‘‘She’ll be here 
in an hour,” he announced. 

“You mean Miss Stone?” Hen- 
riette asked. 

a SF 

“Well, then, in about two hours it will all 
be over. Look on the bright side, Peter.”’ 

Peter threw himself into a chair and, like the 
men in the books he wrote, buried his face in 
his hands. 

“T can’t face her—I can’t—I can’t,’ he 
moaned. 

‘*You’ve got to,”’ his wife replied firmly. She 
pleaded with him. She called to his attention 
the necessity for being a man of stone. 


T WAS a man more gelatin than stone, how- 

ever, who stood alone in the parlor an hour 
later after his guests were announced. He had 
decided that Mrs. Paddock should remain in 
the adjoining room, to be produced after he 
had made his terrible confession. 

Bob Paddock, a broad smile on his face, 
entered first. After him came trotting amiable 
Mr. Trevor. And last, but far from least, came 
a tall, capable-looking girl in a traveling suit, 
with a mannish stride and a firm eye. Decid- 
edly she was handsome, but Peter gazed at her 
as at a behemoth come to devour him. 

““Mr. Trevor,”’ said Bob airily, ‘‘you know. 
And this is Miss Stone, of whom you have 
heard me speak.” 

‘“H-How do you do?” breathed Peter. He 
presumed he really ought to shake hands with 
her. But he would not; he feared to have her 
know that his hand was cold and clammy. 

‘“Won’t you—er—sit down?” he suggested. 

They sat. 

“Tt’s—a pleasant day,’ remarked Mr. 
Trevor, in the tone of one who would welcome 
an argument about it. 

One by one they agreed with Mr. Trevor’s 
opinion of the day. 

A pause, during which only a little brass 
clock on the mantel was articulate. 

‘‘H-hm,”’ said Peter, in his capacity as host. 

“Well?” said Bob. Strangely enough he, 
too, seemed ill at ease. 

Peter opened his mouth. It was his inten 
tion to remark, casually: ‘‘I’m married.” But 
to his horror no words issued forth. 

‘Peter,’ said Bob suddenly, “ 
need to beat around the bush.” 

Erroneously Peter took this to be a reproof 
directed at him. ‘‘No need at all,” he agreed 
meekly. He madeasupreme effort. “I’m 
He couldn’t say it. He simply couldn’t. 

‘“The truth is,’’ went on Bob nervously, ‘“‘a 
rather unfortunate thing has happened. That 
is, it may seem so to you. To me it appears 
very fortunate indeed.” 

Peter could scarcely believe his eyes. Bob, 
prince of assurance, was blushing! 

‘““While we were lunching at the station,” 
Bob continued, ‘‘and on the way to ‘ Carstairs’,’ 
we sort of came to a decision— Miss Stone and 
I. Peter—I hope you won’t feel badly—it’s 
rather a roast for you, I know—but, to put it 
bluntly, Miss Stone and I are going to be 
married.” 


there’s no 


| cel opened his mouth, and for some 
moments it slipped his mind to close it. 

‘“ As I explained to your cousin,”’ Mr. Trevor 
was saying, ‘‘this unexpected affinity presents 
difficulties—very great difficulties.” 

“But overcoming difficulties is my regular 
business,’ said Bob blithely. 

“For one thing,’? went on Mr. Trevor, “it 
puts you in the most unpleasant position of 
sceming to break your word.” 

‘* Er—yes—it does that,”’ agreed Peter. For 
tunate for him that it was not his habit to give 
outward evidences of joy within. For he was 
beginning to grasp things now, and his very 
soul exulted. The gods had come to his rescue 
after all! Good old gods! Good old Bob! 
There wasn’t even any need of confessing the 
presence in the next room. Oh, he was riding 
on the top wave of fortune now! 

‘*Furthermore,” continued Trevor the pomp- 
ous, ‘‘a shadow is cast on the good faith of 
‘Carstairs’.’ I assume that the good name of 
‘Carstairs’’ is very dear to all of us. It is very 
dear to me.” 

‘*Nonsense,”’ said Bob; ‘the good name of 
‘Carstairs’’ isin no danger. Miss.Stone is the 
winner of the contest, selected by impartial 
judges. If she decides to substitute one—er 
prize for another no one is going to consider it 
a reflection on ‘Carstairs’.’ It’s Peter I’m 
worrying about. Poor old Peter!” 

‘Don’t mind me,”’ said Peter gloomily. He 
saw his course clearly now. It would not be 
polite to show pleasure at the loss of so attract- 
ive a lady. No, he must secm, outwardly, a 
more or less broken man. 

“Tt is going to look pretty much as though 
you were jilted,’’ went on Bob with compas- 
sion. ‘‘ Why don’t you run away to Europe, old 
man? Stay there till this whole thing blows 
over.” 

“T’ll do that,” said Peter. “I'll go tomorrow. 
I shouldn’t like to be here when the next issue 
of ‘Carstairs’’ comes out.” 

“That’s the idea,” said Bob. ‘You won’t 
have to stint yourself on expense either. 
There’s that twenty-five thousand for your 
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<™, next serial—and not a cent of it for 

{ hats, afterall.”” Helaughed. ‘But 

, even at that’’—and he ld6oked ten- 

/ derly at Miss Stone—“‘I feel as 
though I were robbing you.” 

‘* And so you should,”’ said Peter. 

Miss Stone stepped to Peter’s 
side and looked earnestly down 
at him. “I want you to under- 
stand,” she said, ‘“‘that this is in 
no way a reflection on you. It 
should be made clear in everything 
that is printed that I decided on 
the change before I saw you.” 

“Ves,” said Peter, ‘‘that should 
be made clear.” 

“Vou see,” she went on, “’way out there 
in Kansas City I conceived a deep admiration 
for the man who could think up the Basil 
Denbeigh contest. Ihave always been strongly 
attracted by dash—hustle. And so, against 
my family’s wishes—I resolved to marry you 
er—him.” 

‘“‘Thanks,” said Peter. 

“Then I came out here and discovered that 
it was your cousin, not you, who invented the 
scheme. That interested me in him. And 
well—one can scarcely be held accountable for 
the turn one’s affections take. Can one, Mr. 
Paddock?” 

Peter even managed to look at her a bit re- 
proachfully. ‘‘ No,” he said. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
I can hold you accountable. Much as I should 
like to.” 

“And you understand that this is in no way 
a reflection on you?” 

“‘T understand,” said Peter. ‘‘Though how 
that is to lessen my regret, I cannot see.”’ 

‘‘H-mm—lI must really be going,” broke in 
Mr. Trevor. 

The three moved toward the door. 

“Brace up, old man,” said Bob heartily. 
‘“That whirl of Europe will do you a world of 
good. We’ll phone in the morning and find 
out your steamer, and then we'll run down and 
see you off.” 


“ec? 


“HEY were outside the door now, in the 

hallway. 

Peter’s heart sang. 

‘* And you forgive me?”’ Miss Stone inquired. 

“Yes—lI forgive you,’’ Peter answered. He 
decided to lay it ona bit thick. ‘‘ Though, when 
I think what I have lost,’’ he added—and then 
he wished he hadn’t. 

For behind him the door opened, and his 
wife—Mrs. Peter Paddock—came into the 
room. 

‘*Peter,”’ she cried, ‘“‘I won’t have them go 
away thinking it’s you who has been jilted! 
Tell them, Peter.” 

Peter strove weakly for breath. He beheld 
three pairs of eyes shining in the half-light of 
the hallway. 

‘* Beg pardon,”’ he said, ‘“‘I should have men 
tioned it sooner. My wife!” 

“Peter!” cried Bob. 

He saw them move toward him. They were 
coming back! There would be questions, ex- 
planations, talk—endless talk. He was sick of 
it all. He wanted to be left alone. 

So Peter Paddock did the most timid thing 
in a long and timid career. He closed the door 
and locked it. 

‘*T don’t mean to be rude,” he apologized, 
shouting through the thick panels. “ But I just 
don’t want to discuss it any more, that’s all. 
I was married a week ago to Miss Henriette 
Dale. We’re going abroad tomorrow 
honeymoon.”’ 

He heard a fearful clatter on the other side 
of the door. 

‘*Miss Stone?”’ he called. 

“Yes?” came the muffled reply. 

“You understand, of course, that this is no 
reflection on you. It happened before I so 
much as knew your name. And—one can’t 
exactly be held accountable for the turn one’s 
affections take—you said so yourself.”’ 

He heard the girl laugh—a hearty, pleasant, 
Western laugh. He heard the voite of Mr. 
Trevor raised in defense of ‘‘the good name of 
‘Carstairs’ Weekly.’’”? Then he heard Bob’s 
laugh too. 


on our 


TANDING with his back to the door Peter 
~J remarked proudly to his wife: ‘‘That was 
rather a brazen thing, shutting the door like 
that.” 

“Oh, Peter!’’ She did not tell him what she 
really thought. Instead she came close, and he 
reached forth his arms and held her. 

They heard the mutterings and the laughter 
die away down the hall, and the slam of the 
elevator door. 

Adoringly Mrs. Paddock looked up at her hus 
band. ‘Peter.’’ She snuggled closer. ‘How 
much was it Bob said you were to get for your 
next serial?”’ 

““Twenty-five thousand dollars.” 

“So much? Peter—if we’re going to Europe 
tomorrow I’ll need hats—and things.” 

‘“Ah—yes,”’ said Peter. 


THE END 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
Has Been Reprinted as a Poster 


fh girl in the leopard-skin coat—this 
month's cover design, by Augusta Reimer- 
will make such a good poster that we feel 
confident many girls will want a copy of it 
We have therefore had printed a limited edition 
of this cover, in full color, but without any 
advertisement on the back. As long as the 
supply lasts a copy will be mailed for ten cents, 
post-free, or three copies for twenty-five cents. 














‘The (Vriterion of Fashion 


On sale by all 
newsstands or 
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SF Fashion 


gives you well-informed, advance infor- 
mation on every question that touches 
style. It does more—it gives you really 
helpful, constructive suggestions on how to 
apply the latest modes to your own means. 


It tells you what the great dressmakers have 
created, so that you can be familiar with every 
topic of fashion wherever it is discussed. It 
makes these styles clear and quickly under- 
stood by eight pages of color illustrations and 
a wealth of photographs and drawings that 
leave nothing unexplained. 


A single thought in just one of the many articles 
each month may easily save you the subscription 
price for several vears. Isn’t it worth investing 
a nickel today to put this statement to the test ? 


What is Brocade? 


Read the Textile Glossary 
that gives exact descriptions 
of all the different fabrics— 
brocade, crépe de chine, 
charmeuse, cheviot, poplin, 
and a great many others. It 
will teach you to recognize 
a fabric instantly. Practical 
directions for dyeing cloths 
are included, in this number. 


What About the Children? 
The little ones have a big 
shareintheJanuary Criterion. 
The Home Dressmaking 
department is devoted to 
baby clothesthismonth,what 
materials to buy, how to 
make them up, howto save 
time and nerves. Two pages 
are filled with clothes sug- 
gestions for young children. 


When a Woman Reaches Fifty 


The débutante’s mother comes into her own this month. 
How shall we dress at fifty to keep our dignity and still 
be modish? There is much of interest to every woman 

in the article this month by a woman who has reached 
fifty and ought to know. Another ison fabrics forthe 
middle-aged woman. Still another article tells about a 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


are the om/y stockings permanently 
shaped without seams. The stockings 
that give women foot comfort together 
with the smartest style. 


At the back of the leg, as indicated 
by the arrows above, extra threads 
are gradually added to widen. This 
makes the calf larger than the ankle 
not by pressing and stretching as in or- 
dinary seamless hose — but because it 
has more rows of stitches and more 
yarn. The shape is ‘‘ém7f-in’’ to stay 
it is a part of the stocking and can not 
be taken out by wear or washing. This 
gives lasting style and fit. 

No other seamless stocking is 
shaped—no other shaped stocking is 
seamless. 


Ask your dealer for Burson Hose— 
if he cannot supply you, write us 
Mercerized 75c and 50c; Lisle 35c 
Cotton 25c. 
BURSON KNITTING CO. 
41 Lee Street Rockford, Ill. 























Fresh tender clams 
from old Pacific 


Ga 


You don’t know how good clams can be 
till you've tasted Pioneer Minced Sea 
Clams. They are famous Razor Clams, 
found only in the white sands of North 
Pacific shores. Packed when fat and ten- 
der. Each clam individually cleansed. 
You get the real salt-sea flavor in 


Pioneer 
unc? Clams 


They’re sold at groceries which handle 
the choicest foods. If youcan’t find them 
Order a can Parcel Post 
1 chowder. Send 25 

a4 r’s name, so 


panennnensnenety 
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1 send on request 
making soups, 
-, With Pioneer Minced 
ams. Mention your dealer’s name. 
Sea Beach Packing Works 
100 Pacific Ave. Aberdeen, Wash. 
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Let Us Send sd 
You This Switch = 
ON APPROVAL sare 


illustrating all the newest 


Paris Fashions in Hair Dressings 


at guaranteed lowest prices. Because 
prices mean nothing apart from quality, 
we sell on approval—no pay unless sz itis 


fied hese selections are of splendid 
quality to match any ordinary shade 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 


15, oz. 18in. . $0.85 20in.. . . $1.45 
2 oz.20in. . 1.25 22 in. . 245 
2 oz.22in. . 1.75 26 in. . 4.95 
2', oz. 24in. . 2.75 30in.. . 7.65 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 

22 in. Natural Wavy . es . 495 
Triple Wavy Switch, 24 in. . 495 
Natural Curly Pompadour _ 2.95 
Coronet Braid, 3', oz.,Wavy.. . 495 
200 other sizes and grades of 


Switehes ......-+-. 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’and Men’s. . $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and describe 
article you want. We will send prepaid ON 








APPROVAL. If you find it perfectly satis- This 24 inch natural 


factory and a bargain, remit the price. If 


not, return to us. Rare, peculiar and gray wavy switch, spe- 
shades cost a little more; ask for estimate. cially priced—$2.98 





Write for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY. 








PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 














THE JAM GIRL 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


although you were the only one who knew it. 
You tried to make us think that Henry Brigham 
was a sneak, a spy. Why you haven't as much 
honor in your whole body as he has in his 
little finger. He wouldn't stoop to do the 
things you do. He is honest and true. There 
is only one man in the wide world whom I will 
marry, and his name is Henry Brigham!” 

Her words sent him into a fury. ‘You 
sha’n’t marry Henry Brigham!” he cried. 
**You belong to me, and he sha’n’t take you 
from me. I'll make you marry me.”’ 

**You will?”’ She faced him with a will equal 
to his own. ‘‘How?”’ 

**With this,” and he took a slip of paper 
from his pocket. It was the leaf from a note- 
book which he had picked up from the floor 
of the club the night the Brighams had dined 
there with Monsieur Lacroix. He spread it 
out so that she could see what it was. 

She looked at the paper curiously. At first 
she could not see what it was, and then she 
recognized it with a quick start and a sudden 
rush of color. It was the leaf from Henry 
Brigham’s notebook on which she had written 
the recipe for the ‘‘King’s Jam.” ‘‘ Where 
did you get that?’’ she demanded. 

‘*‘T reckon that is pretty good evidence that 
you betrayed your father’s formula to the 
Brighams.” He tried to keep his voice cool 
and contemptuous. ‘In your own handwrit- 
ing! Never mind howI got it. Ihave it, and 
I rather think that you won’t want your father 
to see it. You don’t really care for Henry 
Brigham, Judy. You can’t. You're too fine 
to care fora man like him. He has you fasci- 
nated, hypnotized. And the quarrel between 
your father and his father makes you think it’s 
romantic to be in love with him; but you don’t 
care for him,” and he laughed harshly. 

But she had turned away from him when he 
had threatened to show the paper to her father, 
and now she vanished into her cabin. 


} JENRY felt decidedly injured and ill-treated 

as he rowed away from the houseboat. He 
had put himself to considerable trouble and in 
convenience to take Judith Henderson an invi 
tation to elope. He had felt a very knight of 
romance as the Chicago “flyer” carried him 
from Waloo, but now as he rowed’ up stream, 
against the current, he was not sure but he had 
been more of a fool than ahero. Well, his dream 
of happiness was probably over. He had small 
faith in Judith’s influence over her father; per 
haps he measured it by his power over his father; 
he laughed bitterly, for he knew how weak it was 
in comparison with his father’s hatred for any 
one of the name of Henderson. But if Judith 
Henderson cared more for her father than she 
did for him, why, it was right for her to stick 
to him.- He had thought she loved him. But 
a man couldn’t understand a girl; he just 
couldn’t do it. His father was right, and from 
now on his life would include nothing but the 
old man and the jam factory. 

A milk train took him into the city, and he 
reached the Brigham house just as his father, 
who rose early, came downstairs. Brigham, 
senior, looked at his son in a disgust too deep 
for words. If Henry were going to add dis 
sipation to his infatuation for the daughter of 
Horatio Henderson it would be more than he 
could stand—more than he would stand. 

** Well!” he said sternly. 

Henry must be absolutely devoid of shame, 
for he only said, ‘‘Good-morning, Father,”’ 
and without the sign of an excuse or an expla 
nation went upto his rooms. There was noth 
ing for Brigham to do but go on down and 
be thankful for one thing, that none of the 
servants was yet about. 

After a bath, clean linen and fresh clothes 
Henry went downstairs. 

Brigham glanced up from his paper and 
gave a sigh of relief. ‘‘ Ready for breakfast?”’ 
was all he said, and he rang the bell. 

Conversation was rather desultory until the 
man had left them alone; then Brigham leaned 
forward and looked at his son. ‘‘I won’t stand 
for your making a dissipated ass of yourself, 
Henry,” he said severely. 

**You won’t have to.”’ Henry flushed but 
spoke quietly. ‘‘I’m not that kind. I can’t 
tell you why I was out alllast night”’— Brigham 
sighed; there was so much that Henry couldn’t 
tell him!—‘‘but I’ll say this much: that it’s 
you and the factory for me in the future. I’m 
through with everything else.”’ 

There was a bitter ring in his voice that took 
the severity from his father as water takes 
the starch from cloth. ‘‘My dear boy’’- 
he wanted to express his sympathy, but he 
scarcely knew how—“‘have a bit more trout?”’ 
he begged, all his affection in his voice. 

Henry shook his head and pushed away his 
plate. ‘‘ Never mind. If you please, I'd rather 
not talk of it,’ and he pushed back his chair. 

His father rose, too, and as they went from 
the room he put his hand under his son’s arm 
and asked, ‘‘Shall we go down together?”’ 


Henry threw him a wintry smile. ‘‘Sure. 
We'll always go together.” 
XVIII 


Woe BRIGHAM did not hear anything 
of Judith Henderson for a week, and hon 
estly tried to think of jam instead of her. It 
wasn’t easy to do, for he had the ‘‘ King’s Jam”’ 
to look after, and you can imagine how inex 
tricably Judith was mixed with the ‘ King’s 
Jam.” He did the best he could, however, and 
even managed to nod coldly to Marvin Cullen 
instead of cutting his throat when he met him 
at the club. 

It was the next day that he met Mrs. Hard- 
wicke, and she stopped him as he would have 
passed with a hurried greeting. ‘‘Can you 
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There is just the right proportion 
of that mild and efficient antisep- 
tic, boric acid and other sanative 
ingredients in 


COLGATES 
TALC POWDER 


A winter necessity, wonderfully soothing 
and refreshing to chapped and wind- 
burned skin. Gently dries the skin when 
used after the towel, imparting a delicate, 
exquisite fragrance. 


Six perfumes to insure the satisfaction 
of all preferences— 
Cashmere Bouquet, 
Monad Violet, Eclat, 
La France Rose, 
Dactylis and Violet 
—also a tinted and 
an unscented talc. 


A dainty trial box of 
Colgate’s Talc, in any 
perfume desired, sent 
on receipt of 4 cents in 
stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 
199 Fulton St.,N.Y. 













Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, 
lasting, refined. 
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skin soft and 
smooth in spite of 

\ unkindly winds 
¢ y and weather, you 
‘ need the aid of 


COLGATES 
GOLD CREAM 


Massage is only one of its many 
uses. Its daily application does for 
the skin what soap and water can 
not be expected to do. It soothes 
and softens chapped hands and lips. 
Rubbed into the face before apply- 
ing the talc, it provides a smooth 
and effective base for the powder. 
If you have not yet known the Comfort, 
Cleanliness and Charm of using Colgate’s 


Cold Cream, write us for a generous trial 
tube, enclosing 4 cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton St., New York 
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Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


= me where Judith Henderson 

, Henry?” she asked, as if it 
were the most natural question 
in the world for him to be asked. 

He reddened. ‘‘Where Miss 
Henderson is?” He repeated 
the question to gain time to re- 
cover himself. ‘“Isn’t she at 
home?” 

‘**Hasn’t been for a week; not 
since the Smyths’ dinner dance,” 
Mrs. Hardwickereplied. “Tasked 
Marvin—how [ hate that man— 
and he said her father had sent 
her away for her health. Health! 
When she is as strong as a young 
pony. But when I wanted to 
know where he had sent her 
Marvin evaded and contradicted himself until 
I knew that something had happened. Have 
you any idea what it is?”’ 

“Not the ghost of a one,’’ Henry responded. 

She looked as if she did not believe him. 
“Horatio Henderson is quite capable of shut- 
ting Judith up somewhere if she disobeyed him 
and dared to fall in love—with you,” daringly. 
‘I’m disappointed and I’m afraid that Waloo 
is to be cheated of its romance. Whenever I 
saw you together I felt that I was in Verona. 
Why don’t you kill Cousin Tybalt?” 

Henry mani iged a laugh, albeit a very hol- 
low one. ‘You have a great imagination, 
Mrs. Hardwicke. And you think I would make 
a pretty Romeo?” He smiled bravely. 

“And Judith a darling Juliet! Don’t let 
them separate you, Henry. Her father hasn't 
any business to lock her up. Dear me, why 
can’t your two fathers forgive and forget and 
let the course of true love run smooth?” 

“T wonder. But there is my father now. 
If you will excuse me, I will ask him.” 

His face was darkened with a heavy frown 
as he joined his father in the car waiting at the 
curb. So that was what people were saying in 
Waloo. He did not care for himself, but he 
was sorry for Judith. It couldn’t be pleasant 
for a girl to be talked about in that way. 

Brigham had watched his son as he talked 
to Mrs. Hardwicke, and he had thought that 
Ilenry was thin and pale. 

*T say, Henry,” he said, as Henry took the 
seat beside him, ‘‘why don’t you get away 
for a few days? Everything is going on well, 
and there is no reason why the jam business 
couldn’t spare you for a week or two. Run 
up to Cloud Lake, if you don’t want to go 
anywhere else. You haven’t been there for 
years, and there’s fine fishing. You'll probably 
be able to get a few early ducks. It will do 
you good to get back to Nature, and put you 
in condition to tackle our spring jam. Take 
the notes for that book you were going to 
write for me, ‘The Jams of the World,’ and get 
to work on it. If you'll go I'll run up and 
spend Sunday with you.” 


\ ARVIN CULLEN had an excellent reason 

for not telling Mrs. Hardwicke where his 
Cousin Judith was. He did not know. He 
had not seen her since he had threatened her 
on the deck of the ‘ Loafer.”” When she had 
left him that night he had stared down into 
the river for a while, and then, with a short 
but expressive word, he had gone to his cabin. 
Still he had slept so soundly that it was late 
when he awoke to find that the *‘ Loafer,” in- 
stead of going down the river, was being 
pushed back to Waloo as fast as the energetic 

‘Worker”’ could push her. The chimneys and 
skyscrapers of Waloo were already in sight 
when Marvin went on deck, and as soon as the 
boat was brought to the dock he was dis- 
patched to the factory by his uncle, whose 
manner and face were not conducive to 
conversation of any sort. 

Henderson had not told him that he had 
already talked to Judith. She had found her 
self-control, and was no longer excited and 
angry, but sad and determined. In simple 
language she explained the situation to her 
father as she sawit. She loved Henry Brigham; 
nothing he could say would do away with that 
fact; nor with the other, that she was going 
to marry Henry Brigham some day. He could 
threaten to disinherit her, but she did not care 
a dried raspberry about the jam factory. He 
could leave that to any one he pleased; but she 
would like to keep his affection. Consequently 
she would not do anything fora month. Dur 
ing that time Henderson was to do his best to 
learn to like Henry Brigham, 2d, and to become 
reconciled to the idea that some day he would 
have him for a son-in-law. If he couldn’t do 
that in a month—well, she would be sorry to 
have anything come between them, but—she 
did not see how he could help but like young 
Henry Brigham, if he honestly tried. 

Henderson gave a contemptuous snort; he 
saw himself trying! Then he remembered 
something that made him shake his head. 
‘You don’t mean that, Judy? Why the fel- 
low’sasneak, aspy! You can’t have forgotten 
how we caught him ‘ 


Bb ha wasn’t his fault,” she interrupted, 
and told him that it was Marvin who was 
to be censured for what had happened that 
night, and not young Brigham. ‘‘And I won't 
be humiliated as I was the other evening,” 
Judith went on in that same quiet, calm voice 
that chilled her father and made him wonder 
if it could be his warm-hearted Judy who was 
talking to him. “It is bad for you and bad for 
me to have such scenes. Y-you hurt me so and 
made me so angry that, wien Henry asked me 
to run away from the ‘Loafer’ with him last 
night, I almost went.” 

‘Run away from the ‘Loafer’!” gasped 
Henderson. ‘‘Henry Bingham wasn’t on this 
boat last night.” 

“Yes, he was,” returned his daughter in a 
manner that convinced him. “He came to 
Mifflin on the Chicago ‘flyer’ and rowed out to 
the ‘Loafer.’ He wanted me to run away 
with him and be married at once; and I was so 
hurt and angry that Ialmost consented. Ieven 
went to my cabin and changed my gown and 
wrote you a note. See!” She showed him the 


==. 





little missive which had spent 
the night pinned to her cushion. 
‘*And then I remembered how 
much we had been to each other, 
that there were only two of us, 
and that we had come as near 
quarreling as we had ever done 
in our lives. I couldn’t run 
away from you when you were 
angry with me—after the horrid 
things we said to each other. 
But you haven’t any right to let 
your silly prejudice come be- 
tween us. I have been a good 
daughter and we love each other, 
and you have got to be fair. I 
told Henry that I would wait 
and talk to you again, and 
She did not say what would hap- 


then ——” 
pen, but Henderson knew. 


“Bless me!’”’ he muttered, and wondered 
why he should have this disaster come to him. 

She went on to tell him that she thought it 
would be best for her to go away for a while. 

Henderson's face brightened. ‘‘Sure!” he 
said eagerly, ‘‘we’ll go anywhere—New York, 
Paris, Cairo ——”’ 

I must go alone,” she said quietly. “‘I am 
not going away to forget Henry. I’m going 
so that we won’t be tempted to say unkind 
things to each other. You will get used to the 
thought of my marriage, and realize that I am 
serious about it quicker if I am not here for 
you to argue with.’ 





ENDERSON took her to the train that 

afternoon, and after it had pulled out he 
left the station with his head dropped forward. 
He began to understand that Judith was a 
Henderson, and the Hendersons had been 
famous for stubbornness for many generations. 
His house was empty and dreary when he 
returned to it. There was no one there except 
the servants, and he suddenly realized that, 
if he quarreled with Judith and refused to like 
young Henry Brigham, that was all he would 
have about him for the rest of his life—hired 
service. He took up the evening paper with 
animpatient exclamation, but he did not read it 
as he slouched down in the chair. 

Marvin was late, and Henderson was al- 
ready at dinner when his nephew came into 
the dining-room. He stared at the vacant 
place opposite his uncle. ‘‘Where is Judith?” 
he asked. 

‘Out of town!” his uncle growled savagely. 

Marvin raised his eyebrows, but said noth- 
ing more until the man had brought his soup. 
““Mrs. Hardwicke wants Judith to take part in 
her chrysanthemum féte,” he said then. ‘‘She 
thinks Judy would make a splendid geisha 
girl. I shall have to write her about it if she 
is to be away long.’’ There was no response 
from his uncle, and after an interval Marvin 
continued: “If you will give me Judith’s 
address I will drop her a line.” 

Henderson raised his head and regarded him 
steadily. ‘* Marvin,” he said, ‘if you had the 
sense possessed by geese you would understand 
that I have no intention of giving you Judith’s 
address. I’m not going to run the risk of 
having that young Brigham learn where she 
is. She has promised me that she won’t have 
anything to do with him for a month; and if 
you don’t know where she is you can’t tell.” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t tell if I did know,’ Marvin 
declared indignantly. 

“That may be true or not; I don’t know,” 
replied Henderson. “I’ve had experiences in 
the last few weeks that make me suspicious of 
every one, and I’m not taking any chances. 

Marvin kept silent while the salad followed 
the roast and the crackers and cheese tagged the 
salad, but he thought a lot. The old man was 
sore on Judith, and with proper encouragement 
he would become sorer. If Marvin wanted to 
own the Henderson Jam and Conserve Factory 
some day he must do his best to widen the 
breach between the father and daughter so 
that it could not be bridged. Marvin looked 
thoughtful and sad as he made his plans, while 
his uncle crumbled his crackers and spilled his 
coffee, and at last, muttering something unin- 
telligible, rose and left the room. 


Bey SEN minutes later Marvin found him 
walking up and down the library like a 

caged lion and smoking like a furnace. As 
hein came in Henderson snatched up the 
paper and dropped into a chair with a poor 
attempt at ease. Marvin lit a cigar very delib- 
erately, walked to a bookcase, and stood before 
it as if intent on the selection of a volume. 

His uncle looked at his back with disfavor. 
“Don’t let me keep you in tonight,’ he said 
gruffly feeling that, if Marvin should sit with 
him there all the evening, he would throttle 
him before bedtime. 

“T haven’t anything on,” Marvin called 
over his shoulder. He took out a book, looked 
at it and putit back. He did this three times, 
and Henderson’s nerves began to quiver. 

‘““Confound it, Marvin!” he said, ‘‘either 
take a book or leave ’em alone. You give me 
the fidgets. What’s the matter with you?” 

Marvin shut the fourth book, closed the 
case, and came over to rest his hands on the 
carved table and look down at his uncle. ‘I’m 
bothered,’ he said. ‘Perhaps you can help 
me. Do you think that people prefer to be 
deceived when they love the deceiver, or would 
a man rather have his eyes ope ened and see the 
truth? You know 

But Henderson raised a quick hand. 
is it you have to tell me of Judith?’ 

Marvin drew back in shocked surprise. “I 
didn’t say anything about Judy!” 

“No. You didn’t have her name on your 
tongue, but it was in your mind. I’m too old 
a man to be fooled, Marvin. What is it?” 
As Marvin hesitated Henderson thumped the 
table and jumped to his feet. ‘‘I’m not a 
child!”’ he thundered. ““She hasn’t married 
that Brigham?” His face turned gray, and 
his eyes, which had been so dull, began to 
sparkle with angry fury. 
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You make it witha ‘‘ 
Cube. Simply pouring boiling 
water on the Cube produces 
*Steero’’— ready to drink. 










is bouillon — beef 


Steero’’ 





: Enriching 
the gravy 
with “Steero” 


Aa cfd dick 
made new — 
*Steero” Hash 


“Steero” 
flavor 
gives added 
savor 





Sold in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 Cubes 
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(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


> . ee 
per of every genuine 
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Bouillon 


Ty Cubes 


have brought bouillon 
into the popularity it 
has always deserved. Hot 
‘Steero”’ is now served for 
luncheons, afternoon and 
after-theatre parties and 
on all occasions where a 
good and quickly pre- 
pared “‘spread”’ is wanted. 


But That’s Not All 


There are many other uses for 

‘Steero.”’ These uses offer 
delightful possibilities in cook- 
ing— many discoveries that 
will please family and friends. 
Plain, old-fashioned hash be- 
comes a new dish with a little 
‘Steero’’ added; and soups, 
stews and gravies are much 
improved by it. The new 
‘Steero’’ Cook Book offered 
below gives scores of ways to 
use ‘‘Steero’’ to advantage. 


Trial Box of 
“‘Steero’’ Cubes and the 
New “‘Steero’’ Cook Book 

Mailed for 10c 











(stamps or coin). We send enough 
“Steero’’ Cubes for four cups of 
“Steero’”’ Bouillon. Prove the con- 
venience of “‘Steero’’ Cubes and how 


> 


quickly ‘‘Steero’’ Bouillon can be 
ean , Y 
made. Just drop a _— Steero’’ Cube 


into a cup and add boiling water. 


Sa .° 
Steero 
druggists, 
dealers 


Bouillon Cubes are sold by 

grocers and delicatessen 
in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 
Cubes. Ask for “‘Steero’’ Bouillon 
at soda fountains, lunch rooms, etc. 
The word “*Steero’’ is on the wrap- 
Steero’’ Cube. 
Look for it. 


Don’t fail to send 10c for the ““Steero’’ 
Cook Book, containing 150 recipes, 
a great aid to the housewife, and the 
four Sample Cubes to 


Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William Street, New York 


Distributors of ‘‘Steero’’ Bouillon Cubes 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 1 
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SUNT 


You Can Make ‘Steero’ 
You Can Drink “Steero’ 
You Will Like “Steero™ 


** Steero’’ 
and vegetable bouillon—the 
beverage that epicures crave. 
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Esthetic Dentistry 


Nothing is more beautiful than human 
teeth, as Nature made them. When 
they become diseased and broken down 
they must be restored, as a matter of 
hygiene and health. A skilled dentist 


is imperative. 





Esthetic repair requires that they be 
restored to their original appearance, | 
since dental science is now able to meet | 
that demand. 


When a woman of refinement goes to 
her dentist, she doesn’t want to return 
with a mouth filled with evidences of 
dental work —when gold is required it 
must be unobtrusive; when not re- 
quired, its display is a blemish. 


A woman of taste wants her teeth 
when restored to look like teeth. They 
must have normal health and normal 
appearance. 


Until recent years dentistry of this 
character was impossible, and those 
who visited the dentist had to be con- 
tented with the best that could be done. 
But now it is possible and is being done 
every day and all persons have a right 
to demand it. | 


There are millions of teeth of people 
in America, England and Continental 
Europe that have been so restored that 
the fillings cannot be detected. You may 
have often admired the beautiful teeth 
of afriend, which in fact contain numerous 
fillings which are so natural that they are 
not observed. 


This is modern dentistry, good art, 
good taste, practiced by the skilled and 
advanced members of the profession on 


both sides of the Atlantic. 


The material they employ is de TREY’S 
SYNTHETIC PORCELAIN. Remember the 
name and mention it to your dentist 
when next you visit his office. If it is 
indicated, he will almost certainly be 
glad to use it. 





Its character is such that dental opera- 
tions are shortened and made with less 
annoyance to the patient. | 


THE L. D. CAULK COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Laboratories, Milford, Delaware. 
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Why do 
Boys 
f “Tease” . 
for 
Chalmers 
** Porosknit >” 
4 It looks, feels, fits 
and “gives” so well 
that they can romp 
without tearing it. 


Send for Booklet 











































































































Secrest 
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i 
Sa a ty 


~ CHALMERS KNIT KNITTING co. 


15 Washington St., Amsterdam, N.Y. | 


Use Baker’s | 
Shredded Coconut 


because it is always pure 
and fresh and clean. 


In dust-proof cartons. 
Send for our useful 


recipe book 
FRANKLIN a 
BAKER CO. A, 
Philadelphia Sy ZS 


The Kokynut Kids will help you make better sweets 


EVERY WOMAN 


should earn a big income 


Introducing our very complete Spring line of beautiful | 
wool suitings, wash fabrics, fancy waistings, silks, | 
hdkfs., petticoats, etc. Up to date N. Y. City pat- 
terns. Finest line on the market. Dealing direct with the 
mills you will find our prices low. If others can doit, you | 
can also. Samples, full instructions in neat sample case, | 
shipped express prepaid. No money required. Exclusive | 
territory. Write for particulars. Be first to apply. 


Standard Dress Goods Company, 13-1st St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

































































TH l= JAM GIRL. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


“No, no! It isn’t that, as far as I know. 
Marvin qualified his hurried denial. ‘* But I 
think too much of you, Uncle Horry 

Cut out the sentiment, Marvin!’’ ordered 
Uncle Horry, his hands opening and shut- 
ting spasmodic: ally, the muscles of his face 
twitching. 

Marvin put a curb on his own temper. If 
his uncle would have it straight he would give 
it to him straight. He took out his pocketbook 
and found a paper, a leaf torn from a notebook. 
‘Young Brigham dropped this at the club the 
other night,” was all he said as he put the 
paper before his uncle. 

Henderson fought a decent impulse to refuse 
to look at it, but curiosity proved stronger 
than fine feeling, and he took it. ‘Judith’s 
writing,’’ he muttered. 

* Yes, it’s Judith’s writing,’ Marvin said. 

‘The formula for the ‘King’s Jam’! Hen 
derson’s thirty-first specialty,’’ Henderson 
murmured under his breath, and his face 
turned such a pasty color that Marvin was 
frightened. ‘‘Why did you show this to me?” 
Henderson suddenly asked harshly. 

“IT thought you ought to see it,’’ Marvin 
began glibly. *‘ Judith shouldn’t betray your 
secrets to your competitor. You suspected 
that it was through her that the Brighams got 
the formula; you remember that you prac- 
tically accused her and that she hadn’t a word 
to say. When the proof fell into my hands, 
why, naturally I brought it to you.” He felt 
that the breach was made, and that the jam 
factory was as good as his, for surely hot- 
headed Horatio Henderson would never forgive 


Judith this. 


fk ENDERSON did not speak for some time, 

and Marvin watched him keenly. At last 
his uncle looked up, and Marvin met his eyes. 
They seemed, as he stared into them, to glow 
with a flame that grew stronger and brighter 
until, involuntarily, he stepped back and drew 
a deep breath; their fire seemed to scorch 
him. Henderson thrust the paper under Mar- 
vin’s nose. “‘You brought this to me because 
you thought I ought to see it?”’ he began in a 
voice that shook with passion. ‘You dirty 
liar! You brought it to me to make more 
trouble between me and Judith. Suppose she 
did tell Henry Brigham my secrets, sell me 
out to her lover—suppose she did all that, 
isn’t she still my daughter? Isn’t she still 

sur cousin? If you had a thread of honor in 
your m iserable body you would have protectec¢ d 
her. You woul An’t have come tattling to me. 
You you He struggled with a desire 

) strike Marvin and tore the paper into shreds 
pie: threw them at him. ‘‘Get out of here,” 
he said thickly, ‘‘or I don’t know what I'll 
do to you’”’ 
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rlt ROSE-COLORED 
GOWN 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 
or one grows accustomed to one’s own, she 
thought; or there are never two alike—though, 


in that case, how is one to know? 
Beside her sat a lovely creature in the fash 


ionable apple green—one ho, lik ely as not, 
had once been a fre¢ ea | f nce-dreaming slip 
of girl herself. But the face was still youth 


ful, still soft and smooth, unblemished and 
unblanched by care; the hair was still glossy 
brown; the hat matched jauntily the uplifted 
head; the gloves conventionalized the slender 
symmetry of the hands—and as she sat, obliv- 
ious of everything but herself and her familiar 
mission, and serene in the possession of becom 
ing raiment and an irreproachable and un 
fettered taste, she seemed to the humbled and 
entranced Elvira the embodiment of grace. 
And now, as the visions had foretold—but 
not in a moment of pride, or joy, or any elation 
whatsoever—there was laid before Elvira Carty 
that magic fabric of Elvira Smedding’s dream! 


\ JITHOUT a word, gently, reverently, she 

took it in her hands: that fair reality, still 
as soft, as pliable, as beautiful as ever she had 
thought—and as unattainable! 

For even as she held and fondled it 
perhaps it was the lack of sunshine—it was a 
murky day; or perhaps it was the lack of 
youth—or both; or perhaps it was because 
Elvira Carty knew, in her heart of hearts, that 
she was not and would never be that person 

hom FE Is vine Smedding had seen walking the 

inlit future with noble steps, abloom with rose 

jor . . . she laid it down again, and shook 

r head. 

‘*T am sorry to have troubled you,” she said, 

oftly that she could just be heard. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ said a calmer voice. ‘“‘If the 
lady has finished with the velvet ss 

‘Oh, yes—forever!” Elvira murmured, turn 
ing to the apple-green shopper with a smile of 
unalterable renunciation; but the other Elvira 
deigned no reply. 


‘**You may send me,”’ she said—but without 
a trace, without the faintest note, or flush, or 
glimmer of a dream—‘twelve yards’’; and 


turned to some embroideries. 

Elvira sighed. 

‘**T wish,” she begged, ‘‘ you would be so kind 
as to show me something else. Not velvet. 
Something , 

She looked up timidly at the laden shelves 

‘*Something very plain, and 

She looked down he Iplessly at her last year’s 
blue. 

**Something in brown.” 
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Pineapple Snow Pudding 


Serve Pineapplagice Cream 


Hawaiian Pineapple 


The deliciousness of Hawaiian Pineapple and its unlimited possi- 
bilities as the basis of fine salads and desserts have induced 
fifteen of the leading culinary experts of the country 
to create original dishes of this 









exquisite fruit. One hundred of ° 
these recipes have been collected and i 


printed in a book entitled “How We 
Serve Hawaiian Pineapple.” 


The more elaborate recipes are illus- 
trated by photographs so that they 
can be copied in arrangement and 
decoration, as well as in prepara- 
tion. Every one of the hundred 
recipes is thoroughly practical and Pineapple Gateau 
can be made success- 
fully by any housewife 
with a can of genuine 
Hawaiian Pineapple. 


The most authoritative 
recipe book ever dis- 


tributed without charge. Pineapple Mavtngne Poe 


Hawaiian Pineapple is so deli- 
cious because it is the great, lus- 
cious, Smooth Cayenne variety 
grown in Hawaii, where soil and 
climate are just right for producing the 
finest fruit. 

Picking fully ripe and packing 1m- 
mediately preserves the 
exquisite flavor of the per- 
fectly matured pine- 
apple, unknown in 





Pineapple Bavaroise 
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“*Just 


temperate cli- as it 
mates except = 
from 
to the users Be 
the can 





of Hawaiian 


Canned Pineapple. 


Pineapple with Whipped Cream 


One of the best ways to serve 
delicious Hawaiian Pineapple 
is the easiest way—yjust as it 
comes from the can. 


Ask your grocer for Hawaiian Pineapple—sliced, crushed 8 
or grated. For the booklet write Publicity Department B, | 


Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ Association, 1502 bien ysenta NewYork 
ie weg | 
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: poe f ‘Write today for fi ce beat book | HARTSHORN 
& latest style =s hair dressi ng, } 


pe gmebin neng at  g Bory SHADE ROLLERS 


Ostri h Fe: athers “Women Agents Wanted. 
Anna Ayers, Dept. K-35, 220 §.State St.,Chicago 








Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Costs a little more than others 


worth it.- 
Your grocer refunds your money without 


argument if you are not satisfied. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.; Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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Burpee’s 
Annual for 1914 


which is now being mailed at 
the rate of more than ten 
thousand copies every day, is a 
Bright New Book of 182 pages 
and is known as the “‘Silent 
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Salesman’’ of the world’s 4 
largest Mail-order Seed trade. *3 
It tells the plain truth about * 
li 7 

a8 

Burpee- Quality : 
Seeds that G 
eeds that Grow ; 
With hundreds of illustrations from a 
photographs and carefully written 3 
descriptions of Vegetable and Flower 8 
Seeds, it is a safe guide to Success in ,3 
the garden and should be consulted * 
by every one\who plants seeds either 2 


ove 


for pleasure or profit. We are 
pleased to mail it free to every one 
who has a garden and asks for it. 
Shall we mail you a copy? 
If so, kindly mention The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and 
write to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Keep Baby’s Bed 





Clean and Sweet 


It’s a simple, inexpensive matter if you use the 
Kalamazoo Nursery Blanket. Made of parch- 
mentized vegetable paper, it has none of the ill 
effects of rubber. Costs 15 cts.; lasts 
for months; absolutely odorless and 
impermeable. Mothers who use the 


Kalamazoo 








* Nursery Blanket 
i & 





pronounce 
it the prac- 
tical sanitary 
bed protect- 
or. If your 
dealer can 
not supply 
you,writeto 
us, sending 
his name. 
We have 
otherVegetable Parchment Products. Our FREE book- 
let ‘‘Handy Home Helpers” tells about them. Write 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT co. 
Mfrs. of the Kalamazoo Ice Blank 


Dept. H1 Sidumaneo, Mich. 
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Roses, Plants, Seeds, 


Bulbs, Vines, 
Shrubs, etc., by 
mail, postpaid. 
Safe arrival and 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 60 
years of fair 
dealing. Ilun- 
dredsof carloads 
of Fruit and Or- 
namental Trees. 
1,200 acres, 60 
in hardy roses- 

none better grown. 46 greenhouses of Palms, Ferns, 
Begonias, Geraniums, etc. Immense stock of ‘Superb 
Cannas, the queen of bedding plants. Large assort- 
ment of hardy Perennial Plants, which last for years. 


192-Page Catalog FREE. Send for it Today. 
The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 139, Painesville, Ohio 


My INGEE RoseS 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their o 
roots—and are absolutely ¢/ ¢ for the amate 
planter. Write for our** New Guideto Rose Culture 
for 1914—it’s free. It isn't a catalog—it’s an e 
tional work onrose growix.z. Profusely illustrated 
the cover pictures the new Charles Dingee ros« 
best, hardiest free-blooming rose in A. .erica. We 
have plan to prepay all express charges and gu 
antee safedelivery. Established 1850. 70 greenhouse 


Y Ae Dingee & Conard Co., Box 124, West Grove, Pa. 


CORSET AGENTS — Write Us 


We have the best made-to-measure corset proposition for 
small towns or large cities and can prove it. Easier, 
quicker sales, bigger profits. Exclusive territory, attrac- 
tive outfit. Write for particulars. 


SOHN A. MARK, Pres., 230 Mech. St., Jackson, Mich. 
100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 


Invitations, §6.75, two envelopes for 
m each. Each add’l 25, 55c; best qual 
ity. Correct forms. Express paid. 100 
Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth Announcements, 25c doz 
















































(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15 


not need so much for myself,” she said quietly; 
“part of it will be quite enough.” 

He put the bills in his pocket. ‘All or 
nothing,” he said easily. 


LL the next day he turned it in his mind— 

the look in her eyes, the beauty; some- 

thing deep within her shining out. He no 
longer went peacefully about his work. 

Could it have been Rosalind after all? He 
had never seen her look like that; he had not 
dreamed —— 

But when he came home at night the look 
was not there; he fancied that she was more 
worn and a little troubled. Certainly no one 
could think of her as beautiful; and why should 
a man want to think his wife beautiful? It was 
the woman in the alcove that had done the 
mischief. He should never get over the woman 
inthe alcove. Shehad got into his life, whether 
or not. He could not be comfortable about 
Rosalind. There was something about her that 
he had not known nor suspected before. 

He fell to watching her when she was not 
aware. He had thought he knew her so well, 
and now she was a stranger. But perhaps it 
was himself; the woman had done something 
to him. Rosalind was the same, but—was she? 

He looked at her a long time one night as she 
lay asleep. The moonlight had come in and 
was on her face. He watched it as if a breath 
might speak to him; it was not Rosalind’s face. 
Some stranger was there out of a strange land. 
A great yearning came to him to waken her, to 
ask her whence she came, what it was that she 
knew, what made her face so peaceful in the 
moonlight, calling to him. He got up softly 
and closed the blind. He remembered he had 
heard that it was not good for people to sleep 
with the moon shining on them. It was only 
superstition of course, but superstition had 
suddenly changed its bounds for him. Were 
there things perhaps that people knew, that 
they guessed—true things that they could not 
explain and did not talk about? 

He could not bring himself to speak to Rosa- 
lind about the woman inthe alcove. He wanted 
to speak, to do away once for all with the 
strangeness and the spell she seemed to have 
cast about him, to speak of her casually as‘‘ that 
woman I saw the other day at Merwin’s”’; but 
he could not doit. It was as if he were afraid 
or bashful. He had not felt like this since—not 
since he was in love with Rosalind! 

He looked at the thought and turned it over 
slowly. He was not in love with the woman; 
certainly he was not in love with her! He 
would not know her again if he met her on the 
street. Would he not? Suddenly he felt that 
he had known her longer than he had known 
Rosalind, that he had known her always. Per- 
haps if he saw her again just a few minutes he 
would feel like himself again. It was worth 
trying; and how he wanted to see her! 

Well, what of that? There was nothing 
wrong in being curious about a woman like 
that. If she had some uncanny power over 
him he might as well find it out—fight it! 
Ile was respectable; he was a married man. 

And what had Rosalind to do with it? Per- 
haps it was Rosalind. He should never quiet 
down till he knew. The next time he was 
passing Merwin’s he would go in. 


I {* WAS passing Merwin’s that afternoon 

and went in. But she was not there. He 
sat a little while in the quiet of the place, look 
ing across to the alcove where the woman had 
been. There was no one in it and the curtains 
were drawn back. Each time a stir came from 
the swinging doors or a dress rustled beside 
him he half turned and held his breath till it 
passed and took its place at one of the little 
tables or in an alcove. 

But the third alcove on the right remained 
empty. No quiet figure moved with soft grace 
and seated itself there. No one but Eldridge 
saw the figure, the gentle bending line of the 
neck, the little droop of the face. If only she 
would lift it or turn to him a minute. And then 
the still, clear emptiness of the place swept 
between; the green curtains framed it as if it 
were a picture, a little ante-chamber leading 
somewhere. 

Eldridge shook himself and took his hat and 
went out. The doors swung silently behind 
him; he would never go in there again! He 
was a fool, a soft fool! 

Then he almost stopped in the crowd of the 
street; and he knew suddenly that he would 
go back; he would go again and again; he 
could not help himself. But he was not in love; 
he had been in love with Rosalind, and it was 
not like this. 

A policeman thrust out an arm and stopped 
him, and he waited for the traffic to stream 
past. 

No, he was not in love; only curious about 
the woman. It teased him not to know who she 
was, and why he had been so sure that she was 
Rosalind. If he could see her again just a 
minute, long enough to make sure, he would 
not care if he never saw her again. He was 
loyal, of course, to Rosalind, more loyal than 
he had ever been. It seemed curious how the 
woman had made him see Rosalind—all the 
plainness of her filled with something strange 
and sweet—like moonlight or a quiet place. 
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Women’s “Comfy” De Luxe 


An exquisite little slipper, with an at- 
tractive felt collar of a contrasting shade, 
trimmed with ribbon. Colors: light blue, 
lavender, old rose, pink, fawn, Oxford 
gray, wine, chinchilla gray. Price, $2.00. 

en’s, in the darker shades without 


ribbon, $2.00. 





‘Comfy’ Felt Slippers 


“Comfy” means a mattress for the foot. It means felt 
slippers that give the same grateful rest to overworked 
feet as a bed to a tired body. 


It means slippers for everybody— men, women and 
children—fashioned to please every taste in exactly the 
right shape and color. Style> Yes; but comfort first. 


















Tailor-Made “Comfy” Women’s Peerless “Comfy” 


A comfortable utility slipper. Women’s Unexcelled for comfort, beauty and dura- 
Colors: Dark and light gray, navy blue, bility. Trimmed wit ribbon in colors to 
fawn, red, wine, brown, black, light blue, old match. Made in light blue, red, chinchilla 

m ay : . Sipe : gray, lavender, fawn, pink, oxford gray,wine, 
rose and pink, $1.25. Men's, inthedarker old rose, navy blue, lnowns, wistaria, black 
shades, $1.50. and taupe. Price $1.50. 

For men— for women— for children 
At your dealer’s 


Insist on getting Daniel Green “‘Comfys.” If your dealer does not sell them, 
we will send direct on receipt of price, carriage prepaid, if you give dealer's 
name. Send for illustrated catalog. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., 116 E. 13th St., N.Y. 


Sole Manufacturers of ‘‘Comfy”’ Footwear 








- ail —_ iil A design of beautiful simplicity. 
| ol Sold by leading dealers. 
3 : / INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
Send for SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
catalogue “N-28.” The Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate. 














Crochet and All Kinds of Fancy Needlework? Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
If so, send for our Free Embroidery Booklet Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 
No. 13. Fred Herrschner, 6455 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill 


VICK’S anaFicraa GUIDE JiQyOSES 2 NEW CASTLE 


5 i canen the leading autl ity re title of the gre oe of roses 
Now fn" (egitalier Nigar aad Karn For madother Hants ever published: gives expert expen 


R INTERESTED in EMBROIDERY ‘‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 























of a lifetit ne —tfree. 70 pages, exqt uisitely ius: 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. You need 1914 ence ~d in natural colors; offers and tells how to grou 
Ready ;; Send for free copy—today. America’s most famous collection of 774 radeon 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. xvotrose plants. This beautiful b cote 2 RE E.W rite. 
1 Stone Street The Flower City 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Ind. 














is the title of our 1914 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
14 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual 
results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information of 
everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 
bodies the results of over sixty-seven years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we 
make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 

And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50-Cent “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 

» Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 
and upward. With the Henderson Collection will be sent complete cultural 
directions together with the Henderson Garden Plans. 


35 & 37 


PETER HENDERSON & C0. comtsxor sr. 


New Yorx City 
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The Victrola satisties 
your love of music 


The love of music is born in every 
one of us, and we naturally come to 
love the kind of music we hear the 
most. 





Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Oak 


In this day of the Victrola it is easy 
for every one to hear the worlds best 
music—and not only to hear it, but 
to understand and enjoy it, for this 
wonder instrument gives to you a 
thorough appreciation of the master- 
works of musi Cc. Victor -Victrola IX, $50 


Mahogany or oak 





The Victrola opens to you a new 
and ever-increasing vista of musI- 
cal delight, as elevating as it is en- 
tertaining, and completely satisfies 
your longing for musical recreation. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great 








variety of styles from $10 to $500. 

Any Victor dealer 
in any city in the world 
will gladly demon- 
strate the Victrola to 


you and play any mu- 





sic you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., u.s. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


Victor -Victrola XIV, $150 


Mahogany or oak 













































































HY not say also the ‘‘easy-to-wash dress” ? 

but alas! that does not always follow in 

these days of draperies and of goods cut on 
the bias. Moreover I cannot help wondering why it 
is that we say ‘‘ Willit wash?”’ ‘‘ How will it look after 
itis washed ?’’ And so it seems there are several things 
toconsider in making wash dresses. First, what 
does the term ‘‘wash dress” imply? It means, first, 
a dress of washable material, although by no means 
all dresses of washable material can be called ‘‘ wash 
dresses.’’ It means, second, a dress made of washable 
material in a quality firm enough to withstand the 
ravages of the laundry. It 
means, third, a dress cut and 


By Blanche E. Hyde 


The needle is then brought up through the loop thus 
formed and the thread pulled straight out from the 
edge of the buttonhole. This forms a knot or “ purl” 
which should come right on the edge to protect the 
material from wear. The end of the buttonhole is 
finished by three stitches straight across, held firmly 
by over-and-over stitches. This makes the “bar” 
which serves to prevent the end of the buttonhole 
from pulling out. The lower picture shows the 
finished buttonhole. 

There seems to be an idea among amateur sewers 
that in making buttonholes on cotton materials the 





selvedge, to save turning in if making the facing 
double, or as a finish if it is to be of a single thickness. 
Stitch the strip around the opening by machine if 
you wish, but you will find that a much neater-looking 
placket can be made if it is hemmed over by hand. 


ND now for a few hints on trimming. What a 
vogue machine hemstitching is having! And is 
there really any easier or less expensive way of orna- 
menting a gown? Perhaps many of you do not know 
how easily this can be done on your own machine, only 
you cannot cut it in the middle to form the picot edge. 
Thread up your machine 
with a fairly coarse cotton and 








made in such a way that it will | 
hold its shape after it has been 
wet—that is, will not stretch | 
out of shape and hang in forty- | 
seven different ways. Among 
the materials suitable for these | 
dresses we can run the whole | 
gamut of ginghams, linens, real 
and ‘‘near,’”’ piqués, percales, 
éponges, seersuckers and fabrics 
with a crépe weave or finish. 

Did you ever stop to think 
how many different things 
influence us in the materials 
we choose for our dresses, and 
what is behind all this furor for 
starchlessness ?—for the stiffly 
starched tailored shirtwaist is 
certainly ‘‘on the shelf”’ for the 
present at least. There is a 
certain charm, too, in the salesman’s ‘This material 
does not require ironing, Madam,” for with the sum- 
mer season the inevitable laundry problem arises, and 
any device that will tend to lighten or solve this prob- 
lem is hailed with delight. 

In all these materials, but especially among éponges 
and fabrics with a crépe weave, we have the serious 
problem of shrinkage to consider; for occasionally 
these fabrics are so beautifully finished that it is 
advisable to make them up without shrinking, allow- 
ing for it in the making. Many fabrics have been 
subjected to so much moisture in the dyeing and 
finishing processes that we are told that very little 
difference is perceptible after washing, but as a rule 
it is wise to allow from one inch to an inch and a half 
to a yard for shrinkage. A slight allowance, too, for 
‘crawling up”’ is advisable on crépes, as, on account 
of the finish, they cling to the body and clothing, 
often not dropping nor swinging into position quickly. 





N CHOOSING designs for these wash dresses it is 

wise to select those with simple lines and minus 
drapery, paying due attention to the “straight of the 
goods,” even though the time-honored tradition of 
the sewing-room that a straight edge of material 
must always meet a gored edge is an exploded theory. 

Such a convenient fashion as the 
separate vests and waistcoats are! There 
is surely no quicker way of freshening a 
gown than by having a change of vests 
Many patterns have these as a part of ! 
the dress, but even so, with a little inge- 
nuity they can be made separate so they 
may be worn with other dresses, or, on a 
pinch, under a jacket on a warm day, if 
the jacket is not to be removed. 

I have drawn a picture for you of a | 
very easy and practical piqué vest. This | 
can be made from any dress pattern | 
which has a similar collar, by cutting the 
fronts and back by the waist pattern to 
the desired width, for it is by no means 
necessary to have the vest extend to the 
underarm seams. If properly fitted on 
the shoulders and around the neck a flat 
elastic run in a casing at the waist-line 
will hold it firmly. Bind the edges of the 


The Front of Waist With 
Duchesse Closing 








Buttonholes in Wash 
Material 








Mitering Embroidery to Shape of 
Collar Pattern 


coarser cotton you use the better. But let me dis- 
abuse your mind of that notion at once. Use as fine 
thread as will possibly go with your material, and a 
needle just large enough to carry the thread. 


UST to make you feel a little better if you have 

been struggling with buttonholes recently I will 
explain the duchesse closing which one of the pictures 
shows and which can be finished with snap fastenings. 
This is very popular for both waists and skirts, and 
is also used a great deal in children’s dresses. 

A duchesse closing is formed by two tucks meeting 
over a fly which is twice the width of the tuck. The 
real duchesse closing is made with a fly on each side, 
extending under both tucks. It is an excellent plan 
to utilize the selvedge of the material for the edge 
of the fly, as too many thicknesses under the tucks 
would make it clumsy. 

In sewing the snap fastenings on to the fly plan 
the spaces so that they will not come directly under 
the buttons. Sew the ball half of the fastening on the 
under fly as if it were a button, with the socket part 
near the edge of the overlapping section, as the 
picture shows. 

While we are talking about closings and fastenings 
I want to call your attention to the drawing I have 


Making Hemstitched 


use a strong needle, for it 
is necessary to stitch through 
several thicknesses of blotting 
paper or newspaper. 

You will see by one of the 
pictures that it is possible to 
make both hems and tucks as 
well as the single rows of hem- 
stitching. In making the hem, 
besides allowing for the first 
turning, crease a fold on the 

| wrong side of the material twice 
| the finished width of the hem 
plusa quarter of aninch. When 
putting into the machine hold 
the paperunderneathand stitch 
a quarter of an inch from the 
fold of the material. After re- 
moving the paper cut the fold 
on the edge and crease the raw 
edges at each side of the stitching. Baste the hem and 
stitch close to the hemstitching on each side. 

The tucks are made by taking two folds on the 
wrong side and the tuck on the right side. Measure 
from the edge of goods, or from the edge of hemstitch- 
ing, the distance desired between the tucks plus the 
width of the tuck, and crease a fold on the wrong side. 
Measure the width of the tuck from this fold, and 
crease the edge of the tuck on the right side of the 
goods. Baste the tuck, then lay another fold on the 
wrong side a quarter of an inch above the previous 
fold, and stitch through the several thicknesses and 
also through the paper close to the edge of the first 
fold. One of the pictures shows just how this is done. 
After removing the paper cut on the large fold, crease 
and stitch the raw edges back at each side of the hem- 
stitching, stitching one side under the tuck. Both 
sides of the hemstitched tucks are shown on this page. 

You can make most attractive lingerie waists by 
hemstitching fine lawn or batiste; and, as for making 
dainty frilling, just see what your machine will do in 
a few moments in the way of finishing these ruffles. 





Hem and Tuck 


HE low, flat collars and round necks are such a 
sensible fashion, and there is nothing prettier than 

a collar embroidered by hand, using one of the attract- 
ive transfer patterns. But we do not 














This Shows a Contin- 
uous Facing 





z all have time to do embroidery, so I am 
showing you a makeshift for hand em- 
broidery, which when skillfully done 
forms a most charming substitute. 

Use a piect e of embroidery in a design 
which will ‘miter’ nicely. Mitering 
means joining at an angle, and it is not 
possible to do this neatly if the design is 
too heavy or the work too thick. 

Lay the embroidery on your collar 
pattern, taking a dart at the corner, as 
one of the pictures shows. Pay careful 
attention to the meeting of the scallops 
and the design of the embroidery. Pin 
the darts first, and mark the center of 
the collar on the embroidery with a 
basting thread. Remove from the pat- 
tern, fold the embroidery on the basting, 
and, scallop for scallop, make the second 








fronts and back with bias tape, which 





Piqué Vest => 





can be purchased in several widths. 
Stitch the collar on to the neck, from 


Te 2a half like the first. 


Stitch the seams and 
trim off very close to the stitching, then 








the right side of the vest, facing down 
the right side of the collar on to the inside | 


overhand the raw edges. Bind the neck 











of the neck. 

Most of these odd vests are shown with 
small or medium-sized buttons rather 
close together; and let me say right here 
that, whatever excuses you may concoct 
to get out of making buttonholes on 
your dresses, vests and waistcoats seem to 
demand them, for whoever saw a man’s 
vest held together with snap fastenings ? 


OW to show you what a really simple matter it is 

to make a buttonhole in cotton material | have 
drawn two buttonholes. The upper one shows how 
to hold the raw edges together by a few even over- 
casting stitches, and be sure to start with a long 
enough thread to complete the buttonhole. It also 
shows the position of the thread in making the button- 
hole stitch, which is worked from right to left. Bring 
the thread from the eye of the needle toward you, 
under the point of the needle and away from you. 






Showing Hem and Tucks 
Finished With Machine 
Hemstitching. An Easily 
Made Trimming for Wash 
Dresses 





ry 
Un) 


Wrong Side 
Cluny Lace, Mitered 


made showing a very good finish for os ickets in the 
skirts or sleeves of cotton dresses. This is called a 
continuous facing, although it is really a binding, as 
it binds the raw edges of the opening. However, 
when finished, one half turns back forming a facing, 
while the other half extends out making a fly. 

Cut a piece of material straight lengthwise and 
long enough to extend all around the opening. Let 
the width be twice the finished width, allowing for 
seams also. It is an excellent plan to have one edge 


The Under Side of the 
Hemstitched Tucks and 
Hem Which are Made by 
Taking Two Folds on the 


edge of the collar with a bias strip of fine 
| white lawn if you wish it to be separate 
| || from your dress. If it is to be a part of 
| your gown stitch on to the neck with a 
bias facing of the material, just as you 
would finish the neck of any garment 
having a collar of its own material. 


EAVY lace may be mitered in the 
same way, as one of the pictures 
shows, with a piece of heavy Cluny lace, 
which is about as difficult as any kind of 
lace you would have to handle. In this 
lace it is better to lap the design,and overhand together 
from the right side, cutting away all extra lace under- 
neath, then overhanding down any loose threads. 
So much for the ‘‘Easy-to-Make Wash Dress”’ 
and here’s good luck and happy days in your sewing- 
room during these coming weeks of spring sewing ! 





NOTE—Mrs. Hyde will be glad to help you with your sewing prob- 
lems if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Mrs. 
Blanche E. Hyde, in care of THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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a oe, a os ee 
alston’s Chat 
the Old Dress New 


Stripes and checks in fairly bright colors are among 
the new novelty silks and chiffons from which separate 
blouses for wear with the solid-colored tailored suit are 
made. The darker the cloth of the suit the brighter the 
color used for the blouse, which is simple in style and 
trimmed loosely with a round ball button in the collar to 


Mirs. | 


| The Touch Chat Makos 





T IS a year for “make-overs.”” It is the season of 

seasons for the home dressmaker who must make last 

year’s clothes over in this year’s style. Everything 
seems as if it were made to help her—materials, laces 
and trimmings all seem to have been made for this one 
purpose. 





N WN 





One of the newest points of the newest fashions is the 
color note, and this is given by contrast, by the blend- 
ing together of many materials to give a complete har- 


match the plaid or stripe of the material. This new collar 
is cut either very small or long and deep in the back, 
tapering into nothing at the front. The collarless necks 





mony and color. This one point alone means to the 
woman who studies economy a wider range than I can 
remember in my experience with the making of 
clothes. For one thing it doesn’t limit her in color 

orin the combination of materials. To be definite: 

Take last year’s coat and skirt suit of ordinary 

wool material. The skirt can be recut, or at least 

the best portions of the skirt can be used to lengthen the 
coat or to make over in a new skirted style. Then what i121 

is left of the material from the old skirt can be combined New Unfitted 
with velveteen or corduroy, or one of the silk-and-wool Blouse 
mixtures in the fancy plaids or novelty striped materials. 


of blouses have changed in shape and are higher in the 
center front and lower on the shoulders. 

If you have a half-worn, one-piece gown you can re- 
freshen it by making a small overblouse of chiffon of the 
same color, using the original material of the gown as a 
half lining—that is, cut the bodice slightly low neck, and 
the sleeves elbow length. Then carry the chiffon up to 
the throat-line and make long chiffon sleeves to the 
Wists, as it requires this amount of transparency to 
make it becoming. 

Many of the belts of the new gowns are made entirely 
of chiffon in three or four colorings. After the color 
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L if 
The new skirted coats are made in two sections, the bodice and — combination is decided the chiffon is cut into three-inch strips, hem- yf y \ 
the skirt portions being joined under a wide, very loose titting belt. stitched together, wound around the waist-line and tied in a small jj) y 
One will get an idea of what I mean by the illustration on the left flat bow at the side. These chiffon belts are worn with wool and silk yy Quickly takes dirt or yf 
of the center group, pattern No. 8120. It is the type of garment afternoon gowns as well as with chiffon and lace gowns for evening. Hy, . Y 
which can be worn for a dress or suit, depending upon interlining The use of net and tulle in the new fashions makes it very easy to “, grease from dishes, pots, y] 
for warmth. These coats reach well below the knees, and one point do over evening and dancing gowns of light silk and lace. Whole UY pans glass, woodwork. Y 
to remember in the remaking of tailored clothes is to stitch them bodices and half portions of the skirts are made in the silk diamond- tif, Z : peers 4 
heavily. For this purpose the tailors use an embroidery twisted silk, | mesh nets in a deep ivory or putty color. They are mostly made over WY Clean everything with it. y 
and in stitching the material a strip of heavy paper is placed under _ flesh-colored chiffon foundations. Many of the house and evening Uf y} 
the seam to give it a more solid appearance. gowns are made entirely on net foundations in the delicate flesh Yj 5c and larger packages. fi 
tones, and often hems of the skirts of dancing gowns are finished y 
ERHAPS there is no one part of dress more capable of chang- with a ruffle of the same net trimmed with pale-colored ribbons, a Y a — 
ing a last year’s style fen a new one than the tunic blouse pretty example of which is pictured in pattern No. 8122. y (reen-k: FAIRBANK company] 
idea. The newest of these tunic blouses are made in velvet and chif- lor the separate coats, which are worn with all kinds of clothes, yy CHICAGO i} 
fon. They are cut loose and knee length with wide-swathed girdles corduroy and velveteen are used. Black and navy blue skirts and Y 
fastening closely at the side, with one tasseled end. These tunics one-piece gowns are very often worn er the copper or bronze- y ~ 
have a full-skirted cut and colored coats, while heavy Y 
the fastening is usually a “‘Let the GOLD 






blind one in the center back. 
They are made with long, 
close-fitting sleeves and a 
low-cut collarless neck. 
‘They are worn over all kinds 


of skirts from serge to lace, 


DUST TWINS 


do your work’’ 


twilled blue serge coats are Y 
worn with a one-piece char- 
meuse or a cashmere de soie Y 


gown. 








Feria THUS IN 
Washing Powder 
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N EXCELLENT idea 











according to the purpose of 
the gown. 

Other tunic blouses are 
made entirely of the heavy 
braided laces and worn over 
the skirts with the thin 
chiffon velveteens and the 
silk-and-wool mixtures. 

One of the most practical 
combinations ina make-over 
gown is a serge and moiré 
taffeta, the softness of the 
taffeta in many instances 
offsetting the harshness of 
the serge. The heavier ma- 
terial is used for the upper 
portion of the gown and the 
underskirt is of the lighter- 
weight silk. 

The use of ruffles is still 
another change which makes 
the remodeling of clothes 
easy. The new ruffles are 
not so full as were their 
ancestors, but are cut more 
shaped and in mostinstances 
are very wide. 





Y THE insertion of the 

silk or wool panels the 
plaited skirts used in tailored suits and in the woolen one-piece gowns 
can be readily made. Many of the plaited skirts have separate panels 
inserted of other material. These panels are laid in two shallow box- 
plaits or side plaits, as shown in the lower illustration. It is more 
necessary to have the fullness from the waist to the knees than at 
the lower edge of the skirt. Overskirt draperies is another way 
around this difficulty to give the newer full appearance to the top 
of a skirt, and draped overskirts of taffeta can be used on light- 
weight woolen skirts. 

Separate skirts of woolen plaids are worn with plain-colored black, 
navy blue or green coats. With sucha skirt and coat can be worn a 
blouse of contrasting color, or an all-white washable silk blouse. Last 
year’s afternoon blouse of chiffon can be remade by using new sleeves 
of satin, or the satin blouse can be remade with the chiffon sleeves. 

There is nothing more old fashioned today than the lace yoke 
and high stiff collar, and taking off the collar and adding a new yoke 
does more to remake a blouse than any amount of new 
trimmings. 

As a quick way of changing a gown nothing can be more 





Many Materials are Blended Together to Give Complete Harmony and Color 


in young girls’ clothes is 
the separate Russian tunic, 
made in a bright-colored 
woolen materialand trimmed 
with heavy Russianembroid- 
ery in gay colors. This 
tunic is made knee length, 
with full skirt and a blouse 
coat, as shown in the illus- 
tration on the right of the 
center group. It fastens on 
the shoulder and side or 
down the center back. The 
armholes are cut very wide 
and trimmed with a straight 
band of embroidery. The 
lower or skirt portion of the 
tunic is usually trimmed 
with a narrow edging of fur. 
This tunic is worn over a 
one-piece gown as a coat 
with separate skirt and mus- 
lin shirtwaist. The color of 
the tunic should contrast 
with the color of the skirt. 

This is a type of garment 
which, because of its un- 
tailored appearance, can 
readily be made by the home 
dressmaker, and remnants 
of materials, which can 
always be picked up at much less than the regular prices, can be 
found in lengths sufficiently long to cut the garment. 

Another practical idea for young girls is the new draped girdle 
made to wear with all kinds of clothes. Especially pretty are the 
full box-plaited girdles worn with fancy blouses and dancing 
dresses. These girdles are made of satin and are worn slightly above 
the normal waist-line. They are made with a box-plaited frill on 
the upper and lower edges, the center being hidden under a narrow 
band of fur. Small checked silks are used also in making these 
girdles and the edges are often bound with narrow velvet. 

Another quick and economical idea to use in make-overs for young 
girls is the new separate overskirt made of net and lace. This is cut 
on the straight of the material, very much on the idea of an apron 
except that it meets at the back. Onceand a half around is allowed 
for fullness. To be sure they are only suitable for dancing frocks, 
but the addition of a net or chiffon tunic edged with fur, swansdown 
or some small hand-made flowers will transform an old 
frock into one of charm and beauty. Then an overblouse 
drapery of the same material should be used, trimming 


y 





useful than one or two of the new chiffon and tulle fichus 
and one of the pretty bright-colored draped girdles. These 
fichus are made of batiste, chiffon and tulle, and taffeta 
and velvet are combined for many of the new girdles. 

I am sure many women must have put away an old 
fashioned silk or brocade gown for future use. Now is the 
time to bring it out and use what you can of it. The un 
fitted blouses are pretty little affairs, recalling the sailor 
blouse worn by small children, inasmuch as they are as 
loose as unfitted and are worn over the skirts. They are 
lined and made without collars, but have long, close-fitting 
sleeves and as a rule are worn with a soft belt draped 
around the waist. The ‘tail’ of the blouse is very short 
and sticks out around the waist-line below the belt. | 
have shown one at the top of the page (pattern No. 8121). 
These blouses are lovely to wear with old separate skirts. 
They contrast in color and material with the coat and 
skirt with which they are worn, and any plain-colored or 








the neck and sleeve ends with the finish used on the tunic. 
If the hem shows wear add a frill of the transparent mate- 
rial as suggested in pattern No. 8122. The edges of the 
newer tunics are stiffened with featherbone, the bone being 
under a ruching of tulle or a band of fur. 


"T’HE same combinations in colors and materials apply 

to the making of hats as well as clothes, and it is 
quite as easy to remodel hats by combining two colors and 
materials as it is clothes. Even the new silk-and-wool 
materials, such as crépes and duvetines, are used for mak- 
ing hats. These are usually trimmed with velvet or a 
touch of fur. Many evening hats have velvet brims with 
: tulle crowns and are trimmed with bows of tulle, and on 
: the other hand many hats with velvet crowns have shirred 








Plaited Tailored 
vay-patterned silk which harmonizes may be used. Skirt 


tulle brims. ‘Taffeta and velvet is another favorite combi- 
nation in materials for the small, close-fitting toques, and 
many of the beaver-felt, practical, every-day hats are 
made with soft silk crowns. 


PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs on this page can be supplied for fifteen cents each. Dress and waist patterns Nos. 


8120, 8121 and 8122 come in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by 


mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
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Used by Leading 
S Hospitals 


No Seams To Leak 


Made in one solid piece from 

one solid chunk of new rubber 
and fully guaranteed. 

>, Backed by the makersof the 





Bottle finest line of Rubber Surgical 
Cat, Specialties in the world. 
Showing Adopted by the leading 


hospitals of America. 
forcement The result of 22 years’ experi- 
ence. A masterpiece of rubber 


construction, absolutely with- 
out a seam and all possibility of leaks eliminated. 
Chocolate colored only and moire finish. 


Miller Molded Water Bottles 


are built to meet the thousands of diversified uses to 
which a bottle is put in the home. 

Where to Get Them: At any Druggist or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price. 

The Cost: Water Bottles—2 qt., $2.00; 3 qt., $2.25 
Combination Syringe—2 qt., $2.50; 3 qt., $2.7 
Fountain Syringe—2 qt., $1.75; 3 qt., $2.00. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Dept.K, Akron, O. 














00 Note { 
3 Separate (7 
Stems 
For the celebrated 
Lissner hygienic 
triple switch, 
value ; 
Gives the service of 
three separate old- 
time single switches, 
ice of one. 


The Lissner triple switch is three separate 
switches in one; either one of which can 
easily be disconnected and used separately — 
triple value for one price. Of soft, wavy, lux- 
urious hair. Every switch bears our guar- 
antee of perfect sterilization. Perfect match 
guaranteed. All rare shades included except 
gray. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of price. Money refunded if unsatisfactory, 
provided sealsattached toswitch are unbroken. 
I:xtra long Triple Switches ; giving $6 value— 
$3.00. These specials are offered to introduce 


fs Lissner Hair Goods, Dept.T N} } ahi: 
695 Broad St., Newark,N.J. 1, te) 








Big $2 Offer—K F, 






—— 
ITH’S 
80-page month- 
ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 


$1 PLAN 


BOOKS FREE 























Keith’s Magazine 


1uthority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 
Keith’s latest Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1. each. 
136 Bungalows and Cottages. | 125 Plans cstg. $6000. and up. 
175 Plans cstg. $4000. to $5000, 100 * Cement and Brick. 
ee $5000. ** $6000. | 250 Interiors Beautiful. 


yo 1065— $2200. One of the 136 , 
is the recognized 


175 


Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 


was M. 1. KEITH, 484 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. som 











Embroiderers, Take Your Choice 


For 30c. we give these 5 handsome Transfer Designs: 
Stylish Punch-work Waist, Dainty Design for Pair of Towels 
Beautiful Eyelet Centerpiece, sheet of 26 Butterflies, assort- 
ed, and Complete Alphabet for initialing. Or for 30c. we 
give Beautiful Guest Towel design stamped on Imported 
Linen-huck, with floss to embroider. With each order we 
send our 112-page Embroidery Book, giving instructions 
and popular stitches. 


Kaumagraph Co., Dept. C-1, 209 W. 38th St., New York 
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Cotton Crépe With Lawn Bindings 


USINESS and professional women, 
whose stay in any one town or city 

is frequently limited, for weeks at a 
time, to one or two days, undoubtedly 
have the greatest difficulty in provid- 
ing themselves with the necessary 
undergarments; for the laundering of 
underwear represents a constant yet 


By I-dith M. Burtis 


the important requisites in 
selecting underwear. When 
daintiness is considered 
one’s mind naturally reverts 
to fine lace or hand embroid- 
ery on sheer fabrics, and 
these hardly suggest serv- 
iceability. 

Yet daintiness and serv- 
iceability may be obtained 
by a careful selection of ma- 
terial and simple trimmings, 
as illustrated in the gar- 
ments on. this page, com- 
bined with fine hand or 
machine sewing. 





Ce 











So 





INTINESS and serv- 
iceability are certainly 





raveling Night Robe of Figured Silk 


\ N CHOOSING each year’s wardrobe 
‘ college girls and teachers must always 
use discretion, and the undergarments 
demand considerable attention. This 
because expense and durability must 
generally surpass woman’s innate love 
for pretty and dainty clothes. It is 
hoped that the garments shown here 





above is a good example of the value 
of these fabrics combined with bias 
bindings of white or colored lawn to 
replace the usual and more perishable 
lace edging. Matching combinations 
and petticoats will make most attract- 
ive and serviceable sets. 

The pattern (No. 8103) comes in 
four sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. It has other possibili- 
ties, as shown by the durable traveling 
gown of silk and the dainty Empire 
gown made of fine lawn. 





Knickerbocker Drawers With Unique Trimming 








Net or Footing With Ribbon Insures Daintiness 


Nos. 8108 and 8111, which are ten cents each, post-free. 








For Utility as Well as for Trimming, 
Tapes of the Material Which Binds 
the Edges are Run Throush Eye- 
lets, Replacing the Usual Ribbon 





: = ) —. , 2108 
B seal Ss er a = 8108 
ff kchdeedetes ae i” Spee ’ 
ff is A New Closc-Fitting Chemise With 
std. ~ Me. a ee Colored Bindings and Ribbon-Run 
8105 Eyelets as Trimming 


varying expense, besides the uncertain } & 3 will suggest a compromise, for by care- 
treatment which such garments receive : a | ful making and proper materials they 
in ce preeetge : Wes pretty byes rs ge i 
or such need there are only two i ile the initial expense of a sil 

materials to consider, and these are fiat Sane traveling gown may seem an extrava- 
the very excellent cotton crépes and sili t 4 gance its wearing qualities make it a 
the seersucker weaves of inexpensive } : : | really profitable investment. Forextra 
price. These materials, in the qualities | ' + & | warmth use instead a soft wool veiling 
purchasable for from fifteen to thirty- ; | 4 or challis, and finish the edges with 
five cents a yard, are rather loosely ; * / hemstitching. 

woven, which makes washing a simple : \ Hemstitching, either by hand or 
matter, and they require neither se Ni Oa SO Ne ee) machine, makes an admirable finish 
starching nor ironing to make the gar- 6479 ; for garments of longcloth, nainsook, 
ment pleasing. ’ ee ee Beans lawn and fine muslin, and it wears 

The nightgown (No. 8103) shown Striped Batiste as a Trimming for a Dainty Gown indefinitely. 


Chemise No. 8108 comes in four 
sizes: 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure; and the drawers which com- 
plete the set (No. 8111) are in five 
sizes: 22 to 30 inches waist measure. 

The petticoat (No. 8105) is in seven 
sizes: 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
This garment is cut on decidedly new 
lines to meet the requirements of the 
dress skirts of narrow width. 

The combination (No. 6181) and the 
nightgown (No. 6479) both come in 
six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 


ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, with the exception of 


The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, waist measure for the petticoat and drawers, and 
bust measure for the other garments, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadel phia. 
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You get both 
quality 
and 
quantity 
when 
you 
buy 
this olive oil. 


You get a pure, sweet, 
perfect olive oil. You get 
the largest quantity of good 
olive oil that the money 
will buy. 





























And you can buy a half- 
pint tin at the gallon rate. 


Just compare the ordinary 8 
or 10 ounce bottle of olive oil 
for 50 cents with the Pompeian 
half-pint tin holding 8 ounces 
for 25 cents or the Pompeian 
pint tin holding 16 ounces for 
50 cents. 





Why pay a fancy price? 
There’s no better olive oil than 
Pompeian. Order a pint or 
half-pint tin today. And judge 
it for yourself. 


In air-tight, light-proof sealed tins. 


Half-pints,25 cts. Pints,50 cts. 
Quarts, $1.00 


Full measure guaranteed by us. 


“The olive oil with 
the fruity flavor.” 


FREE Sixteen-page book of tempting 


: salad-recipes. Ask your dealer 
for it today. Or write us. 


Pompeian Company, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 








Send us the name of your dealer — CATALOG FREE 
SHOWING 1500 FAMOUS 


STEIFF TOYS 

















Duck on eccentric wheels, walking like a real 
duck, with a most natural quacking voice. 
No. 2122, 2ex (8'4 in. high), $2.00. The 
* Button-in-the-Ear’’ is the well-known brand 
of the toy manufacturers 

MARGARETE STEIFF & CO., Inc. 
New York, 16th St. (Inventors of the ‘‘ Teddy-Bear’’) 
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The New Game 

















A new game by the author of Flinch 


The most elaborately and artis- 
tically designed card game ever 
published. Each card beau- 


colors. 


| 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it'’s irresistible. 


Order today of your Dealer, 50¢ 
or Postpaid from us, price 

Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch CardCo.,119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc." 


f } 
tifully illustrated in 
Great for two players, 
Still better for more. 








Women Sell our beautiful exclusive Dress Goods 
direct. All or part time work. Mrs. Grace 
Wanted makes $1200 yearly. We will train and help 


you. Be first towrite usfrom yourterritory. 








QUEEN FABRIC MFG. COMPANY, Dept. 81, Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Girdles are Varied and Effective 


E MUST all have practical dresses— 

they are the bread and butter of our ward- 

robes, and we couldn’t get on without 
them. But there is no reason w hy even the plainest 
and soberest one of our frocks should be dowdy or 
unbecoming, when with very little additional time, 
labor or expense it can be “‘smartened”’ with a novel 
collar, a cleverly arranged girdle, some new shap- 
ing to the yoke or sleeves, or perhaps a trimming 
band giving the suggestion of a tunic. 

Perhaps, oh, busy housewife, you have the cares 
of a big family on your shoulders, and you find 
it hard enough to get perfectly plain dresses made. 
Dear lady, it will not really take many of your 
precious hours to make your dress look pretty. 
Indeed you will find it an economy, for you will be 
apt to work out a frock that, while simple in foun- 
dation and inexpensive as to material, will be quite 
good enough to wear to church on dark Sundays, 
and thus save your more expensive best one. 

But let me whisper something to you: start 
with up-to-date lines. No matter how inexpensive 
your material or unpretentious the design, if the foundation is smart 
the dress will always have style. Don’t think, though, that I am 
advocating very extreme modes. Freakish or extreme styles never 
last, and once they are dead how unpleasantly conspicuous is the 
woman who wears a dress made that way. 

If you want a dress to wear right now, and through the early 
spring, get dark blue serge, or wool poplin, or a gray-blue or cin- 
namon-brown ratine. These materials are from thirty-six to fifty- 
four inches wide and range in price from sixty-five cents to one dollar 
and fifty cents a yard. In the wide fabrics it does not take so many 
yards that you will feel the cost appreciably, and the better quality 
pays in the added service you get. 

If, on the contrary, you have enough dresses for the winter, and 
are forehanded enough to do your summer sewing now before the 
hot days are on us, you will find some lovely wash materials in the 
shops very reasonably priced. 

There are linens, ginghams, lawns, chambrays, cotton ratines, 
éponges, cotton voiles and crépes from twelve and a half cents a 
yard up to a dollar. Not that I think it possible to purchase linen 
or ratine at twelve and a half cents, but you can get lawns and cham- 
brays and some ginghams in most artistic colorings. 


ANY of the new models are made with kimono or drop-shoulder 

sleeves, or if the sleeves are sewed in there is not much fullness 
at the top. Blouses, whether separate or forming part of a dress, are 
loose and floppy, and this means that you must not fit your waist in 
snugly. Easy-fitting, rather loose lines are smart, so don’t be afraid 
to have a little fullness under the arms and at the belt. Perhaps some 
of the new skirts are narrower in width than you care to have yours, 
but don’t run to the other extreme and make a skirt three or four 
yards around. 

You will be just as unpleasantly conspicuous if you are too much 
behind current fashions as you would be in some freakish expression 
of the latest mode. From a yard and five-eighths to two yards is a 
very conservative skirt width, easy and comfortable to walk in, and 
it will not cling closely enough to reveal the lines of the figure. 

Few gores are used nowadays. The 
nine-gored and the eleven-gored models 
are reserved for very stout women who | 
like a lot of seams to break up the appear- | 
ance of width. The new skirts are made | 
in one-piece or two-piece 


style, or in 
three or four gores, with a few in six or | : 
seven to permit the use of very narrow | pa 
material } : 


Girdles are very important accessories 








By Margaret 


Decidedly New Lines are Shown 


Se By a ay% | 
esate | st | Bhd 
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of Simple Construction 
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yw 8098 


Smart Dresses 





blouse, with a tucked vest that may be of self 
material or of cream net, a cunning cross-over waist- 
coat section and a two-piece skirt. Yet isn’t it 
smart looking with that deep draped surplice girdle, 
for which satin, silk or moiré, not necessarily high 
priced, could be used ? 

Another new feature is the shaped band on the 
skirt that gives the effect of a tunic without the 
added weight, and, requiring less material than a 
tunic, it is naturally cheaper. The collar could be 
of picot-edged white net. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 8084) come in five 
sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and for size 36 
four yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch material 
is required, with three-quarters extra for the trim- 
ming band, and a yard and a quarter for the girdle. 

Another effective way to get a smart touch in a 
simple dress is the combination of two materials 
attractively illustrated in No. 8094. Here we have 
a peasant, or, as it is now called, a kimono, blouse, 
with the sleeves cut in one with the side sections 
and each joined under a tuck. Use blue serge or 
gingham for the center of the waist, and blue and green plaid for the 
side sections and the sleeves, repeating the plaid in the plaited tunic 
that extends around the side and back of the skirt, ending at each 
side of the front gore. Buttons and simulated buttonholes made 
of cord, covered with the plaid, form the only trimming, yet the whole 
effect is smart. To relieve any suspicion of somberness make the 
collar of écru batiste, with picot or buttonholed edge. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 8094) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches 
bust measure, and for size 36, if made as illustrated, three yards and 
a quarter of 36-inch plain material is required, with three yards 
and a half of plaid. 


N No. 8096 the scalloped outline of the yoke and the pockets give 

style to what would otherwise be a very plain dress. It is adapted 
to both woolen and wash fabrics. It shows just a suspicion of the 
fashionable peg-top line, but not enough to add bunchiness to the 
figure. The three-piece skirt is fitted to the figure by dart plaits, 
which could be simply pressed to position instead of being stitched, 
if you like this new method of disposing of the fullness. Make 
the tiny round collar and the girdle of moiré and the chemisette of 
cream net. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 8096) come in five sizes: 34 to 42 
inches bust measure, and size 36 requires four yards and five-eighths 
of 36-inch material, and three-quarters of a yard of 27-inch moiré. 

If you have ever wrestled with the old style of darts that had to 
be taken up and stitched, oh, so carefully, then the material cut 
as closely as possible to the seam, and the seams pressed open, this 
last the most trying of all, for the end of the dart must not form a 
hump on the outside, and such care had to be taken not to mark the 
right side in the pressing !—if you have ever struggled this way, as 
I have, you will appreciate the new darts that are just calmly 
stitched on the right side like plaits and allowed to trail their irre- 
sponsible length without restraint. These darts give the smart touch 
to dress No. 8092, as do the curved drop-shoulder yoke, and the dainty 
waistcoat which offers you a chance to use up that short length of 
pretty material you have been saving in your piece-bag so long. 

Patterns for this dress (No. 8092) come 
: in sevensizes: 34 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, and size 36 requires four yards and 
three-eighths of 36-inch material, with 
five-eighths of a yard of 14-inch material. 

Such a pretty line the diagonal closing 
of the drop-shoulder frock (No. 8098) 
gives! The tuck on the shoulder in front 
provides a becoming breadth, and the 
smoothly fitting yoke reduces the hip size. 





to the costume, and they are made in all \ | \ Under the trimming section you may 
styles and sizes and of almost every ae Sa have a pocket if you wish. The fullness of 
material. It is nothing short of marvelous | the skirt is taken up in dart tucks. 

the way a simple little dress can be | [ | \ | Patterns for this dress (No. 8098) come 
“‘smartened” up with an oddly draped | aN 7 a oe” in five sizes: 34 to 42 inches bust measure, 
girdle, as you will no doubt agree after | 8084 8002 8004 8008 8006 and for size 36 you will need five yards 


looking at No. 8084. Justa dataset 


DATTERNS (including Guide- Chart) _ for the designs illustrated on this page can be cee at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and inclosing the price to the 





a = and scien ities of 36-inch material. 


The amount 
Journal patterns ; or 
Journal, Independence 


Order from your nearest dealer 
allern Department, The 


r in Ladies’ Home 
Ladies’ Home 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1914 





Size 17x22 inches. 
To be embroidered in shades of Yellow and Brown, 
Outlined with Black. 


/ : Design No. 8071. 


70c Initial Pillow Outfit 30c¢ 


On Pure Linen Russian Crash 


Special bargain offer. Latest design of the 
season, handsome Initial Pillow stamped and hand- 
tinted on Pure Linen Russian Crash ready to be em- 
broidered. Outfit is actually worth 70c. Here it is: 
1 Pillow Top and Back . Worth 25¢ 
1 New Premium Art Book. . . Free 
6 Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian 
Silk toon to commence the work with, 
and Lesson . . Worth 30c 
1 Alphabet "Transfer Initials Worth 15c¢ 
70¢ 
Sent toyou foronly 30¢ and your dealer’s name. 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure silk floss that is unexcelled for all sorts of 
art needlework. We are making this extra special 
bargain offer inorder tointroduce it into every home. 
We refund your money if you 
are not more than satisfied. 
Enclosing only 30c and your 
Write Today dealer’s name for this hand- 
some bargain outfit. If you want to see illustrations of the 
hundreds of other designs that you have to choose from 
besides the one pictured above, send 6c for Premium Art 
Book. The book is included inthe bargain outfit offered here. 


Richardson Silk Company 
Dept. 2011 305-9 W. Adams St. 
We also manufacture Richardson's Spool Silk. 





Chicago 

















to build 
planning or remodel, 
you necd our 100 Page Book, ‘‘Modern Bath- 
rooms,” which we will be glad to send FREE 
for 6 cents postage. It illustrates many com- 
plete bathroom interiors ranging in prices from 
$78 to $600; gives detailed costs and floor 
plans; shows equipment for the modern kitchen 
and laundry; suggests decorations, etc.—and, in 
fact, isa completeand authoritative guidetothe 
requirements of a sanitary and beautiful home. 
Write for it today 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. CO., Dept.K, Pittsburgh,Pa. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


- ee Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 
$25 a week as nurses. 
Send for a copy of 
“How I Became a 
”? and our Year 
— 248 pages with 
actual experiences of Chautauqua ares, 
Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown,N.Y. 




















LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


N a majority of the foremost 
educational institutions in the 
country you will find one or 

more young people who are known 
as ‘Ladies’ Home Journal students.”” 
‘They are taking their courses at 
the expense of this magazine and 
are usually among the brightest 
pupils on the list. In the next six 
months we want to double the 
present number. 

If you want to attend any college, musi- 

cal conservatory, business college—in 

fact, any high-grade educational institu- 


tion in the United States or Canada, you 
can do so without one cent of expense. 


In return for looking after our subscrip- 
tion work in your own locality, we will 
pay your bills in any institution which 
you may select. 
thing about the plan and how we have 
helped thousands of young people to 


Let us tell you some- 


make successes of their lives. Under any 
circumstances the story will interest you. 
A postal card will secure all the details. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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afternoon. 
strongly on its plainness since much of it 
is suggestive of exquisite fancy-work. In 
outline many of the new and practical 
designs for children follow the simple com- 
binations so popular among grown-ups, 
and it is this very lack of complication in 
the putting together that affords time for 
many charming and delicate hand touches. 


blue, 





L which comes in five sizes: 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Mother’s | 


About 














8087 
Undervest With Adjustable Panel 
Providing for Shrinkage 





8085 
Petticoats With Fitted Tops are as 
New as They are Comfortable 


NDERWEAR time has come and once 
again plain sewing is the order of the 
I cannot, however, insist too 


Let me tell you—but maybe I’d better 


whisper it because white has held sway for 
so many years—that striped, dotted and 
colored fabrics are present novelties. 
if 
and cling absolutely 
materials are white 
and barred muslin; 
be horribly practical, 
muslin and crinkled crépe will outlast the 
daintier fabrics; but if you care to read on 
I shall tell you, because you cannot fail to 
be interested in the newness of the idea, 
just how novelty fabrics in color are now 
combined with white, and how pipings and 
frills must match the curious shades now 
shown in narrow ribbons and embroideries. 


Now 
you prefer to be your practical self 
to washables your 
nainsook, batiste 
should you, however, 
cambric, longcloth, 


inch-wide blue ribbons run 


\ ITH 

through openings inthe insertion, 
and blue cornflowers printed on the cotton 
crépe of its Empire waist, 
8086, which is a nightgown, may be used as 
a negligee with its plain crépe skirt cut 
away. 
the front. 


Pattern No. 


The pattern, however, closes down 


Patterns Nos. 8091 and 8093 are com- 


binations cut on the latest long and short 
waisted lines to fit beneath dresses of these two types. 
Here is excellent opportunity for lavender ribbons 
and embroidery on a white barred muslin; 
a plaited or gathered flounce of wash net on a slip 
of corn-colored batiste run with ribbons to match. 
Some of the newest of these combinations are made 
of white handkerchief linen polka-dotted with old 
and flounce being finished 
with pipings of plain blue handkerchief linen or of 
plain batiste or fine lawn. 


the neck, sleeves 


He 
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809] 
A Princesse Slip Both Straight in Outline and Long 
in Waist, to Conform to the New Dresses 


8091 


[JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied in seven sizes: 
No. 8087, which comes in five sizes: 


6 to 14 years, and 
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‘heir Children’s Clothes 
sy Selina 







Front and Back Views of Knickerbockers and 


Underwaist to Which They May be Buttoned 


or for 





This Short - Waisted Slip 
Can Also be Made of 
White Batiste With the 
Lower Plaiting of Orange- 
Striped Batiste, and its 


Ribbons and Pipings 
Repeating the Orange. 
Any Pretty Color Ribbon 
May be Used With Fine 
Swiss Edging and Binding 





CQ 


Fi | 
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8087 
Sleeves are Set in and are 
Without Fullness 





8085 
In the Back Gores Tucks Take 
the Place of Gathers 


EK TTICOAT fashions for little people 
have changed to some extent; gathers 
have gone out to make room for the gored 
and fitted top. Pattern No. 8085 can be 
utilized without its flounce for an under or 
flannel skirt, which may be finished at the 
lower edge with buttonholed scallops. To 
take the place of the usual white petticoat, 
which still remains in excellent taste, 
I‘ashion says we may make the skirt proper 
and its ruffle of plain white nainsook or 
cambric, connecting the two with beading 
and then facing the flounce on the right 
side, to the depth ofa hem, with bias-striped 
or plaid material in dainty colors to match 
a tub frock. This idea appeals to me as a 
most practical one, because the bit of color 
peeping out from a slightly outgrown frock 
of the same material will be less obtrusive 
than the usual staring white. 


NICKERBOCKERS have largely 
taken the place of bloomers, and the 
new patterns are similar in cut except for 
the fact that the old bloomers are too ample 
at the knee-line and do not so readily 
accommodate themselves to the present 
straight skirts and dresses. The new 
chemise and knicker combination (No. 
8089) is as narrow at the knees as is con- 
sistent with wear and comfort, and will be 
found a most complete and sensible one- 
piece garment for wear under a summer 
school or playtime frock. The adjustable 
buttons on the shoulder straps prevent 
its becoming outgrown in length. This 
garment may be made of white crépe. 
The underwaist with separate knicker- 
bockers (No. 8083) naturally suggests 


white cambric for the waist and washable colored 
material matching the dress for the knickers. 
fashion has become more popular than ever and you 
will find it one of the most reasonable of innovations. 
It can be successfully planned for all seasons of the 
year whether for woolen or for cotton dresses. 

The pattern for the child’s undervest (No. 8087), 
with an extension panel in front providing for the 
shrinkage, should be developed in stockinette or in 
a comfortably fine quality of flannel. 


This 





Chemise - Knicker Combination Which Solves the 
Problem of Both Drawers and Petticoats 











2 to 10 years, at ten cents for each number, post-free. 
or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure, and inclosing the price to the 


2 to 14 years, with the exception of No. 8086, 
Order from 





A TABLE 
NECESSITY 


for everyday use 


No 393 4; $y 
Hany Padding the year—itis a 


Dish 
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No. ar 


Decanter 
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Yet, after all, 
Dairy Brand Hams and Bacon are so 
fine. They are the finest meat, from the 
Jinest dairy section of the Northwest. 
Prepared under Government orders, the 
model Hormel way. 


it’s no wonder Hormel’s 


If your dealer has not Dairy Brand goods, 
we ship direct. Dairy Brand Hams, 20c 
pound; Dairy Brand Bacon, 30c pound; 
f.o. b. Austin. Send money order. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO., AUSTIN, MINN. 








































Cake Secrets FREE 
\ 36-Page Book 
Containsmanycakerecipes, 
thoroughly tried and tested, 

also valuable hints on cake 
baking. One woman writes 

s:‘‘Ilearned moreaboutcake 
making from ‘Cake Secrets’ 
than from any other book.” 
Write todz iy for this book. 






: ma CA \KE FLOUR : 





For Home Cake Baking 
Makes Lightest, Finest, Whit- 
est Cakes and Puddings. Keep- 
ing qualities just as good in 
July as December. Endorsed and 
used for 16 years by best cook 
ing teac evs: Sold by leading gro- 
cers in clean, sanitary packages. 
If you cannot get it, write us. 

IGLEHEART BROS. 
Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S.A. 






































BERTHE MAY’S 


_ MATERNITY 


CORSET 
The best corset of this kind; made 
/ for its own purpose—can be worn at 
{ any time, allows one to dress as usual 
“and preserve a normal appearance. 


Prices from $5 Upward 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 20, 
which is sent free in plain envelope. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
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Transparent Waist of Chiffon and Lace 


INCE the advent of the shirtwaist 
or separate blouse as a distinct fea- 
ture of the American woman’s clothes 

there has never been a time when these 
practical garments were more charming 
and feminine than now. The frilly shirt- 
waist of washable material has almost 
entirely eclipsed the one-time popular 
mannish shirt, and dainty transparent 
effects of chiffon and net have toa consid- 
erable extent replaced the silk or satin 
dressy blouses which were formerly con- 
sidered the height of good taste. 

Despite the popularity of dresses there 
is always a particular need for just the 
right shirt or blouse to wear with one’s every-day and best coat 
suits, so that the woman who would be considered well dressed must 
give considerable attention to this item of her wardrobe. Of the 
ready-to-wear stock no complaint can possibly be made, for undoubt- 
edly the manufacturers of these clothes essentials have never before 
in the history of the trade put forth more clever combinations or 
attractive bargains. 

However there are two types of woman who cannot avail them- 
selves of these advantageous offers of the shops—the woman whose 
dress allowance affords only made-at-home garments, and the one 
whose proportions do not compare favorably with ready-to-wear 
measurements. It is these two types whom I hope to help in telling 
them here what can be done with one waist pattern, and I shall be 
pleased to advise them further if these suggestions do not cover 
their personal prcoblems. 


foe of us who sew nicely are not gifted with that ingenuity which 
can master intricate details, give pleasing individuality to clothes 
and fit correctly, so we had best acknowledge our limitations with 
good grace and accept the help which specially designed patterns 
can give. 

The greatest advantage of such a pattern as No. 8075, from which 
the waists illustrated on this page can be made, is that the need to 
acquire knowledge of many different parts in different patterns is 
eliminated and the fitting problem reduced toa minimum. For the 
thing most difficult for many of us is the first understanding of a 
pattern and the subsequent fitting after it is cut out. 

Once you have mastered the fitting of the foundation it is really 
easy sailing and any number of pretty waists can be developed. 
Practically four waists of different character and suitable for a wide 
choice of materials and for every occasion can be made by this pat- 
tern, and for good measure there is an extra sleeve idea which is 
decidedly new and smart. I refer to the frill-trimmed model in elbow 
length shown in the group of detail drawings at the bottom of the 
page. This unique sleeve is cut in one piece and is very easy to 
make, notwithstanding its rather complicated appearance. 

But, to go back to the foundation or body sections: these consist 
of a yoke in drop-shoulder outline, insuring even with the separate 
sleeves the same easy adjustment as the kimono or peasant blouse. 
This yoke is lengthened by front and back 
sections, an advantage when cutting from 
short lengths or in making over. The sleeves 
are all one piece with simple wrist finish, and 
the neck finishes are easily arranged. When 
a lining is desired it should be cut from the 
same pattern pieces as are provided for the 
outside sections, but the seams must be 
closed separately and the outer sections 
arranged over the lining, except 
in some cases where, because of 





Charming Rival of the Silk and Satin Waists 
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New Frilly Shirt of Wash Material 


all-over net of small motif set in to lengthen 
the sleeves and blouse, the ruffles having 
a fine picot edge finish. 

Let me mention here that the best 
blouses are all made over loose linings of 
chiffon or net, or, where less transparency 
is desired, China silk. Even many of the 
sheer wash materials are made over linings 
of fine batiste or net, and this method 
surely does insure the wearing qualities of 
the fine crépe and lace garments. A clever 
touch for a blouse like this would be a bit 
of Chinese embroidery for the collar and 
cuffs, and soft strings of black tulle to 
replace the ribbon velvet. 

Chiffon in one of the new blue colorings over a foundation of shell 
pink was the attractive color scheme of the design in the center of 
the page, made decidedly effective by the collar, girdle and sleeve 
bands of a darker shade of blue moiré silk, and a chemisette and 
ruffles of delicate écrulace. Just here let me tell you that écru-colored 
laces and nets are now in better style than white—a happy change, 
as white is sometimes trying to one’s complexion and shows soil and 
wear much more quickly. Hemstitching joins the principal seams of 
this blouse, and I wonder if you fully appreciate how effective this 
finish is and how cheaply and quickly it can be done. A combina- 
tion of net edged with fur, or marabou with chiffon and velvet, 
would be very smart for this model. 

Fine batiste or handkerchief linen, with ruffles of wash net or frills 
of the waist edged with fine lace or hemstitching in color, would be 
a good selection for the frilly shirt blouse in the upper right-hand 
corner. For the sake of convenience these frills can be made quite 
separate from the shirt, thus allowing for frequent changes, a real 
help if the shirt is of some wash silk that does not show wear as quickly 
as the ruffles. For utility striped wash silk or crépe is of real value, 
and for such a shirt the wrist-length sleeve illustrated in detail 
below is another practical choice. 


OR those whose need makes a soft-silk waist more practical than 
the more perishable lace and chiffon combinations the model 
shown in the detail illustration below was especially planned, and 
either of the sleeves shown with it may be used. Crinkled crépe de 
chine or a soft taffeta with corded seams and edges of satin would be 
serviceable and smart. The vest and collar is a unique arrangement 
of six-inch lace adjusted, without cutting, to a foundation piece, the 
lace darted and wired at the back of the waist to give the proper fit 
and modish finish. This unique collar and vest arrangement may 
give many women the pleasure of using some treasured lace that has 
been laid away for just such an opportunity, when it could be used 
without cutting. At any rate I hope so, for I well know from experi- 
ence how much real enjoyment can be derived from clothes thus 
adorned. If you decide that this pattern is what you want as a guide 
for several waists let me tell you how it will serve its purpose best. 
First be sure to purchase the size nearest your proportions; then 
study the directions, illustrations and Guide-Chart very carefully, so 
that the purpose of each piece is quite clear. 
Next takeout the foundation pieces—namely, 
the yoke, the front and back of whichare cut 
in one piece, the front and back blouse sec- 
tions and the sleeves. Cut these parts of a 
cheap muslin or calico, baste together and 
make necessary fitting alterations. Now rip 
up this test garment, cutting away or adding 
material at the various edges as the alter- 
ations demand, and you will 





the quality of the material, it 
may be best to join the lining 
and outside sections when sew- 
ing the sleeves to the waist and 
adjusting the neck finish. 


AKING each possibility 

separately, I will tell you 
first of the one in the upper left- 
hand corner of the page. The 
original of this model was of 
cream-white chiffon and lace 
overa lining of pale yellow China 
silk, a pleasing bit of coloring 
being effected by the soft turn- 
over collar and cuffs of orange 
crépe de chine and narrow black 
ribbon velvet. The lace was an 








Six-Inch Lace Forms the 
Collar and the Vest 


have a perfect-fitting garment 
asa guide in cutting. Not only 
are time and effort saved by this 
process, but this also is a great 
conservation of material, with 
absolute surety of the result. 
If alterations in the foundation 
are many or of a radical char- 
acter it may be necessary to 
make some changes in the col- 
lars, the cuffs and other acces- 
sory pieces. Cut these pieces in 
muslin or calico also, marking 
all notches and perforations 
carefully for future reference. 
In fact each piece should be 
named, that it may be quickly 
identified when desired. This is 








a real aid in sewing. 





Pe TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the waist designs on this page can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. These patterns come in seven 


sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. 


Order from your 


nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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H peries 

: You really cannot know the 

H| beautiful drapery effects possible 
in your own home, with economy, 

until you have seen “AURORA.” 

° 

3 


i 

° 

* 

. 

“Aurora” is a mercerized light- | fY 

weight fabric with the finish of silk, 

yet is inexpensive. It is remarkably ° 

durable and retains its lustre. Imita- 

tions lack this sheen, and become dull é 

H and “‘straggly.”” ; H 
A wide range of patterns and 

° colors affords great variety in treat- ° 
ments. Dealers gladly furnish sam- 

° -ples. The name “Aurora” is woven | [4 

~ >4 

4 4 

+ - 

: . 


5 top of Curtains and end of Yard 
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Ford’s Tailored 


Ages 
2to 7 





Wash Suits 


We are specialists in chil- 
dren's clothing and give 
you individual becoming 
beautifully tailored gar- 
ments at surprisingly 
reasonable prices. All full- 
cut double stitched colors 
combined with taste, trim- 
mings well chosen. Wear 
splendidly. Sanitary wash- 
able clothing for winter wear. 
Money back if you want it 


New Catalog 
FREE 


Write for it. Shows 40 new 
styles for Girls and Boys. 
Russian Suits—Party 
Frocks Middy Suits — 
Middy Blouses—Play 
Suits—Dutch Rompers. 
Many inexpensive designs from 60c up and special 
styles up to $5.00. Write for this book to-day. 


FORD & ALLEN, Inc. 
50 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Free samples—free delivery everywhere. No dealers. 











Write for the Crown Booklet 


“‘Tasteand Personalityin Perfumes” 


describing the full line of Crown 
perfumes and the famous 


CROWN 


Lavender Salts 


always refreshing and help- 
ful when feeling faint, tired, 
sea-sick, car-sick, ‘‘head- 
achy”’ or travel weary. 

Sold everywhere in 25c, 50c and 
$1.00 sizes in the well-known 
Crownstoppered bottles. Imi- 
tationsdisappoint. Get Crown. 


LEHN & FINK, New York | 


Sole Agents for the 
Crown Perfumery Co., London 


° Fireless Get My 
Rapid, Cooker 1914 Special 


A bis Price Offer 


saving 
in food bills, fuel, work — 
and food tastes better. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Complete outfit aluminum 
utensils free. Covers and 
cooking compartments 
lined with pure aluminum. 
Dust-proof, odorless. 
Write for Free Book and 
direct-from-factory prices. 


1 : Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


DAINTY DRESS FABRICS 
Ladies Can Earn Money 


and enjoy their work by selling our line of fancy and 
staple wash fabrics in their towns among friends and 
neighbors. No money required. Reference necessary. 
Goods delivered free. Our agents enthusiastic over 
the beautiful line and their results. Send at once for 
particulars and secure your territory before it is tak« n. 


OLD COLONY TEXTILE CO., 302 Broadway, New York City 



























































SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of torty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


NO MONEY 


Just ask for a generous trial bottle; 3-in-One cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write 3-IN-1 OIL C0O..42C VG Broadway, New York. 





Dr. Esenwein 
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Each of the Ten Designs Illus- 
trated Shows Some New and 
Attractive Idea in Fancy-Work 
Applied to Useful Things for 
Gifts or for the House 
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Novelties From Abroad 


Selected by the Needlework Editors 
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One of the New Cushion De- 
signs in Raised Linen Work 


OME of the very latest novelties in 
imported fancy-work are shown in 
these designs for bags, baskets and 
cushions, and as each one suggests sim- 
ple work and materials the home worker 
may easily copy them, with the aid of the 
descriptions which have been prepared 
for her by the Needlework Editors. 
However a few hints regarding the de- 
signs may be useful now. 

The apron fancy-work bag is made of 
gay flowered cretonne and wide torchon 
lace, though fancy silk with either 
shadow or Valenciennes lace would make 
a more dainty bag; it depends on the 
kind of needlework one may do. The 
dainty tuck-in cushions shown on each 
side of the apron bag are made of soft 
satin with down filling. These may also 
be made of linen. The white couch 
cushion is charming in a design of red 
roses on a green lattice. 





A Quaint Work-Basket Trimmed With Crocheted Roses 



































An Old-Fashioned Cushion in Flannel Appliqué 






Two Dainty Tuck-in Cushions 
are Shown in These Small 
Round Shapes, Twelve Inches 
in Diameter, Which Were Made 
of Very Soft Satin 








New Boudoir Pillow of White 
Linen With Blue Embroidery 


USEFUL gift for a man is this 

cretonne laundry-bag with an inside 
bag buttoned on. Something very new 
and dainty in boudoir cushions is shown 
in the design above, which is made of 
ivory white linen with blue chainstitch 
embroidery. The basket over on the 
left is of dark brown wicker lined with 
deep purple silk. The wreath on the lid 
is made of crocheted roses with ribbon 
leaves. The open basket is of light 
yellow and the violets are crocheted in 
natural shades, with an outer edge of 
green leaves. 

Just above this basket is a quaint, linen 
pincushion. The fruits are made of 
colored linen shaped and padded with 
cotton and applied with silk. A most 
artistic but durable linen cushion is 
shown in the basket design. The basket 
is outlined with green silk and the flowers 
are made of flannel applique. 


Crocheted Violets Trim This Dainty Basket 


NOTE —Transfer patterns for these designs cannot be supplied, but a full description of them, including directions for the crocheted flowers, 
quantities of material, sizes and approximate cost, may be obtained by writing to the Needlework Editors, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Each inquiry must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 




















Alba Semi-indirect Lighting in the hall- 
way of a home, in Nutley, N. J., 
a suburb of New York 


Why not make 
your home 


1. More beautiful 
2. More comfortable 


You can do it with better 
illumination. 


Alba Shades and Globes 


will greatly improve either gas or 
electricity —a soft, all-pervasive 
light, easy on eyes, helpful to 
decorations, beautiful and dec- 
orative in itself. 

Write for Booklet No. 60-G, and for in- 
dividual suggestions for 
your home—send plans 
and particulars. 


Macbeth- Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Salesand Show-rooms also 
in NewYork, Chicago 
Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
St. Louis, Boston, Toronto 

















is that hairpins can look so much 
alike and yet be so different! 


KIRBY-BEARD 
HAIR PINS 


have rounded ends, which neither pull 
the hair nor injure the scalp. They keep 
their shape and being heavily lacquered, 
bronzed or silver-plated, retain their new- 
ness for months. All shapes and sizes— 
cost no more than the inferior. 

Kirby-Beard Hairpins, Brass Pins, Safety Pins 
and Needles have been famous in every country 
since 1743. Ask for the Kirby-Beard brand and ; 
look for the ‘‘Elephant Head” trademark. Sold § 
by good stores everywhere. ‘ 
DIECKERHOFF, RAFFLOER & CO. 

Sole Selling Agents for U.S. A 


560-566 Broadway, New York 































Makes your 
RUGS and 
CARPETS 

Look Like New 


Don't buyanewrugorcar 
pet. Maketheold one new with 
outtaking it offthe floor. Justa little 
rubbing witha soft brushand KOLOR- 
- RESTORER will dothe work. Restores 
—J every color and shade to its original freshness 
and leaves your rug or carpet as clean and sani- 
tary as when itcame fromtheloom—proofagainst moths 
and germs. No injury to the costliest fabric. Removes 
spots from all cotton wash goods; thoroughly cleans silks, 
draperies, laces, leather goods, marble, jewelry, brushes, 
straw hats, clothes of all kinds. Brings back their original A 
colors and beauty. At Dealers, or sent direct postpaid 

on receipt of price—50c—and your dealer’s name. ,. 

Val and useful premiums, “ 












1s to lady agents. 
atisfaction guaranteed. 
Wenzelman 

Kolor-Restorer Works 
Galesburg, Il. 


“Mum” 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


without injury to skin or clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,” send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


5 necte E 
A Entertainments 
Catalog of thousands sent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


SAM'L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 


- 
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Society’s 
Test 


Will your complexion bear 
close inspection? If not, it’s 
pretty sure you have not been 
using the right facecream. Users 
of D& R Perfect Cold Cream do not 
require cosmetics and rouges. Once 
or twice a day they cleanse their skin 
properly, applying the Cold Cream 
with fingers or cloth, and let their 
complexion speak for itself. 


| Daggett & Ramsdell’s 





























Nashua Woolnap Blankets Reach to Your Ears! 





No skimping on the length to let the cold in around your neck. 
Tuck them in well at the foot, pull them up around your ears. They'll 
keep you snug and cozy on the bitterest night. The size of each is 
marked in inches on its tag. And they’re unshrinkable. 


Woolnap 
Na sh Ua Blankets 
iiax $1.75 to $3.00 fe. 


solve the problem of warmth and beauty in blankets at a moderate cost. All-wool 
blankets are a luxury few can afford. Nashua Woolnap are all cotton, but they 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 


““The Kind That Keeps” 


has been a factor in the development 
of womanly beauty for twenty-three 





years. Noother cold cream ever sur- iad look and feel just like wool. And you don’t have to worry about their getting 
wide haw < trial 5 NOR ath ’ soiled —they wash splendidly. Their soft, deep nap stays soft— doesn’t mat into 
peas boost Pee orig ‘ zi ee lhe M / Y ] T Ri VM YOUR hard kinks. And they are remarkably strong—won’t tear in the washing as many 
a prematars me oe ‘it pe i pit 1 ; aie mead are” blankets do. Plaids and plain with borders, all sizes, all weights, all colors. Fancy 
ae Gees cecie By sropghahe semned { ? blankets at slightly higher prices. 

tion. If you havea good skin and com- HAT 7 it he ai 


plexion, you owe them a daily clean- 


Ray | \ Send for a Sample, Doll’s Size 
up with this delightful cream. In By Ida Cleve Van Auken Pa 






























































































(ap a = ae eo ee gery | That you may see for yourself the soft, rich quality of Nashua 
tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. AT THE beginning of the season I was per- Nashbu @ = Woolnap Blankets, send 15¢ for a doll’s size in white, gray or tan. 
When ioe 5 a i = pea 4 suaded to buy a small black hat, even bey tl ‘ Try to tear it and see how well it is made. 
you are getting the Dest cord cream tn ine store. though I knew that a small hat is never so ae 
Write for FREE SAMPLE. With it we will becoming to me asa large one. As it is quite % A B . 45 FRANKLIN Str., Boston, Mass. 
send free, “Beware the Finger of Time,” a an expensive hat I must make use of it for ‘ Sash, mory, Orowne & Lo. New York 
valuable booklet on Skin Health. I best. Can you suggest any way by which I i Amory. Browne s Co.” 
Our 1914 “American Girls” calendar, SR EAMG can enlarge the brim, without giving it a made- g a i ———— 
pg por pie ogy yak fel es: over appearance, so as to make the hat more Sonehier sui, 
wre ; . “ef becoming? CLEMENTINE M. 
tT @ ba 
DAGGETT & re oO} Would ep not like to enlarge the brim of NGRAVED EDDING AR D = 
2 AMSDELL Roh your hat by using one of the transparent lace name"Everett Waddey Co.” has been assor 100 Engraved Invitations, $7.25; Samples upon request. Our book 
P " 6 ; 9) brine which are so pretty and new this yeat? Cotas Loustens a sane pave ered anyehere inthe Uniel Site, WL ld ar Sou i Su. 
> ° = ‘ ¥ 1eyV are cCNe Ziv adaptable tor wear with 
D a oo. : we the fashionable semi-tailored suits, combining VERETT A D D ty ONTRSINIA. 
Ne Y S11 ap] 0th velvet pe 3 1 : 
5 E yay in their construction, | MINN N00 NNT 
Jt D* One of these hats is 





, illustrated at the top 
Y) ofthiscolumn. While 
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| { | the lace extension 
\ brim gives the needed 
/ width you will find it 


Be is not so heavy and is 

Z really much more 

- graceful and becom- 

Transparent Extension ing than an actual 

3 rim brim of this width. 

It is in this way that 

hats are made large this season, by lighter, 
easier methods than using a big stiff shape. 


A WOMAN’S 
CHANCE 


URING 1913 thousands of women 





] ELOW, in the last illustration, is shown 

another charming idea for widening a brim. 
On this hat pretty, old blue moiré ribbon was 
used around the brim to give it a broader 


Will help you to keep a record of home events, 
school, travel, anniversaries, the weather, crops, 
business engagements, etc. EachALINEA DAY 


with foliage, breaks 
SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. the round line of the 


299-303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. edge and gives length 


to the hat. Any 
GE novel feather orna- 
ment may be placed 
in this position on the 
brim, or it is a shape Upper Brim View 
that will stand a tall, 
slender feather or dog-eared ends of velvet or 
Aly: ribbon at the direct center front, or more 
Satisfaction toward the right side of the front, extending 
by using an out beyond the brim edge at a becoming angle. 


7, 
ADJUSJABLE 
Lm } Bee a transparent lace brim, like the one 
ak shown on the hat in the illustration, a wire 


it tito chceite oh the top Auto extension brim will be required as a support. 


BOOK has for four lines a day and, as shown an AGP cher = ¥ f he 
pe ceey ioey secheda aaa comemaabiore a. five vanes. appearance. Two rows of this ribbon, one two = 1n every section O t © cou ntry 
each year under the previous year. It will be of pena mao nd the nga four — So = b Ty z . aes 
great value and much interest in after years. around the brim of the hat in single box plaits = d h F H. 
p> ye for reg 5. ‘ parade ger , two inches and a half wide, set close up to the = carne money t roug 1 aales 0771€ 
60 cents to $5.00. Three of the popular styles are base of the crown. It makes a youthful trim- = l d h 
No. 100, beautifully bound in Red Art Cloth $1.00 ming and around the face it gives a seft undu- = Journal p an. Some made as muc as 
No. 103, genuine leather, black seal grain $1.50 lating line that is al- = as 5 fe - ‘ 
No. 109, genuine leather, long grain (green) $2.00. ways becoming. = $5 000 M ost of them did this in leisure 
If ye cr —— ae s%! Bey a 4 eee At the back a sin- = ui 9 r 
Z ve will send you ARD'S : NE £ AY Po Sy PE aa ore — 
BOOK ene pes Oh of price. gle large velvet rose, ES 


hours supplementing family incomes or 
some other employment—some gave 
their entire time to the work. 























Now, at the beginning of the new year, 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


wants to appoint a large number of new 


a Pleasure 


matically an; d Independently ad- Get a roll of medium, light-weight silk-covered representatives to look after its subscrip- 
just the Neck, Shoulders, Bust. wire and measure the circumference of your hat 


Ww at to the desired 
eine aist, _— a eee oe brim just inside the edge. Cut off the length 
refunded if it does not exactly re of wire, allowing for alap-over. Twist the ends 
your figure. Write today for Catalo firmly with pincers, then attach the little brace 
giving all styles and prices. Contains - 7 ° . ° - 
useful information for women who sew. wires, two or three inches in width, or of what- 
Ellanam ‘Adjustable Dress Form Co. ever width you 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave.. N. ¥- . intend toincrease 
e oO. ° - 
_ oti ee | the size of the 


brim. Curl the 
ends around the 
brim wire and 
then add the 
outer edge wire. 

The lace may 
beattached tothe 
wire extension by 





tion business—to forward renewals and 
to secure new subscriptions from friends 
and neighbors. You will not be “‘a can- 
rasser,’ but the accredited representative 
of a great publishing concern, and you 
will be recognized as such 
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l » RBox-Plaited Ribt sewing the outer . ts : s : 
Wien sion eT alesoen nackacy For the work we will pay you a salary and a 
plain and gathering in the fullness at the base of a te To? : 2 
x % O LJ RSE the crown. Itisalso pretty when gathered full, commission on each order. Write to us about it. 
: “s ee allowing twice the circumference of the outer : : : 
Philadelphia School for Narses. 2293 Chestnut St, Philadelphia brim edge for fullness. There will be no expense to y ou and no obli- 
Some Free Scholarships in the Resident Course Lace is put on in various w ays. Often it is 


Copyright, 1913, by Philadelphia School for S urses. jus st the de pth of the wire extension, or else it 


is drawn up over the upper brim or the lower 
brim, as preferred. It may also be cut out of 


gation of any kind. You cannot help making 
something—the exact sum will depend upon the 











Made-to-order Exclusive fabrics of soft, all-over lace to fit the wire extension brim, ; = oe 
pete meeebest comen's hele quite plain and devoid of fullness, with velvet amount of time that youcan give us. Write at once. 
si _ natural color. Also bound at the edge. On the hat illustrated a 
home pure wool, dyed in two-inch-wide moiré ribbon is used to finish the 
THRE, any color or combina- base of the crown, with a small bow at the left 4 » Diese 
AND A tion of colors. Any side back. Agency Livision 


Ry length. Any width — 
Um seamless up to 16 feet. 
The finishing touchof in- 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NOTE— em I ore you in SN a new hat, or in 
making over one you are already wearing, for this year? 











“You ; dividuality. Made on short Let me know and I will gladly help you if you will PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
choose == notice. Write for color card. write, explaining your requirements, and inclose a 
= ~ —= Orderthrough your furnisher. stamped, addressed envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van 
Ss, ~ Auken, in care of THE Lapies’ Home Journat, Inde- 
we'll é - SS pee eh gamed pendence Square, Philadelphia. 
make the rug” uburn, N.Y. 
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Your Monog 








rammed |Linen 


By the Needlework Editors 


EW and attractive 
ways of combining 
letters to form mono- 
grams for marking 
household linens are al- 
waysindemand. Script 
and Old English are the 
standard styles used, but 
a simple little ornamen- 
tation can be added in 
most cases in the way of 
flowers or fancy stitches. 
Well-padded solid 
embroidery is the sim- 
plest and most popular 
method used, and is 
suitable for working all 
styles of monograms. 


























14528 












14528 


HE monogram em- 

broidered in Vene- 
tian ladder-work and 
the heart-shaped one 
with the little flower 
sprays are especiallynice 
for handkerchiefs and 
underwear, and wreaths 
for inclosing initials are 
very pretty for deco- 
rating tablecloths and 
napkins. 

Wide and narrow 
Gothic letters can also 
be cleverly combined 
into monograms to be 
used on towels or other 
bedroom linens. 














14068 








14528 








“T°RANSFER Patterns Nos. 13428 and 14085 can be supplied at ten cents each. Nos. 14484, 

14066 and 14068 each include twelve transfers of any initial in 1/2, 1 and 2 inch sizes, and six in 
3 and 4 inch sizes, for ten cents. No. 14528 includes 375 transfers of any letter in eight styles, 
arranged in sets of twelve of the small sizes for towels, napkins, etc., and six each of the large sizes 
for sheets, tablecloths, etc., for fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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“Have You a Little Fairy’ 


S ¥ dade 
ee in Your Home? 


the children 
against the effects 
of sun, wind and 
cold upon the skin 
and complexion, 
just as you may 
fortify yourself, 
by using for all 
toilet and bath 
purposes 
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@ It is good soap Ae 
—clean, white, 
pure and sweet. 
We couldn’t make 
it cost you more 
without adding 
expensive perfum- 
ery which would 
hidetheexcellence 
of its ingredients. 
@ The oval cake 
floats and wears 
to the thin- 
nest a> water 


with- 
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Eat Dromedary Dates Oftener i A 

and use them in cooking. They contain more nourishment than fruit, 

meat, eggs or fish. Look for this bright yellow and brown ri 


(4 package and ask for these dates by name — 
HILLS BROS. CO., Dept. B, Washington St., New York 


| DROMEDARY DATE 


ME WZEASSEA SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
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Protect | The 

Yourself ¢ 4 > Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
HH Nourishing 
“= Delicious 
. Digestible 


Others are 
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An improvement over the hock and eye”? 
st 


he sum of All Advantages — Can’t come 
fastened. You button yourself up. 
Adds to fit and appearance. Makes a 
flat, smooth seam. No points to catch 
lace or hair. Can’t rust or pull off in 
wringer. Can’t tear the finest fabric. The 
greatest dressmakers endorse it. 


Look for the letters K:I:N—none other 
contains the Waldespring, the patented 
part necessary for security. On all up- 
to-date garments. At the notion counter 
—10c for a card of 12. Write us name 
of your dealer and weli send you our 
Premium Book, showing gifts redeemable 
for the coupons on each card. 


Waldes & Co., Makers,142 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London 
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MERRELL-SOULE 


NONE 
SUCH 


Put the Eat in 


MINCEMEAT 
None Such Pie 


Has Been a Household 
Word for 30 Years 


MERRELL- SOULE C0. 


‘|< beegpee” SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
AT A MAKERS OF FOOD PRODUCTS 
: SINCE 1868 




















H"ARTISTIC DWELLINGS“ 


A BOOK OF IDEAS FOR HOME BUILOERS 














This book gives exterior views, floor plans and costs to build 
of 140 Modern Dwellings and Bungalows, and 22 designs 
for Two-family Houses and Apartment Buildings. 

If you are about to build you can get valuable ideas both as to 
floor ye eg a th eext eric or tre nent of your ne w house 
from this h« Ye t 

Arc hitects nad ng a 

owards the pro dt n 
gree po ssible wi thi n the contemplated enuedis re, 
the principles of Comfort, Convenience and Beauty. 

Cheap, medium and elaborate*houses are shown in brick, 
frame and plaster construction, with descriptive matter and cost 
to build for each design. 

If interested in building you need this book 
Sent Prepaid for $1.00 


Frank P. Allen & Son, Architects, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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and Spring Hooks 














insure beauty and sightliness 
in placket and seam. Used 
and recommended by the best 
dressmakers. The name 
Peet’s on every envelope. 


Invisible Hooks and 
Eyes, yes, 
Sc 10c 


Won’t Rust 
PEET BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 














DRESSES # 
MADE TO ORDER 


according to your measure 
$7.50 to $18. 50 Pad 


direct fro im manufacture 
1 


Satin Messaline, $10. 


MATERNITY 


APPAREL 


We also make ‘yr Maternity Dress 
Skirts, Coats and W lt 
to allow tull exp it 
Can be worn before and after maternity. 
Deliveries, 10 d nmediate it nece 
Money ba ou i sae ae 
New Style Book and samples free on request 


ECONOMY MFG co ny 
433 W Broadway New York 310 











Powder 


has stood the 

test for thirty 

years. Why 

not test it your- 

self? Buy a box 

for 25c. If after 

using half you do not 

think it equal to any 

powder, no matter what the 

price, your dealer will re- 
fund your money. 


20 for hte a 
Samples Dept. 53, Cincinnati, 


Taylor’s ‘ ‘Stahot ” Water Bottle 


and SYRINGE 
’ 6 MONTHS TRIAL 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR COMPANY 2g) Guaranteed 5 Years 
Dept. 16, Janesville, Wis. Write for Free Book 








GOFT QOWNY COVER 














THE NE Ww WASH 
FABRICS 
By Leila Wetherill Martin 


if IGHT away, as soon as Christmas and the 

holidays are past, we all begin to think of 
spring clothes and what new materials we can 
find for them. The shops always show such a 
bewildering array of lovely things one scarcely 
knows where to begin, but one thing seems 
very certain and I think almost every woman 
will be glad to know that practically all the 
wash fabrics will be rough or ‘‘nubbed,”’ and 
crépe comes first in the line of popularity, with 
ratine and voile as very close seconds. 

These rough-finished materials are a real joy 
in more ways than one: They are quite loosely 
woven, which makes them exceptionally easy 
to wash, and many of them require no ironing 
at all. Then aside from the easy laundering 
they will not muss nor crush as the smooth 
linens and lawns will do. 

The colors have not changed very much 
since last season, and the lovely shades which 
may be had in wash fabrics rival those of the 
most expensive silks. There will be plain, solid 
colors for those who want them; and exquisite 
flowered and figured designs in contrasting 
colors on a plain ground for those who want 
fancy frocks, the Dresden and Dolly Varden 
effects being especially dainty and girlish. Be- 
sides these we have the matelassé and brocade 
effects, which are charming, particularly when 
used in combination with a plain fabric. 

The sheer crépe or voile, with a heavier 
ratine thread of the same color forming stripes 
or checks, will be a favorite design. The checks 
are rather irregular and may be large or small. 
You will find that materials of this kind need 
but little trimming and are easy to handle. 


NOTHER material that Iam sure will inter- 
4“) est mothers has a crépe-like surface much 
on the order of the old-time momie-cloth. It is 
inexpensive and comes in white and all colors, 
both plain and in matelassé designs. I should 
like to tell you the name for it, but since almost 
every shop gives it a different one it seems im- 
possible to do so. 

Cotton foulard is a very silky looking mate- 
rial which is both attractive and serviceable. 
It is made in all the fashionable dark colors 
with figures in white or a contrasting color, 
exactly duplicating the silk of the same name. 
It looks to me very like a fine, light-weight 
satine, highly mercerized, and it will make a 
cool, inexpensive dress for summer wear. 

One of the exceptionally attractive novelties 
is a very fine cotton crépe with velvet spots or 
figures. This has a half-veiled effect that is 
most fascinating. Another of the more ex 
pensive wash materials is embroidered net. It 
is really too handsome to be classed among the 
regular wash fabrics, and the summer bride may 
select it for her wedding gown or for the frocks 
of her attendants to very good advantage. 

Cotton velours makes nice summer coats for 
the little folks, as well as coats, skirts and suits 
for grown-ups, and it is so very wide that only 
a small quantity is necessary for any garment. 
For the children I suggest the plain velours, 
but their mothers and older sisters may have 
a choice between plain and brocaded effects. 


NE of the daintiest fabrics for afternoon 
and evening frocks is a silk-and-cotton 
crépe. Itis very soft, much like the all-silk crépe 
de chine, and it drapes so beautifully that it is 
particularly adapted to the present fashions. 
You can buy this crépe for seventy-five cents a 
yard, and it is thirty-eight inches wide. The 
delicate shades are varied and exquisite and 
you can get it in navy blue and black as well. 
In looking around among the new materials 
you cannot help missing the wonderful bor 
dered effects we have grown accustomed to 
seeing in every kind of fabric. There seems to 
be no doubt that they have had their day and 
are now supplanted by the newer goods which 
I have just described. Some borders are still 
used, but they are generally very irregular in 
design and can be cut out and applied to form 
the trimming. 

It seems rather strange at first to see so few 
of our old friends, the lawns, batistes, nain 
sooks and such staple materials. You can still 
get them, of course, but they no longer hold 
such a high place in the up-to-date shop as that 
to which they have been accustomed these 
many years. Very little people must have their 
dresses and petticoats made of such fabrics as 
these, and there is no doubt in my mind that 
they will always be used for fine underwear too. 


O ihiced new colors are bright but very soft, and, 
as is usually true, blue will have first choice. 
Navy blue is standard—we simply cannot do 
without it; then come the lighter and brighter 
shades like royal, Chinese, Persian, sapphire 
and the soft gray tones. Brown is an excellent 
choice for the woman who finds it becoming, 
and perhaps the newest shade of this color is 
known as ‘‘rust.”’ Green will continue its pop- 
ularity and so will the rather vivid shades of 
pink and red. 

Foxglove is a new shade of purple which is 
quite sure to find many friends, but wistaria 
and the delicate orchid tints will also continue 
to be fashionable. Yellow in such shades as old 
gold, amber and canary makes dainty summer 
afternoon and evening frocks; and the soft 
shades of gray, like taupe and pearl, will be 
in good taste for more general as well as for 
dressy purposes. 

I shall be very glad to help you select mate- 
rials for your new clothes and offer suggestions 
about suitable trimmings if you will write to me, 
in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JourNAL, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
and inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1914 














What The Game Really Is 


HIS story is not the usual rhapsody of the 
first summer back on the land, with the intel- 
ligent ‘city feller’ as his own hero, beating the 
country people at their own game. On the con- 
trary it aims to show how difficult the country game 
really is, and what its natural limitations are, and 
what mistakes the would-be farmer will fall into. 
These mistakes have not been merely my own, but 
are typical of people new to the country. While 
these errors will be pointed-out, I have had my 
eye upon country readers, too, and am writing 
from their point of view even more than from that 
of people who are all lit up by books on Three 
Acres and Liberty. 
‘‘What I am after is the truth, indicated by the 
word vet in the title. It is pretty nearly time to 
get the net on this whole back-to-the-land boom.”’ 


From the Author’ J Letter. 


Back to the Farm 
—NET 


The NET is what he got out 
of it—what you can get out of 
it: Instruction, health, com- 
fort, contentment and a heri- 
tage of health for the children. 


The money end of it?) He paints no iridescent 


. dream, but concludes that a good many will succeed 


along a modest line of hard work, close personal 
attention, planning one thing at a time and going 
ahead slowly, being on the joball the yearround. 4 
better living than you get in town, and a life worth while. 


Are You a Hat Dweller 
With a Longing for Land? 


If you mean to make the Great Adventure you will 
profit by reading Back to the Farm—WNet. It’s a 
serial story that will soon appear in 


lhe COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Are you reading the series by A. C. Laut telling of Eastern 
abandoned farms that can be picked up at from $10 to $50 an acre? 
Here is land that wants to come back. If you, too, want to come 
back—to the land—this is your opportunity. 


With a thousand dollars in ac- 
tual cash you can finance a 25- 
acre abandoned farm purchase! 
Men have done it before, and their stories will help you 
—In The Country Gentleman 


Uncle Sam’s agents are working to help you; we’ Il tell their stories 


—In The Country Gentleman 
Old Farms Made New — 


A series of four articles on replanning a farm to make it pay, 
enrich the soil and get maximum yields. In actual cases 
Government experts have devised new schemes for fields, 
for crops, for livestock, for business system. “They have 
made over old farms along the most approved scientific lines. 


Taking Over and Making Over a Farm— 
The real story of a real man who rebuilt a real old farm on 
the new plan. 


Gog Slow on an Old Farm— 


Another experience of a cautious beginner who put sureness 
above speed in rebuilding his place. 


Here, then, is the whole story — first getting the 
farm, then making it over. 


WE ARE WITH YOU AT EVERY STEP YOU TAKE 
The COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


Five Cents the Copy of all Newsdealers $1.50 a Year by Mail 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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“Say—This Ain’t No Party!” 


The appetites of children for Kellogg’s are due to the satisfying 
Kellogg flavor. It’s a fine thing that the crisp, fresh, golden flakes are 
so good for them. 

Kelloge’s for breakfast and Kellogg’s for 
supper has become a healthful habit in mil- 
lions of homes where attempts to imitate the 
Kellogg flavor do not deceive. 

Kellogg’s is always fresh, always ready, 
always satisfying. A few minutes in the oven 
not only warms but crisps it. 


To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask 
\ for toasted corn flakes—say “KELLOGG’S, 
Naa please” and look for this signature on package. 
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